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This Issue in Brief 


The Man With a Record: A Civil Rights Prob- 
lem.—Ancient disabilities imposed on persons con- 
victed of crime have been replaced by disabilities 
today that are equally onerous, asserts Sol Rubin, 
counsel for the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. These disabilities, he points out, 
negate the goals of rehabilitation that are said 
to motivate correctional practice. The most direct 
remedy to this conflict would be legislation to 
abolish the disabilities. Mr. Rubin suggests chal- 
lenges in court as to the constitutionality of the 
statutes and practices in question. 

What’s the Matter With Corrections?—Upgrad- 
ing the inmate’s self-concept is an essential though 
much neglected element in our efforts to improve 
our correctional programs. This is the view ex- 
pressed by Professor Richard J. Clendenen of the 
University of Minnesota Law School. If correc- 
tions is to fulfill its goals, Professor Clendenen 
contends, we need to help the offender develop 
a greater sense of personal dignity and self-worth, 
to have an opportunity to share in shaping and 
participating in the treatment program, and to 
help him feel better about himself. Meaningful 
staff-inmate relationships, he emphasizes, are a 
prime element in the change process. 

Two Modern Correctional Facilities in Japan. 
—Dr. F. Lovell Bixby, a recognized leader in 
American corrections, spent the past year in 
Japan on the staff of the United Nations and Far 
East Institute for the Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders. He tells about two correc- 
tional facilities in Japan that greatly impressed 
him and describes their innovations in correc- 
tional practice. 


Protecting the Child Victim of Sex Cyimes 
Committed by Adults—Dr. Vincent De Francis 
of the American Humane Association reports on 


an intensive 3-year study of sexual abuse of chil- 
dren. The study deals with the nature of sex 
crimes against children, the characteristics of 
child victims, and the circumstances surrounding 
the occurrence of sexual abuse. Of the 42 major 
findings of the study, the most startling, according 
to Dr. De Francis, are those relating to the inci- 
dence of sexual abuse, the severity of the emo- 
tional damage to the child victims, the lack of 
social services to help the child through his experi- 
ences, and the disregard of the child’s need for 
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protective safeguards when criminal proceedings 
are initiated against the offender. 

Humanizing the Detention Setting—Juvenile 
detention is the “black sheep” of the juvenile 
court, declares Thomas R. Hughes of Southern 
Illinois University. In his especially helpful and 
timely article, Mr. Hughes urges detention per- 
sonnel to look carefully at the function of juvenile 
detention, to examine the legal posture of the child 
in view of recent Supreme Court decisions, and to 
develop detention facilities and programs that 
will avoid the damage generally experienced by 
the juvenile awaiting court confrontation. 

Specific Objectives for the Institutional Treat- 
ment of Juveniles—Psychologist Dean Edwards 
of the Fairfield School for Boys at Lancaster, 
Ohio, explores the paradox of “‘programs, but no 
program.” It is his contention that specific objec- 
tives must be established and a team approach 
implemented if institutional treatment is to be 
effective. He offers a model, formulated at his 
institution, to illustrate how a ‘“‘multiple-impact, 
multiple approach” system can be devised for each 
of 10 developmental tasks for delinquents. He 
suggests that more effort should be devoted to the 
“cure” than to the “cause” of delinquency. 

An Invitation to Group Counseling.—For 10 
years Herbert Vogt, supervising probation officer 
for the U.S. District Court at Washington, D.C., 
has been active in group methods as an adjunct 
to supervision. For the past 3 years he has con- 
ducted orientation groups for persons newly 
placed on probation and parole. Mr. Vogt de- 
scribes how his group sessions are organized, how 
they are conducted, and what transpires during 
the group meetings. 

Psychiatric Services for Sex Offenders on Pro- 
bation.—Methods and problems of developing an 
outpatient treatment program for sex offenders 
on probation are delineated by psychiatrists 
Joseph J. Peters, M.D., and Robert L. Sadoff, 
M.D., of Philadelphia. They discuss the relation- 
ship that should exist among the probationer, the 
probation officer, and the court and comment on 
the advantages of group psychotherapy. Success- 
ful involvement in group therapy, they find, en- 
ables the probationer to achieve improved levels of 


self-esteem, job status, and meaningful relation- 
ships with people, thereby diminishing recidivism. 

“Say, Have You Got Anything Around Here 
for a Dummy?”—Education and training pro- 
grams in the federal prison system are in a dy- 
namic state of flux, writes Sylvia G. McCollum, 
educational research specialist for the Bureau of 
Prisons. Correctional educators and other staff, 
working as a team, are trying to create an institu- 
tional tone which communicates to the inmate 
population that the purpose of the federal correc- 
tional system is not punishment but “help.” Mrs. 
McCollum explains how the highly individual pro- 
grams of the Bureau’s institutions take into 
account different learning styles and individual 
preferences and talents. Programs range from 
basic literacy and entry level skill training to 
highly sophisticated and advanced programs. 

A Friend in Need . . . —Ken Jackson, who 
spent 17 years of his life either on probation, 
parole, or at an institution, gives us a vivid 
account of his difficult experiences in making a 
comeback to responsible citizenship. He was an 
addict at 14 and an alcoholic at 19. He is a staff 
member of The Fortune Society of New York City. 


Volunteers and Professionals: A Team in the 
Correctional Process.—Despite the widespread 
acceptance and use of volunteers in corrections, 
Ira M. Schwartz, director of volunteer services 
for the Hennepin County Department of Court 
Services (Minneapolis), believes the correctional 
field is not benefiting to the fullest extent from the 
contributions that can be made by the use of 
volunteers. With appropriate training, super- 
vision, and program management, he asserts, 
volunteers can be trained to provide essentially 
the same services to clients as those provided by 
paid professional staff. He relates his experience 
with volunteers in his court. 

Methadone Primer.—The answers to 17 basic 
questions regarding the use of methadone in the 
treatment of narcotic addicts are given in this 
primer prepared by the New York State Narcotic 
Control Commission. 

Employment of the Rehabilitated Offender in 
the Federal Service.—The U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission presents here its policy relating to the 
employment of rehabilitated offenders in the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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The Man With a Record: A Civil Rights Problem 


By SOL RUBIN 
Counsel, National Council on Crime and Delinquency 


entered the era when criminals are treated 

and rehabilitated, having left the terrible 
and immoral time when the concept of an eye for 
an eye prevailed. Alas, it is not so. Quite the con- 
trary prevails. Nowadays, after a man has com- 
pleted the sentence of the courts—presumably a 
rehabilitative sentence—the law is not through 
punishing him. He suffers one deprivation after 
another for the rest of his life, and nothing we 
have in our law can entirely undo the record that 
dogs him. Even a pardon—even a pardon for in- 
nocence—does not. The record that dogs him may 
not be a conviction of crime at all, but a record of 
an arrest; and the arrest may be an improper 
one. Something like three out of four arrests are 
illegal.' 

With this picture of the reality of American 
“correction” (a word that may need replacement), 
eye-for-eye has a certain appeal. If one reads the 
18th century criminological essay of Beccaria, 
the important message it had—and has—is that 
punishment should not exceed the needs of public 
protection; and that there should be a limit on 
punishments.” The publication of Beccaria’s essay 
(1764) coincides with our Revolution. But since 
the founding of this country, although certain 
brutal or calloused practices (some well intended) 
have disappeared (although not all), sentences in 
the United States have steadily become longer, and 
they continue to lengthen. Statutes requiring crim- 
inals to register are added in some places. But 
everywhere, let a former criminal look for a job 
and if he is honest enough to admit to a record, 
chances are he will not get it—either in govern- 
ment or in private industry—without great dif- 
ficulty, or he will get a job at a level reflecting 
a degraded status. He may lose out on housing 
(especially public housing), insurance, etc. 


L MERICAN PENOLOGY prides itself that it has 


Modern Disabilities 


We have forbidden some punishments that ex- 
isted in ancient times such as attainder, producing 
forfeiture of estates, corruption of blood, and civil 
death (though the last still remains in a minority 
of states). These things were not carried over 


» 


into colonial jurisprudence. But once this was 
done, the situation of the man with a record has 
worsened in modern times. The discovery of 
fingerprinting has led to its use against non- 
criminals as well as criminals, and as time goes 
on more and more job applicants or employees are 
being required to submit to fingerprinting to dis- 
cover a criminal record. The assumption is that 
the criminal record should be enough to disqualify 
the individual and usually it does disqualify him. 

The device of licensing more and more kinds 
of work or enterprises is easily adaptable to 
scrutinizing applicants for any criminal record; 
and willy-nilly, it is done. In California approxi- 
mately 60 occupations require state licenses. 
Thirty-nine of these laws permit denial, revoca- 
tion, or suspension of a license for conviction of 
a felony or of an offense involving moral turpi- 
tude.* Most states have similar laws, usually 
supplemented by local ordinances using the same 
device. 

If these things protected the public, a reason- 
able argument (but not an irrefutable one) could 
be made for their existence and use. But in most 
instances they are either obviously not protective, 
or the inquiry as to the degree of protection 
afforded or needed is not made. Indeed, they may 
be counterprotective, for, aside from the damage 
they do to individuals, in doing that damage they 
help keep a certain number of people in the under- 
world, since no other choice is open to them. 

So far, the law upholds all the statutes and 
practically all practices in depriving people of 
rights. An 1898 case, recently relied on, said that 
the state ‘‘may require both qualifications of learn- 
ing and of good character, and, if it deems that 
one who has violated the criminal laws of the 
state is not possessed of sufficient good character, 
it can deny to such a one the right to prac- 
tice ..., and, further, it may make the record of 
a conviction conclusive evidence of the fact of the 
violation of the criminal law and of the absence of 
the requisite good character.”* Citing this and 
other cases, the current attitude of the courts 
appears to be that statutes and administrative 
authorities may classify all former offenders as 
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unfit for any type of employment because of 
“character.’”” 

To undo such a line of thought may be difficult, 
but it must be done, because the outrage it does 
not only to due process of law but to human beings 
as well, is inconsistent with the federal constitu- 
tion’s concept of “liberty.”" What if we retro- 
gressed to the 18th century rationalist idea that 
needless punishment—punishment not exceeding 
the needs of public protection—would be excluded 
from sentences or the consequences of conviction. 
It would mean that when a convicted defendant 
is vot sentenced to commitment, but is placed on 
probation, and receives a suspended sentence, he 
should lose no civil rights. This is a reeommenda- 
tion of the Standard Probation and Parole Act 
published as long ago as 1955.* 

It is a contradiction of the purposes of proba- 
tion and parole that this view does not prevail. A 
California case cites the following instruction to 
a new parolee: “Your civil rights have been sus- 
pended. Therefore you may not enter into any 
contract, marry, engage in business or execute 
a contract without the restoration of such civil 
rights by the Adult Authority.” A look at the 
rights restored by the Adult Authority at the time 


of release on parole is just as sad, hardly more 
than that on release he may be at large. He may 
rent a habitation, he is told, buy food, clothing, 
and transportation, and tools for a job; and he is 
advised that he has the benefit of rights under 


Workman’s Compensation, 
surance, etc.* 

When the sentence is commitment, the principle 
of Coffin v. Reichard” ought to apply, that a 
prisoner retains (or should retain) all rights of 
an ordinary citizen except those expressly or by 
necessary implication taken away by law. With 
the Supreme Court sympathetic to allowing 
prisoners to vote,'” with the current fashion in 
correctional legislation to allow committed pris- 
oners to leave the institution to work, it is diffi- 
cult to understand what civil rights should be 
lost, other than liberty itself (such custody as 
the state wishes to retain). The “implications” 
of custody are no more than securing and super- 
vising containment in the institution. The sudden 
sweep through the legislatures of work release, 
by which committed prisoners may be released 
into the community for work during the day, 
ought to have its own implications. One of the 
striking things about the program is that pris- 
oners—who when discharged, 


Unemployment In- 


could not get 


jobs—are suddenly welcomed by employers while 
still prisoners. 


Legislative Remedies 


Despite the repressive elements on the Ameri- 
can scene, liberating forces also are at work. 
Certainly that is true in penal law. Both support- 
ers and critics of the Supreme Court in the period 
of Chief Justice Warren speak of its activist role 
in forging rules to protect citizens against police 
abuse.'' It is striking that the death penalty has 
dwindled in its application in the last 10 years, 
and not as a result of legislation or any startling 
breakthrough in court decisions. It is striking 
that prison populations in three-quarters of the 
states have gone down, rather than up, in the 
last half dozen years.'” 

Suddenly the legislatures have at last expanded 
procedural and substantive due process in sentenc- 
ing, probation, and parole. The legislative output 
in 1969 was unprecedented in this regard. There 
has not been anything comparable in a single year 
for the entire period since the end of World War 
II, and perhaps not for years before then. In 1969 
several state legislatures provided for counsel at 
public expense for probationers. On revocation 
procedure, one state calls for competent evidence 
(i.e. not heresay). Two states grant the right to 
be confronted by witnesses, and impliedly the 
right to cross-examine the witnesses. More states 
give defendants access to the presentence report 
as a right. Similar developments are beginning to 
be made in parole legislation." 

But what about the loss of civil rights by a 
convicted or arrested defendant? The legislatures 
have not begun; but at least legislative proposals 
are beginning to be made and talked about.'! I am 
glad to see one writer suggesting that “legislation 
prohibiting most discrimination because of a 
criminal record may be a solution,” as Barry M. 
Portnoy does in an article entitled “Employment 
of Former Criminals,” in which he discusses the 
proposal in detail.'*° Some years ago I had noted 
that although statutes protect persons against 
discrimination in employment because of race, 
color, or religion, no such statute protects persons 
with a criminal record against discrimination. 
“It would have a sound basis in social need,” I 
said, but I was very pessimistic about its being 
adopted." 

A nondiscrimination statute would imply— 
perhaps some day mean—that we recognized that 
a criminal act did not necessarily stamp the 
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THE MAN 


offender as a permanent miscreant, but, rather, 
one who, except as limited by the sentence, is 
aided to be a well member of society by allowing 
him to be. 

Perhaps the intermediate step before that is a 
statute that, meanwhile, would protect the man 
with a record from discrimination by affording 
a means for the record to be annulled, so that 
questions about it would not be permitted. This 
is the approach taken by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency in its Model Act for An- 
nulment of Conviction of Crime.'‘ It provides: 


The court in which a conviction of crime has been 
had may, at the time of discharge of a convicted person 
from its control, or upon his discharge from imprison- 
ment or parole, or at any time thereafter, enter an order 
annulling, canceling, and rescinding the record of con- 
viction and disposition, when in the opinion of the 
court the order would assist in rehabilitation and be 
consistent with the public welfare. Upon the entry of 
such order the person against whom the conviction had 
been entered shall be restored to all civil rights lost 
or suspended by virtue of the arrest, conviction, or 
sentence, unless otherwise provided in the order, and 
shall be treated in all respects as not having been con- 
victed, except that upon conviction of any subsequent 
crime the prior conviction may be considered by the 
court in determining the sentence to be imposed. 

In any application for employment, license, or other 
civil right or privilege, or any appearance as a witness, 
a person may be questioned about previous criminal 
record only in language such as the following: “Have 
you ever been arrested for or convicted of a crime which 
has not been annulled by a court?” 

Upon entry of the order of annulment of conviction, 
the court shall issue to the person in whose favor the 
order has been entered a certificate stating that his 
behavior after conviction has warranted the issuance 
of the order, and that its effect is to annul. cancel, and 
rescind the record of conviction and disposition. 

Nothing in this act shall affect any right of the 
offender to appeal from his conviction or to rely on 
it in bar of any subsequent proceedings for the same 


offense. 

The proposal has received a certain amount of 
support in writing and in studies, but little legis- 
lative recognition. Meanwhile, some courts have 
proceeded (by rule, or less formal arrangements) 
to avoid some of the consequences of a record by 
avoiding entrance of the conviction.'* But the 
basic provision, protecting a man against ques- 
tions about his record, probably can be achieved 
only by legislation (unless the courts go further 
than they have so far in establishing rights of 
privacy). 

It would appear that protection against using 
an arrest record not resulting in a conviction 
would be more easily amenable to remedy than a 
conviction record, but it has not worked that way. 
In other countries the arrest record not resulting 
in a conviction generally cannot be used against 
one; but few United States jurisdictions provide 
any such protection.'” A bill in the New York 
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legislature would have made it a misdemeanor 
for an employer to inquire about arrests, but it 
failed to pass.*" 

The curative effect of a pardon is very lim- 
ited.2! To improve the effect of a pardon would 
probably be best done in state constitutions, but 
statutes could also do it. Pardon boards that have 
power to make commendations regarding clem- 
ency are extremely parsimonious in giving favor- 
able recommendations. 

Other changes in state constitutions may be 
needed. The Louisiana constitution forbids public 
employment of convicted offenders. Under it, a 
Louisiana court found that a 25-year-old convic- 
tion required a school bus driver to be fired from 
his job that he had held for 10 years because of 

Challenge in The Courts 


But the legislation and constitutional revision 
will come with difficulty. Constitutional challenges 
are needed meanwhile, both for what they can 
accomplish, and for the guidance they (and any 
success—or even failure—in the courts), can give 
the legislatures. 

What are the grounds of challenge? Probably 
the one most readily thought of, and the one most 
attempted, is procedural due process in the denial 
or revocation of licenses. It has not been very 
successful, but the highhandedness of the pro- 
cedures and the vagueness of criteria guarantee 
ultimate success. The New York statute under 
which the world prizefighting champion Muham- 
med Ali was denied a license to fight in New York 
after a conviction for draft evasion, contains 
such grounds of revocation as associating with 
any person who has been convicted of a crime.** 

We ought to use the principle, beginning to be 
developed, at least, in sentencing, that considera- 
tion must be given to the individual, i.e., no 
mandatory or automatic deprivation of rights. 
The issue of equal protection of the laws is an- 
other ground. Our system of criminal justice is 
hardly a balanced one. The system of prisons is 
principally for the poor; so is the loss of civil 
rights. Corporations or white collar criminals, 
often proceeded against in administrative proceed- 
ings, do not suffer comparable deprivations. An 
employer with a criminal record is free to reject 
applicants for employment who have a criminal 
record. Discrimination is clearly practiced in the 
kinds of employment or services affected by the 
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statutes—entertainers, especially in “night life 
categories,” taxicab drivers, barbers, etc. 

One source that has hardly been tried is to 
challenge a needless deprivation on the ground 
that it is cruel and unusual punishment. There 
is one precedent of great excellence, a Michigan 
Supreme Court case that declared that punishing 
a druggist who violated a liquor sale statute by 
preventing him from conducting his business for 
5 years after conviction constituted cruel and 
unusual punishment.*! The court said, “It is safe 
to say that throughout the United States any fine 
or forfeiture is unusual which has not some limi- 
tation of value and any punishment is unusual 
which forfeits any civil rights. Duelling and con- 
viction on an impeachment are the only two things 
in most states which involve civil incapacities of 
a public nature, and both of these are provided 
for by the constitution. Disability to transact 
business is almost or quite unheard of in this 
country.” Presumably as a result of this decision, 
today Michigan is the only state in which no civil 
rights are lost by reason of a conviction except 
that the right to vote is suspended during any 
period of confinement in penal institutions or 
county jails.*° 

Aside from the cruel and unusual punishment 
argument, there is the question to be raised as to 
whether certain deprivations do not exceed the 
police power of the state, or whether one’s having 
a criminal record is a justifiable classification on 
which to base adverse discrimination. For years, 
women defendants were subject to longer prison 
terms than men, under the pretext of ‘‘indeter- 
minacy” of their sentences being a foundation for 
“treatment.” Finally—suddenly—two cases have 
said that the perfunctory dismissal of the charge 
of discrimination is not warranted. On examina- 
tion, as one case said, “The state has failed to 
carry its burden in support of the proposition 
that a greater period of imprisonment is necessary 
for the deterrence of women than for men.”? 
And another court said—‘“‘The Act ... is devoid 
of reasonable grounds of differences and is arbi- 
trary, discriminatory and invalid under the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States.”’** In these jurisdictions the stat- 
utes were invalidated. 

No invidious analogy is to be implied between 
women and those with a criminal record; but 
the analogy is apt in that each situation cannot 
be perfunctorily dismissed on the ground that a 
longer term is “treatment,” or that deprivation 
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of civil rights of offenders is “protection to the 
public” (police power). Let the courts begin to 
stop and examine whether, and which, depriva- 
tions and discrimination actually meet the test 
of being needful for public protection, actually, 
as the courts examined it in the women’s sentenc- 
ing cases. Let litigants require the courts to stop 
and examine these laws and practices. There is 
already a fair amount of evidence that many of 
the deprivations will not stand the test. 

There are other rights involved: The right of 
privacy, for example, today becoming more viable 
as the intrusions of government and nongovern- 
ment become greater. Is it not a right involved 
in a person with an arrest record but no convic- 
tion being subjected to disclosure and penalty 
for it? The telephone company cannot deny ser- 
vice to a man with a record.** It is an application 
of the principle that no private organization shall 
punish an individual for his crime. It is a prin- 
ciple that has hardly been used. 

The courts have to be tried. Doing so will un- 
doubtedly stimulate legislators to respond better 
than the courts can. The courts have to be tried, 
but they have not been. Only in recent years has 
discrimination against Negroes emerged with 
success in the courts. After decades of repudia- 
tion and failure, once Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion was decided in 1954, writes Associate 
Supreme Court Justice Thurgood Marshall, “law 
after law has been struck down and the tactics 
of delay are now being met head-on. New life 
has been breathed into the Civil War amendments 
and enactments.’’=" 

Why did it not happen earlier? The times 
were against it; but it is also true, as Justice 
Marshall points out, that ‘challenges were few 
and sporadic; and when they succeeded, the states 
reenacted the same scheme in different forms. 
Their ingenuity was certainly not taxed.” 

It is a truism that we find hard to accept that 
the protections of the Bill of Rights against police 
and other official abuse are for all of us, the crimi- 
nals and the noncriminals. But when we consider 
the tens of millions who have criminal records, 
the even greater number with a record of arrest, 
perhaps as many as 50 million,*’ it is clear that 
the civil rights of those who are in conflict with 
the law are, indeed, in the most pragmatic way, 
the interest of all. We are in an era of struggle 
for civil rights, for blacks, for women, for the 
mentally ill, for the young, even the delinquent 
young. Perhaps we are in a period of civil rights 
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for homosexuals and others whose sexual prac- 
tices are unreasonably subject to legal condem- 
nation. 

It is timely, indeed, that we awake to the ex- 
cesses in punishing those in conflict with the law. 
It is a field of great discrimination, and must be 
remedied, just as much as other discriminations 
must be remedied. Not all people with a criminal 
record are vicious or degraded to begin with, or 
if their crime was vicious, are they doomed to 
remain as they were; unless, of course, we strive, 
by discrimination and rejection, to make them so. 
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HAT’S THE MATTER with corrections, or 
W more particularly, correctional institu- 

tions? Why is progressive change so slow 
in coming and experimentation with substantial 
program innovation so sparse? Are we satisfied 
with present programs or do we lack the creative 
ideas necessary to forward movement? Is the 
nature of the problem confronting us so complex 
and resistant as to defy efforts to bring about 
significant change? Or are our institutions such 
tinder boxes that we dare not move lest we upset 
our very tenuous control? 

None of the questions can be answered by gen- 
eralities for correctional institutions and their 
leadership differ substantially in almost every 
conceivable dimension. Yet in some measure all 
correctional institutions are alike in that they 
share a common heritage as well as a common 
function in our society. And certain valid gen- 
eralizations can be drawn regarding some char- 
acteristics and problems which they share as 
result. 


Medical Model Inappropriate 


Correctional institutions continue to be sub- 
stantially hung up on what I refer to as the 
“medical model,” a product of history which has 
many negative implications for the development 
of more effective correctional programs. The term 
“correctional” is used here to encompass efforts 
to bring about planned change in the behavior 
of individual inmates, efforts variously referred 
to as treatment, rehabilitation, reform, or what 
have you. For more years than most of us can 
remember, dominant professional opinion favored 
the view that delinquents were sick and that their 
delinquency was the expression of that sickness. 
Some 10 to 15 years ago, strongly influenced by 
the work of such scholars as Albert K. Cohen, 
Richard Cloward, Loyd Ohlin, and others, greater 
recognition developed of the causative role which 
may be played by such influences and factors as 
aspirational levels, differential opportunities for 
achievement, and subcultural value systems. 

More recently, interpretations of delinquency 
as reactions to failure to achieve desired goals 
through legitimate means also are being ques- 
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tioned and reexamined. But at least there is grow- 
ing concurrence that most delinquents served by 
corrections are much more like the rest of us than 
we have generally recognized in the past. Further, 
that significant clues for more productive cor- 
rectional efforts might be found out of asking 
ourselves why we, representing the majority of 
citizens, manage to refrain from the kind and 
degree of delinquency which would bring us into 
the criminal justice system. The answer to this 
broad question is too involved to permit real re- 
view here, important as such an effort would be. 
It should also be recognized that factors other 
than the kind and degree of delinquency involved 
also play a role in determining whether a person 
is apprehended for and convicted of crime. 

It will serve the purpose of the argument to be 
made to merely observe that positive and reason- 
ably conforming behavior results from or at least 
appears correlated with a good feeling about one- 
self—a positive self-image to use the stock soci- 
ological phrase—an opportunity for at least some 
share of the good things of life, and internaliza- 
tion of standards which value the dignity and 
well-being of self and others, and respect for the 
rights of all. These feelings and attitudes arise 
out of human relationships, the influence which 
man has upon man, peer upon peer, one genera- 
tion upon another, feelings and attitudes which 
become imbedded in the life styles of groups. 

But the “medical model” persists and institu- 
tions continue to view themselves as hospitals, 
social hospitals perhaps, where the staff—at least 
the treatment staff—become doctors responsible 
to rehabilitate the patients. ““We” the staff will 
be the change agents and “‘they” the inmates will 
be expected to respond to us. 

The defeating elements in this medical model 
are too obvious to require much elaboration. The 
“vou-are-sick” approach plays right into the 
social offender’s need and desire to project re- 
sponsibility for his criminal acts upon others. 
“T’ve got problems,” he asserts. ““My father drank 
or my mother ran around” and so forth. Surely 
he has problems, vet correction requires that he 
be forced to accept responsibility for what he 
does now—for the consequences of his own be- 
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havior. He may need help in understanding why 
he acts the way he does but he should not be 
permitted to cop out on responsibility for it. 
Further, the medical model helps support treat- 
ment strategies toward fairly traditional worker- 
client one-to-one therapy formats whether pro- 
vided on an individual or group basis. Maybe this 
is one reason why major reliance upon such for- 
mats has persisted despite long-standing recogni- 
tion of their limited effectiveness. 

Viewed from the other side of the same coin, 
the ‘“‘delinquent-is-sick” perspective has restricted 
more adequate recognition and real exploitation 
of the obvious—that most delinquents have the 
same basic needs and respond similarly to the 
same array of human experiences which influence 
the majority of us. There is nothing new in ob- 
serving that behavior is greatly and directly in- 
fluenced by the people around us and the attitudes 
and values which their behavior reflects. Correc- 
tional agencies, particularly institutions, confront 
severe so-called subcultural problems expressed as 
inmate codes which embody very negative values 
supporting a hostile and aggressive life style. Yet 
few institutions have systematically applied avail- 
able knowledge to modify the negative subculture 
or to stimulate development of one which is sup- 
portive of treatment objectives. 


Upgrading the Self-Image 

As an example let’s look at what sociologists 
call the negative self-concept problem commonly 
attributed to inmates of correctional institutions. 
Generally it has been found that the majority feel 
inferior or even “bad” and that this self-image 
plays its part in requiring and supporting a sub- 
culture which values toughness, doing others be- 
fore they do you, and justifies both crime and 
failure. If this be true, one objective of corrections 
should be to help the delinquent feel better about 
himself and to improve his self-image. 

What goes into an improved self-image? Being 
patted on the back or given a white shirt to 
wear? I don’t think so. Being accorded respect 
and protected from humiliation and put down? 
Yes, but much more, too. Most significantly, 
people begin to feel important when they ave 
important, and hopefully for the right reasons. 
None of us feels so important or so good as when 
we really help another human being, and de- 
linquents are no exception to the rule. I have 
seldom met one who would not have been a wil- 


ling and sincere volunteer for the Peace Corps and 
not just as a way of escaping his immediate prob- 
lem either. People respond to the genuine interest 
of others. They sometimes are influenced by the 
advice and counsel of people whom they like and 
respect. But people change most dramatically out 
of the experience of being truly useful with all 
that it implies in terms of role definition, and the 
impact on self-image of being the good guy and 
receiving recognition for it. 

Perhaps we in corrections have tended to look 
in the wrong places for volunteers. We are prone 
to turn to the public—the ladies’ clubs, Kiwanis, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce—to secure vol- 
unteer help when those who most need to be do- 
gooders are our own customers. Correctional 
agencies abound with opportunities to use inmates 
in socially constructive roles, both paid and volun- 
teer. I suppose that few would disagree with this 
basic premise. The problem lies in “how to do it.” 
How do you structure opportunities for inmates 
to be of service to others, to do good, in a way 
which will have real meaning, produce genuine 
rewards, and protect against damaging exploita- 
tion of such opportunities? Maybe we should be 
employing staff to organize and administer inmate 
service programs, an idea which relates closely to 
the work of Doug Grant and several others in 
the field. 


Inservice Training for Inmates 


Perhaps the medical model has tended to ob- 
scure also the fact that correctional agencies, most 
conspicuously correctional institutions, represent 
communities comprised of both inmates and per- 
sonnel. Life within that community grows out of 
the totality of human relationships, including 
their expression in the form of rules, roles, and 
procedures. Now this is a self-evident proposition ; 
yet look what happens in practice. We wish to 
change institutions to the end of making institu- 
tional programs more effective in modifying the 
behavior of inmates in a positive direction. In 
terms of staff-inmate relationship, which all agree 
represents a prime element in the change process, 
our attempts at improvement focus on staff train- 
ing. We seem to think that if we can only get the 
staff to better understand the feelings and be- 
havior of the inmates, the staff will be nicer to 
inmates which will, in turn, change the latters’ 
behavior for the better. Again the staff will be the 
change agents, the inmates will simply react. This 
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simplistic approach overlooks at least one-half of 
the equation, namely, that staff reacts to inmate 
behavior, a reaction which may even be exag- 
gerated by the staff’s feeling of always being 
outnumbered. 

When visiting correctional institutions, admin- 
istrators often describe their staff training pro- 
grams in glowing terms. Enthusiastically they 
relate their efforts to upgrade the staff’s under- 
standing of behavior and to increase their skills 
in human relationships. When asked whether 
they have developed a parallel program for the in- 
mates, I usually draw a blank. Is such inservice 
training for inmates as a correlate to that for staff 
a too-far-out idea? Are our staffs more in need 
than our inmates of increased understanding of 
behavior or of increased skills in dealing with 
others? A systems approach to _ institutional 
change requires that attention be given reciprocal 
relationships within it. Such training for inmates 
would exert positive impact upon their role in the 
correctional institutions. It would recognize their 
potential contribution to improving the system 
and help generate pressure upon them to assume 
responsibility for positive impact and response. 
It would lend dignity and social significance to 
the inmate role without incurring greater cus- 
todial risks. Such a program would be saying to 
the inmate: “You are important here too. You 
are capable of assuming a different kind of role 
and responsibility and we believe that you can 
do it!” 

The most significant key to institutional change 
lies in modification in the roles of the interacting 
groups which comprise the system. So long as the 
inmate is locked into a helpless patient or prisoner 
status, he will project full responsibility for the 
system upon the establishment, including that for 
his own behavior. Lacking responsibility for the 
system or desirable status conferred by it, he will 
see it in opposition to his interests and goals. 
Inevitably he will be drawn into and will support 
a counterculture or subculture which has as one 
of its functions the frustration and defeat of many 
of the efforts and aims of correctional programs. 
The need to modify the role of inmate through 
endowing it with greater dignity, power, and 
significance in terms of the values of larger 
society seems evident. Incidently, the provision 
of training programs for inmates aimed to up- 
grade their insight into and skills in human re- 
lationships would in itself lend more social sig- 
nificance and dignity to their institutional role. 


If you believe that the significance of role as a 
factor in corrections is being overemphasized 
here, what in your judgment would be the impact 
upon the inmate’s behavior if he were subjected 
to a sharply different set of role associated ex- 
pectations? Suppose, for example, that some pro- 
gram serving adults had the ability and courage 
to experiment by bringing in every other offender 
as a staff member unknown to other staff or in- 
mates. Disregarding for the moment the practical 
problems in establishing such an experimental de- 
sign, do you believe that the men assigned to staff 
positions would act more like staff or more like 
inmates? Do you believe that the rate of their re- 
involvement in serious crime would be higher or 
lower than the men who were rehabilitated as 
inmates? Would we discover significant differ- 
ences in outcomes as measured by life styles and 
human relationships as well as recidivism in 
crime? 

Upgrading the Inmate Role 


We might find some additional clues as to how 
we could upgrade the inmate role by examining 
other means we employ to upgrade staff per- 
formance. Generally we are concerned that staff 
feels important, that they have an opportunity 
to contribute to development of policy and pro- 
gram and that all possible dignity and signifi- 
cance be attached to their roles. To this end we 
establish suggestion boxes, organize staff com- 
mittees without end, provide for pay increments, 
special awards, and many other forms of recog- 
nition. 

Salaries for inmates, while useful, are hardly 
high enough to lend dignity or a sense of signifi- 
cance to a job or the person holding it. In Min- 
nesota we pay from 50 cents to $1 a day, a sum 
which could hardly be called wages or a salary. 
Certainly it provides no concrete recognition 
that the inmate may be performing a useful or 
even essential job and does not enable him to 
assume any real responsibility for his own sup- 
port to say nothing of the support of others. 
What would be the impact upon the inmate role 
if we could introduce productive enterprises in 
correctional institutions, permit unionization of 
workers and pay wages high enough to enable 
men to become self-supportive, supportive of their 
families, independent of indebtedness? 

What seems particularly lacking in the ap- 
proaches we currently use are those which would 
seem most positive in terms of rehabilitation. 
Wages, awards, and other forms of individual 
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recognition, although desirable, may be experi- 
enced by some individuals as a kind of aggres- 
siveness which pits one man’s interest against 
another, which is substantially devoid of a “man- 
is-his-brother’s-keeper” philosophy of life. Yet 
the delinquent is not different from the rest of us 
in wanting to do good, to be a good citizen or 
good neighbor, and to be recognized for his con- 
tribution to others. He may fumble and need a 
lot of support in carrying out such a role, but this 
argues for structure not for failure to develop 
a great treatment potential. 

The inmate role for the most part carries with 
it no power or authority. Particular jobs may be 
assigned inmates which involve both power and 
prestige, but this is a grant to an individual who 
has been singled out. Many other inmates will 
gain authority and prestige within the inmate 
society, but again this is not inherent in the 
inmate role which more usually is associated with 
powerlessness—with helpless submission to an 
unkind fate. This role characteristic and expecta- 
tions accruing to it are defeating of the objective 
of the correctional field for reasons already re- 
counted above. 

We have long noted the common tendency of 
delinquents to blame their difficulties upon others 
—parents, wife, teachers, police, the judge. This 
projection serves the delinquent’s need to evade 
feelings of guilt and helps support a facade of 
self-righteousness. From a treatment point of 
view, we play right into his game by stripping 
him of decision making authority even in relation 
to the minutia of his daily life. Subjecting him 
to rigid rules and regulations he has had no part 
in making, removing him from his family, and 
for the married man his authoritative role as 
head of the household, simply proves that he is 
a pawn of an unfriendly world—a conclusion he 
uses to reinforce his defenses against change. 

We referred above to the significance we attach 
to giving staff opportunity to contribute to the de- 
velopment of program as an indispensable element 
in building staff morale and support. Although 
inmates have the most vital stake in program, our 
efforts to extend similar opportunities for them 
to participate in program development have been 
feeble. Numerous institutions have something in 
the way of inmate councils, but usually these are 
without influence or power beyond authority to 
advise on such relatively safe matters as recrea- 
tional schedules. There can be no real participa- 
tion without some power to influence the course 
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of events. The privilege of talking without being 
heard is more frustration than privilege. 

But what kind of authority are we willing to 
give inmates—and for what? Further, how and 
what kind of authority can be given to correc- 
tional clients without serious danger of its abuse? 

Let’s restate the broader dilemma of which 
that problem is a part. Our customers are people 
who have capacity to respond very positively to 
the full array of experiences which are rewarding, 
enriching, and positively motivating for the rest 
of us—a feeling that we are doing well and being 
recognized for it, experiencing the satisfaction of 
helping others, and finding it possible to exert 
reasonable control over our own life. At the same 
time, the need to control the delinquent behavior 
which brings him to us often results in further 
depriving him of the very experiences which he 
so vitally needs. What is needed is a method or 
format which would enable the inmate to control 
impulsive, aggressive behavior within the context 
of an experience which also is rewarding. And 
the kind of situation required to achieve these 
goals can be structured. 


Impact of Social Protest 


Contemporary America is caught up in a mael- 
strom of social protest and the field of corrections 
will not escape its impact despite the social con- 
servatism of the majority of the population it 
serves. Militancy has assumed a dramatic role in 
protest leadership which has acquired some skil! 
in use of the mass media and the implements of 
legal warfare. An enlarging percentage of the 
persons coming into correctional programs wil! 
have been influenced by various social protest 
movements and its leadership. We may look for- 
ward to receiving more militant offenders with 
greater awareness of how to use the media anc 
the courts to achieve their ends. The handwriting 
on the wall is large and clear—correctional agen. 
cies are going to confront increased militancy, 
particularly within the correctional institutions. 
Like students on university campuses and even 
in high schools, the inmates of correctional insti- 
tutions are going to become more vocal about 
conditions and rules they do not like, more asser- 
tive of alleged legal rights, and more militant 
in pressing for some identifiable and organized 
voice in the administration of correctional pro- 
grams. The multiple influence of current social 
protest may add to the “bad climate—bad sub- 
culture” problem referred to above and will surely 
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do so unless we are able to respond to the develop- 
ment with more wisdom and restraint than we 
have sometimes mustered. 

This development has profound meaning for 
the interacting staff-inmate roles in institutions 
in terms of both cause and effect. In some 
measure it is a protest against an inmate role 
which is without dignity, social significance, or 
power. Coping with such protest provides oppor- 
tunity to ameliorate the problems by restructur- 
ing the inmate role in a positive direction. 

How should correctional agencies respond? 
This is a crucially important question, for our 
response to these developments has potential both 
for the generation of increased tensions within 
our programs as well as their reduction and 
control. Simple resort to more stringent control 
measures seems likely to provoke a counter re- 
action of greater rebellion. The experience of 
universities in attempting to cope with this prob- 
lem may contain some lessons for us, and this is 
not to suggest that universities have always done 
too well with it. But it is worth noting that the 
least trouble has been experienced on campuses 
where there have been good communications be- 
tween administration, faculty, and students; 
where the administration in concert with faculty 
have taken special care to respond to honest 
student concerns and to refrain from alienating 
reactions. 

The need for us in corrections is to enlarge 
and extend communications between administra- 
tion, its staff, and the inmate world, and this is 
not a new need in any field of human service. We 
need to know more about group violence wherever 
it occurs. Perhaps we need to organize a research 
center which would focus upon the part of that 
problem which is experienced in the correctional 
field. Perhaps careful reconstruction of events 
leading up to several such incidents by a single 
research team would sharpen identification of 
common factors which underlie and trigger them. 

Good communications must be based upon 
mutual respect and a definition of roles which 
accords everyone the right to be concerned about 
his own life and to have his voice heard in de- 
cisions vitally affecting it. The establishment of 
more formal structure for the handling of inmate 
complaints and grievances, including machinery 
and procedures equipped to cope with those which 
are expressed through group action, would be a 
sound step for correctional agencies to take if 
they have not already done so. Such development 


should not represent a turning over of the insti- 
tution to the inmates nor mere response to the 
increased emphasis given by courts to the need 
for greater protection of the individual’s legal 
rights wherever he may be. The establishment 
of more visible and formalized structure for the 
making of decisions crucial to the inmate and 
means for appeal from and review of such de- 
cisions would serve the interests of correction 
well. The paranoia which characterizes the insti- 
stutional climate requires that we go out of our 
way to present a model of perfect fairness in 
handling offenders and their complaints. Such a 
model again would say loudly through action to 
the inmate, “We think your ideas and feelings 
are important and wish to ensure that they are 
given a full and fair hearing.” 


Conclusion 


Looking across related areas of human services 
as well as corrections, it is interesting to observe 
their confrontation of common truths. For years, 
our response to gross poverty was a public assist- 
ance program which involved substantial manage- 
ment of the recipient’s life. Public assistance 
workers worried that recipients might misuse the 
funds, buy beer, new cars, and so forth if per- 
mitted discretion in spending the assistance pro- 
vided them. The low level of public assistance was 
rationalized as a necessary element in motivating 
people to go to work. As a national policy, the 
program hasn’t worked. Now national planners 
have turned their attention in new directions and 
are asking such questions as—How can we help 
poor people to feel more adequate? How can we 
lend them more dignity and feelings of social 
significance? How can we make them feel that 
they retain substantial power over their own 
lives? Today we hear of such objectives as secur- 
ing “maximum feasible participation of the poor” 
as persons responsible for their own future, their 
own control of the decisions crucial to them. 

A parallel line of thinking is occurring in cor- 
rections. We, too, are beginning to face questions 
which relate to development of greater dignity 
in our clients, power over their own life experi- 
ence, and real participation in treatment pro- 
grams not just as the receivers but also in 
provider roles. The development of treatment 
programs having much capabilities while at the 
same time protecting both the public and our 
clients represents a most immediate challenge for 
all of us. 
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Two Modern Correctional Facilities in Japan 


By F. LOVELL BrxBy, PH.D.* 


N THE COURSE of my assignment at the United 
| Nations Asia and Far East Institute for the 

Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Of- 
fenders I had an opportunity to visit two unusual 
and progressive correctional facilities operated 
by the Bureau of Correction of the Ministry of 
Justice of Japan. 


Ohi Shipyard Camp 


The first facility is the Ohi Shipyard Camp on 
beautiful Shikoku Island in the Inland Sea of 
Japan. This camp is a completely open institution 
accommodating 120 inmates who are transferred 
from the Matsuyama Prison, parent institution, 
where Mr. T. Yoshida is warden. The staff num- 
bers 12. 

It is not the open character of the institution 
which makes it unique, however. There are many 
open institutions in the world and an increasing 
number of them in Japan. 

Ohi is noteworthy because it exemplifies the 
collaboration of government and the private sector 
in preparing offenders to assume independent and 
law-abiding roles in the community. In this case 
the private industrial sector is represented by an 
outstanding, successful, and public spirited cit- 
izen, Mr. Hisao Tsubouchi, president of the Ku- 
rushima Dock Company. Ohi Shipyard Gamp is 
located at one of the yards where his company 
builds large tankers. The public sector in the 
equation is the Bureau of Correction of the Minis- 
try of Justice. The camp started in 1961. At that 
time it was much smaller and was housed in 
temporary wooden barracks-style buildings. 

In 1968 the Kurushima Company built a new 
ferroconcrete 3-story building to house the prison 
unit. It is a light, airy, well furnished, and pleas- 
ant living unit which would compare favorably 
with a dormitory in any college or university. 
Once the building was built it was turned over 
to the management of the Ministry of Justice 
through the institution at Matsuyama Prison. The 
government has complete responsibility for the 


*Dr. Bixby is a recognized correctional authority in 
the United States who was a visiting expert on the staff 
of the United Nations and Far East Institute for the 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders at Fuchu, 
Tokyo, Japan, for the 12-month period ending June 1971. 
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management and control of the living quarters 
and has jurisdiction over the manner in which 
the inmates are treated and the conditions under 
which they work. 

The enthusiastic young superintendent of the 
camp, Mr. Myojin, outlined the criteria for select- 
ing inmates for transfer. The major factors 
considered are: 

1. One year to serve excluding parole time 

2. Above average in conduct in labor 

3. Sound emotional balance and no serious 
character deviations 

4. Above average physical condition 

5. Over 20 years of age and under 35 

6. An I.Q. of over 75. 

The range of crimes on the day I visited the 
institution included thefts of various kinds, fraud, 
injury to other persons, and two cases of murder. 

The daily schedule for the weekdays is given 
in a chart which is posted on the bulletin board 
and contained in the official literature about the 
project. 


DAILY SCHEDULE FOR INMATES 


6:30 
745 
715 
745 
755 
:00 
:00 
:00 
700 
710 
:00 
:40 


Rise 
Roll call 
Breakfast 
Morning gathering 
Leave the dormitory 
On work __ 
Lunch 

On work 

Off work 
First free time ___- 
Silent time 

Second free time 
Roll call 750 
Go to bed 710 


The work day is, of course, the major activity. 
The men are divided into small work groups, each 
with its own elected leader. They go to the yard 
and are assigned to work along with regular 
skilled workmen at all kinds of shipyard duties 
which include electric welding, crane operation, 
handling dangerous goods, truck driving, and so 
on. However, the on-the-job training is only one 
part of the vocational program of the camp. At 
night the men study the theoretical aspects of 
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their various assignments and before leaving the 
camp take the national vocational competency 
test in whatever trade or trades they have worked 
at and studied. The record of success in getting 
official licenses by taking the national vocational 
competency test is extraordinary. The following 
table gives the success rate in the various trades 
for the years 1966, 1967, and 1968. 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS WHO PASSED VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING TESTS AND RECEIVED LICENSES 
RELATING TO SHIPBUILDING WORK 


Types of 


Training 1966* 1967" 


120 82% 


All types 80 80% 


Electric welding 
engineer 

Crane operator 

Dangerous article 
handler 

High-pressure gas 
handler 

Three grade 
commercial 
bookkeeping 


2 39 92% 
9 90% 


58 
12 86% 
9 60% 23 82% 


8 80% 9 100% 


8 6 15 94%) 24 18 75% 
*The figures to the left represent the number of inmate applicants 


for official tests, the middle figures those that passed, and the right 
figures the percentage of those who passed. 


Equipped with the national licenses, the in- 
mates leaving Ohi Camp have no difficulty in 
finding suitable placements at skilled trades when 
they return to their homes. 

The work and the training program, although 
the core of activities, is not the whole story. There 
is a major degree of inmate participation in the 
management of their own affairs. As stated be- 
fore, each work group elects its own leader to be 
responsible for any necessary negotiations with 
the civilian or the yard management. There also 
are regular evening meetings to discuss and decide 
matters affecting the welfare of the camp as a 
whole. 

A vigorous program of club activities gives the 
opportunity for a wide range of individual inter- 
ests. Among the most popular clubs are tea 
ceremony, flower arrangement, calligraphy, writ- 
ing Japanese poems (haiku), a chorus, an in- 
mates’ paper, and a variety of athletic games 
including soft ball, volley ball, table tennis, tennis, 
and boating. 

Visits by families are encouraged and are al- 
lowed on all days when work is not required. And 
in some cases, where unusual circumstances pre- 
vail, visits may be held during working hours. 
The visits are completely open and _ unsuper- 
vised. In fact, frequently during the summer 


months the inmates are boated over to one of the 
tiny islands that dot the cove where the shipyard 
is situated. There they may swim and picnic and 
enjoy themselves in a normal fashion. 

Another activity that is worthy of note because 
it has served to make the colony not only accept- 
able but also greatly admired by the surrounding 
community, relates to various civic services per- 
formed by the inmates. For instance, they paint 
lamp posts, repair bridges, clean up unsightly 
spots in public areas, care for village trees and 
shrubbery, and render all kinds of useful services 
to the neighborhood community. 

All in all, the Ohi Shipyard Camp exemplifies 
all of the principles that usually are considered 
a part of the community-based correctional facil- 
itv, and the results seem to indicate a high pro- 
portion of successful rehabilitations. 

Among 664 inmates released from the camp in 
8 years from September 1961 to December 1969, 
only 74 have been arrested for new crimes and 
the recidivism rate stands at a low 11.2 percent. 


Kitsuregawa School 


The second noteworthy project is the Kitsu- 
regawa Agricultural and Civil Engineering School 
opened in June 1970 as a branch of Utsunomiya 
Prison where Mr. T. Yagishita is warden. Early 
in 1971 it will be attached to a new closed insti- 
tution at Kurobane which will replace Utsunomiya 
Prison. 

This open facility for 100 inmates is located in 
a sheltered valley in Tochigi Prefecture, Honshu. 
The inexpensive, one-story prefabricated wooden 
buildings on iron frames are widely scattered 
over the site to give a sense of space and freedom. 

The administrative and living quarters consist 
of three attractive units grouped in the center of 
the site. The main building has an office, a guest 
room, a night-duty officer’s room, and two class 
rooms. 

The two dormitory buildings are colorful, com- 
fortable, and provide study centers as well-as 
sleeping accommodations for two groups of 20 
inmates each. Another smaller dormitory accom- 
modates camp maintenance workers who are not 
assigned to either of the training programs. 

A large, hangar-type storage shed for equip- 
ment, a modern dairy barn, an up-to-date piggery, 
and several hothouses make up the rest of the 
structures. 

As at Ohi, the vocational programs are specific. 
Men are sent te the school by the classification 
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unit ot the Tokyo Regional Correction Head- 
quarters to spend a year learning to operate heavy 
road-building equipment or to learn modern 
methods of agriculture and animal husbandry. 

Again, as at Ohi, there are close ties to the 
surrounding communities and the school enjoys 
active local support. Future plans contemplate 
that the farm men will go out weekends to help 
local farmers while the equipment operators, after 
learning the essentials on a huge practice ground, 
will take the road equipment out to do work for 
the towns and villages and the Prefecture. 

The teaching statf consists of three in practical 
construction work, two in agriculture, and three 
in related academic and social adjustment courses. 

Licenses and proficiency certificates recognized 
throughout the Nation will be awarded at the end 


of the 1-year course to those who have successfully 
completed one of the branches. 

The school has not been in operation long 
enough to have any followup figures to publish. 
However, it was interesting to find a team of five 
psychologists from the Tokyo Regional Correction 
Headquarters visiting the school to see how their 
first selections are getting along. 

After seeing these pioneering projects, one must 
conclude that Japan has embarked on a thorough 
exploration of the possibilities of specific training 
in open situations to prepare men for re-entry 
into community life with a minimum of “prison 
hangover.” 

More information about these and other pro- 
jects may be obtained from The Correction 
Bureau, Ministry of Justice, Tokyo, Japan. 


Protecting the Child Victim of Sex Crimes 
Committed by Adults 


By VINCENT DE FRANCIS 
Director, The American Humane Association, Children’s Division 


community’s least protected children. Fre- 

quent victims of parental neglect, they are, 
almost always, also neglected by the community 
which has consistently failed to recognize the 
existence of this as a substantial problem. 

It is possible that society’s refusal to face this 
problem in all its implications is the incongruous 
reality of its existence in the midst of our highly 
developed civilization. The fact of sexual abuse of 
children is unpalatable. It is a reminder and a 
symbol of society’s failure to control destructive 
human behavior—of society’s inability to protect 
its most defenseless from exposure to the de- 
praved, primitive, and emotionally sick cravings 
of a disoriented few. ; 

The fact remains, however, that most communi- 
ties have closed their eyes to the needs of these 
children. Their cry for help is unheeded—it is 
unheard or ignored. In the comparatively few in- 
stances where such situations are publicized com- 
munity concern is projected in punitive measures 
against the offender. There is swift action to im- 
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pose sanctions against the guilty adult but scant 
appraisal of the damage to the child victim. 

These children are acutely in need of services 
to protect them against repeated offenses and to 
help reduce the effects of the traumatic occur- 
rence. If the abrasive effects of sexual abuse are 
to be controlled on behalf of the child’s long range 
interests then the community must be prepared 
to offer such highly skilled diagnostic and treat- 
ment services as may be required. 

The paucity of information regarding the inci- 
dence of sex crimes against children and the 
absence of data assessing the impact and effect 
of the sexual victimization on the child victim’s 
emotional health result in a general failure to 
mount a coordinated attack on this national 
problem. 


Defining the Problem 


Sex acts committed against children run the 
full range of sex experiences, particularly in its 
deviant forms. The more usual victims are girls. 
3oy victims are numerous and their involvement 
is chiefly in homosexual activity. 
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Because sex crimes are so personal and because 
they relate to areas which in our culture are 
laden with taboos and strong emotional impact, 
child victims are exposed to serious emotional 
stresses and tensions. Enormous blocks in terms 
of fear, guilt, shame, and loss of self-esteem are 
often created. The amount of damage to the 
mental health and personality development of 
the child victim cannot be readily assessed. There 
has been too little research on this specific 
problem. 

The situation is compounded by the very real 
and urgent objective of criminal law—the im- 
mediate prosecution of the adult offender. Law 
enforcement personnel—police and prosecutor— 
are under pressure, and sometimes under fire, of 
public concern and public opinion to make an 
air-tight case against “degenerates” who prey on 
children. The natural consequence is that what 
happens to children in the process seems of lesser 
importance or is lost sight of in the desire and 
rush to meet the clamor of public demands for 
retribution. Little thought is given by the com- 
munity to the problems of the child victim and 
his parents whose needs and rights often are 
trampled in the pursuit of sanctions against the 
offender. 

With the needs of law enforcement a prime 
objective, the needs of the child victim become 
subordinate. While there may be recognition of a 
child’s need for medical attention, 11 the physical 
sense, little understanding is shown of the emo- 
tional impact of the crime and the problems it 
may create for the child. Rarely is the child pro- 
tected through the sometimes lengthy period of 
police investigations and court proceedings. 

The initial shock of the crime is heightened and 
tensions are increased and compounded under 
questioning by police in their search for evidence. 
A sensitive child may be subjected to an excruciat- 
ing experience during efforts to elicit the sordid 
facts of the crime. Emphasis on the minutest 
details of the offense serve to magnify the act out 
of proportion and add to the child’s sense of guilt 
and shame. For the older child there is embar- 
rassment when he reveals too little knowledge or 
too much knowledge of the sex act and of deviant 
sexual behavior. Added embarrassment arises 
when the child uses childish or infantile termi- 
nology to describe what happened; or language 
which is too sophisticated; or vulgar street talk 
with its use of short Anglo-Saxon words. 

If the culprit is arrested, to the ordeal of police 


interrogation is added the nightmare of testifying 
at the arraignment or preliminary hearing. If the 
crime is a felony, the child will appear before the 
grand jury to give more testimony. After indict- 
ment comes the trial. In most jurisdictions this 
trial is in the adult criminal court, and all too 
frequently in open court before a jury. The ex- 
perience of testifying and of being subjected to 
cross-examination may be considerably more trau- 
matizing than was the crime itself. Efforts by 
defense counsel to discredit or confuse the child, 
even when held to a minimum, make this a nerve- 
racking and terrifying ordeal. 

In all but a few communities the child faces 
these harrowing experiences with little help or 
preparation. Some children are assisted to live 
through this trying exposure if their parents have 
understanding and are aware and alert to the 
child’s need for support. Parents who are con- 
cerned, responsible, and adequate are able to meet 
the child’s needs, either through their own efforts 
or through use of community resources. 

But in too many cases the parents themselves 
also are victims of the emotionally damaging 
experience. They feel threatened by the occur- 
rence. They may feel shame and guilt. Their 
self-esteem is lowered. They are anxious and fear- 
ful about what friends and neighbors may say. 
Their inexperience with problems of this kind 
frightens them. They may need help and do not 
know where to find it, or the weight of the prob- 
lem paralyzes them. Sometimes parental frustra- 
tion is turned in angry blame toward the child, 
adding to the child’s confusion and feelings of 
guilt. 

While they may be concerned, some parents are 
grossly inadequate to assist the child or to seek 
help for the child. Others may be neglecting 
parents and their very neglect may have con- 
tributed to the circumstances which exposed the 
child to the crime. In a considerable number of 
situations a member of the family—a parent, 
parent substitute, or adult sibling—may have 
committed the crime against the child. 

The victim of incest is especially vulnerable. 
The child’s feelings of guilt are often too enorm- 
ous for the ego to accommodate; serious emotional 
damage to the point of schizophrenia may result. 
This home offers little, if any, protection to the 
child, not only because the perpetrator has easy 
access,.but also because the other parent (usually 
the mother) is frequently aware of the situation 
and either condones it or is immobilized by fear 
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of physical injury to herself or by fear of losing 
her husband completely. 

Now, let’s examine the facts more closely. Much 
of the data I shall present are drawn from an 
intensive 3-year study of sexual abuse conducted 
under my direction in New York City. Under a 
grant from the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
the study covered the period between 1966 and 
1969. The report was published in 1970. 

First, the matter of incidence. 

Any discussion of incidence must recognize the 
existence of a wide gap between the reported 
incidence and actual total occurrence. Reported 
incidence represents only the top edge of the moon 
as it rises over the mountain. The hidden, unre- 
ported incidence is “x” times larger than the 
reported. And the algebraic “x” is an unknown— 
it may, and can, be any number from 2 to 10 or 
even 50. 

The incidence of reported sexual abuse of chil- 
dren in the City of New York, for each of the 3 
years under study, was found to be in excess of 
3,000 cases. These were cases actually reported 
to law enforcement authorities and verified to be 
sexual abuse. 

We hesitate to make national projections of 
the New York experience. If in one city the 
annual incidence of sexual abuse is 3,000 cases 
plus, what must the annual incidence be for the 
Nation as a whole? 

I firmly believe that no community is immune 
to the problem. No community, rural or urban, 
can say such cases are unknown to it. An ultra 
conservative estimate would place the annual oc- 
currence of reported sexual abuse as at least 
100,000 cases. Many more go unreported! 

It is not possible to make a more accurate 
assessment because police figures and FBI crime 
statistics show no breakdowns in terms of victims. 
Therefore, crimes against children are not defined. 
Statistics on misdemeanors or lesser crimes are 
even less accurately maintained. 

Suffice it to say that the problem of sexual abuse 
is a very real one! It is a problem of immense 
propgrtions! It is pervasive! It has been identified 
and documented, as to occurrence, in every state, 
and it is common to both urban and rural centers. 


Nature and Characteristics 


What is the nature of these acts against chil- 
dren? What are the characteristics of these 


offenses? What are the characteristics of the 
offenders and of the victims? 

Children are subjected to sexual abuse of all 
types. The offenses may vary from simple sex 
play, such as “fondling” or manual play, to full 
intercourse. Included in the range of sexual acts 
are indecent exposure, carnal abuse, oral or anal 
sodomy, rape, and incest. In the New York study, 
on the basis of frequency of occurrence, these acts 
were rated as follows: rape cases were most 
numerous, followed in order by carnal abuse, 
sodomy, impairing the morals of a minor, and 
incest. 

In approximately 60 percent of the cases studied 
the child victim was subjected to the offense in 
a single occurrence only. Children were victim- 
ized repeatedly in 41 percent of the cases with 
the offense occurring many times, over periods 
of time ranging up to 7 years in some cases. 

Many of these long term situations involved 
offenders who were members of the child’s own 
household. The offender had easy access to the 
child, accounting for the pattern of repetitive 
offenses. In these incest type cases, if there was 
more than one female child in the home, the 
offender frequently went down the line, beginning 
with the oldest sibling and, in turn, transferring 
his attention to the next youngest in line. 

Who ace the offenders? 

Our findings shattered a commonly held opinion 
—an opinion principally held by the man in the 
street—but one which has been shared by many 
professionals. 

The stereotype of the sexual offender against 
children is the pervert who lurks at a school yard 
to lure a child into his car. This does happen. But 
such cases are in the minority. In 75 percent of the 
cases, the offender is a member of the child’s own 
household, a relative not in the household, a neigh- 
bor, a friend or a person in the community with 
whom the child has frequent contact. The total 
stranger was the offender in less than 25 percent 
of the cases studied. In 27 percent the offender 
was in the child’s household. In 11 percent more 
the offender was a relative by blood or marriage. 
Almost 40 percent of the cases involved persons 
closely related to the child victim. 

Another view of offenders found them to be on 
a ratio of 97 percent males to 3 percent females. 
This is a curious statistic in this day of concern 
over equality for women! We had reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the ratio did not represent 
a true picture. In this instance, the statistic on 
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the sex of offenders was suspect because cases of 
women offenders who may _ sexually exploit 
younger boys are’ rarely reported. This is so 
because, in such situations, boys do not consider 
themselves to be victims. So what is there to 
report? The few cases which were identified were 
reported by the parents of the boys involved. 

The age of offenders ranged from a low of 17 
to a high of 68. The median age was found to be 
31. These offenders were not boys or adolescents. 
They were chronologically mature adults, al- 
though, emotionally, they were grossly immature 
or seriously disturbed. 


The Victims 


As one might readily anticipate, the victims 
were girls on a ratio of 10 girls to one boy. Male 
child victims were used in homosexual activities 
with the exception of part of the 3 percent of 
cases where the offender was a female. 

Victims were of all ages. They varied from 

mere infants under 1 year to 15-year-olds. The 
median age was 11 years. Of special significance 
is the disparity in age between victim and of- 
fender. The median age of victims was 11; the 
median age of offenders was 31 years. 
’ No consideration of characteristics of victims 
can ignore the question of active participation by 
the victim in the sexual experience. Roughly 
speaking about one-third of the children played 
a participant role. But to more fully understand 
what that participation was, or what it implied, 
we must explore how this “participation” came 
about. 

Offenders succeeded in exploiting children 
through the use of threats, or force, or entice- 
ments. Patently, participation induced by force 
or threat of bodily harm cannot be construed to 
imply consent. Sixty percent of the children in 
the study were physically coerced. 

What about consent through enticement? This 
is the only area where the question of consent 
by the child may arise. In some 15 percent of the 
cases the lure was tangible—a sum of money, 
from small coins to large bills; or a gift, from 
pieces of candy to some rather expensive items. 

A more subtle kind of enticement was used to 
induce participation from about 25 percent of 
the victims. No outward show of force was used 
here. In all these cases there was a pre-existing 
relationship between offender and victim which 
the offender used to gain compliance. Offenders 
in this group were relatives or close friends. The 
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offender used the child’s strong desire to not dis- 
please him, even though, to the child, the adult’s 
request may have seemed unpleasant, or dis- 
tasteful, or even bizarre. The child’s wish and 
need to please him were exploited by the offender. 
In some instances the child was assured that what 
was requested was perfectly normal and proper 
because of the very relationship between them. 

A subtle threat underlies the compliance of the 
child in these circumstances. The child not only 
wishes to prevent causing displeasure to this 
person in whom she has trust and for whom she 
has affection, but also his position of authority 
in their relationship carries an implied threat of 
possible punishment for incurring his displeasure 
by a refusal. It would not be correct, therefore, 
to consider these children as true participants. 
Their seeming willingness to conform, in most 
cases, stems from a combination of subtle pres- 
sures too obscure for the children to know or 
identify. 

In my opinion these children were no less 
victimized than those who yielded to brute force. 
In a technical sense the child may be said to 
“consent’”—but is the child truly aware of the 
meaning of the exchange? I place this consent 
in the same class as that of a child who permits 
the pediatrician to jab him with a needle so that 
he may get a lollipop from the doctor’s desk 
drawer. 

Reference to consent in these cases applies 
only to “psychological,” not “legal,” consent. 
Children are by law protected against consenting 
with respect to areas where, because of age, they 
are deemed incapable of an informed consent, i.e., 
a consent predicated on full and complete under- 
standing of the act. 

Recognizing this fact, society has created many 
legal protections. Children under 21 may not enter 
into valid contracts; children may not marry if 
within proscribed age limits; females below age 
limits set by statute may not consent to sexual 
intercourse, unless married, and then only with 
the spouse; and most important to this context, 
children may not consent to sexual exploitation 
by adults. 

The question of consent, therefore, is meaning- 
ful only in terms of exploring the motivations of 
the child whose “psychological consent”? was ex- - 
pressed, or perhaps implied by participation in 
the sexual offense. Theoretically, such participa- 
tion: (1) may be initiated by the child to gratify 
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emotional needs, or (2) may come in response to 
initial approaches by the offender. 

In the first category would be found what some 
writers have called the “seductive” behavior of 
the child. The second category covers the use of 
enticements—tangible or intangible. 

What constitutes seductive behavior? What does 
seductive mean? Webster defines the word to 
mean “tending to seduce or lead astray.”’ Can a 
child’s behavior in this context ever be described 
as designed to lead an adult astray? Other mean- 
ings of the word may have greater application. 
Synonyms for seductive are ‘‘tempting,” ‘en- 
ticing,” and “alluring.” Perhaps to a person who 
is predisposed to taking sex where he finds it, a 
given child’s behavior could seem to be tempting 
or alluring. 

What that behavior really signifies, however, 
should be construed from where the child sees it. 
Does the child intend to attract a sexual response, 
or is the behavior a less calculated and more naive 
effort to reach out for affection? Many of these 
children were found to be extremely emotionally 
deprived. They hunger and crave for affection 
and are likely to accept it from any source, under 
any condition, and almost at any price. Their 
need for emotional support exposes such children 
to the risk of exploitation by unfeeling and un- 
scrupulous adults. 


How Did These Cases Come To Be Reported 


In almost 90 percent of the cases the person 
reporting the sexual abuse contacted the police 
or other authority specifically to make the report. 
But what precipitated the decision to make the 
report, in many cases, was predicated on factors 
not related to the sexual abuse itself. In other 
words, not all of the reporting was made because 
the informant was outraged by the occurrence and 
felt compelled to seek help for the child. Fre- 
quently the report related to an old offense and 
the report was made only to get even with the 
offender for some other and more recent behavior. 
This was particularly true in cases where the 
offender was a member of the household. In some 
cases, the “trigger” which prompted the victim 
to report incest by the father was the father’s 
refusal to permit the child to have outside friends. 
The father’s repressed jealousy or his fear of 
discovery often is translated into a rigid, un- 
compromising attitude opposed to his teenaged 
daughter’s going out on dates. The daughter, who 
may have docilely submitted to the incest, rebels 


against this unacceptable restriction and turns 
him in. In other incest cases, an older daughter 
may report her own abuse by the father to pro- 
tect younger sisters from similar abuse. 

In this same vein, many reports were precipi- 
tated when a mother could no longer tolerate the 
behavior toward herself by an alcoholic or abusive 
spouse or paramour. Other reasons were based 
on the husband’s failure to support adequately 
because he gambled away his earnings or his 
having taken up with another woman. 

Underlying the analysis of how these cases 
came to be reported is the finding that in a large 
group of cases there is a strong tendency to re- 
frain from reporting the occurrence of incest or 
other sexual abuse. However, even when the re- 
straint results from a desire to protect the of- 
fender, subsequent overriding factors may arise 
which breaks the resolve to remain silent. 

A difficult finding, which seems irreconcilable 
in the light of what we would see to be the pro- 
tective role of a mother, is the fact that in most 
incest cases the mother full well knew what was 
happening, yet, she made no protest. There was 
convincing evidence, in many such cases, pointing 
not only to their having condoned the incest, but 
also to their having pushed their daughters into 
the incestuous relationship. There seemed to be 
the intent to substitute the children as bedmates 
for their husbands. Because these were usually 
large families, we drew the facetious conclusion 
that this was the mother’s way of birth control. 
She’d had enough! “Let some one else take care 
of the old man!” 


Pre-existing Family Problems 


The study uncovered a large number of family 
problems, many of them of long standing, and 
all of them predating the occurrence of sexual 
abuse. They are catalogued in detail in the full 
report. Briefly, these are some of the highlights: 

1. Behavior indicative of psychosocial disturb- 
ances was identified in 41 percent of the parents. 
This behavior involved promiscuity, excessive 
drinking, use of drugs, criminal acts, and hostile- 
aggressive behavior which was often directed 
against family members. 

2. In somewhat less than one-fourth of the 
families the children displayed disturbed behavior 
which was characterized by delinquent activity, 
truancy, other school problems, problem behavior 
at home, and mental retardation. 

3. Another index of family pathology was a 
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destructive home climate in relation to sexual 
morality. In 50 percent of the families there was 
found to be one or more out-of-wedlock children. 
In one-third of the families the current sexual 
offense was not the first such occurrence; some 
member of the family had been involved in prior 
sexual offenses. Mothers were found to have been 
child victims themselves in 11 percent of the 


cases. Fathers were past offenders in 10 percent. 


more, chiefly against other family members. 
These findings attest to the high probability of 
some repetitive cycling from one generation to 
the next. 

4. Child neglect of one or more types was 
found to exist in 79 percent of the families. Most 
common was emotional neglect. Other forms of 
neglect were physical, moral, and medical ne- 
glect. In 11 percent of the cases children were 
found to have been physically abused through the 
infliction of physical injuries. 

5. Parents contributed to the circumstances of 
the sexual abuse in 72 percent of the cases by acts 
of omission, by acts of commission, or by actually 
perpetrating the offense. Some of the ways in 
which they actively contributed to the occurrence 
were: 

a. Failure to provide proper controls over 
children—i.e., they exercised no controls over 
the children’s comings or goings and showed 
little concern about their children’s friends or 
other contacts. 

b. Failure to provide adequate supervision for 
children during periods when parents were out 
of the home. Some of the sexual offenses occurred 
when parents selected a wolf instead of a sheep 
dog to tend their flock, and 

c. Failure to take action to protect their chil- 
dren even under circumstances where they had 
reason to suspect that the children were being 
exposed to the hazard of sexual abuse—witness 
the incest cases where mothers passively accepted 
what was going on. 

But enough of statistics. These last findings 
document the fact that there was a great deal of 
highly visible, serious, family trouble which should 
have been identified and treated. 

Community failure to intervene at an earlier 
stage to stabilize these families becomes more 


apparent when we measure this against the fact 
that 50 percent of these families were active with 
the department of public welfare. One third were 
families on AFDC. The other 15 percent were on 
other categorical assistance. In addition, some 10 
percent more families were active or had been 
active with one or more other social services in 
the community. 

One asks logically, why were these conditions 
of serious neglect permitted to continue un- 
checked? Why were not these cases referred to 
protective services which could have halted the 
growth of neglect to crisis proportions? Without 
question, community failures and community ne- 
glect contributed to exposing these children to 
sexual exploitation almost as much as had pa- 
rental failure. 

Had protective services been sought and made 
available, much of the sexual abuse could have 
been prevented, and many children would have 
been spared the ordeal and trauma of the sexual 
abuse and the added pressures of the process when 
offenders are prosecuted. 

Community failure attaches in another way. 
As a consequence of the sexual abuse and the 
pressures, tensions, fears, anxieties, and guilt to 
which the child victims are subjected, many chil- 
dren become emotionally disturbed, some quite 
seriously, to the point of psychosis. Yet, most 
communities have failed to mount a concerted 
effort to serve those children and to counsel their 
parents. We subject the victims to the merciless 
public exposure concomitant with the prosecution 
of the offender. We let them suffer the unremit- 
ting ordeal of confrontation with the inexorable 
process of the criminal courts. We ignore their 
imperative need for advocacy—the need for a 
voice raised in their behalf—to protect their 
rights and to secure their welfare. 

Can we tolerate or permit, any longer, these 
conditions to continue without taking positive 
action to balance the equities? In good conscience 
we must not! New found knowledge about the 
reality of the problems of sexual abuse and find- 
ings on the enormity of the impact on children 
cry out for modification of community patterns 
and for the extension of services to protect chil- 
dren from the occurrence or its consequences. 


A torn jacket is soon mended, but hard words 
bruise the heart of a child—Longfellow 
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Humanizing the Detention Setting 


BY THOMAS R. HUGHES 


Instructor, Delinquency Study and Youth Development Center, 
Southern Illinois University 


and Delinquency, ‘‘Detention for the juve- 

nile court is the temporary care of children 
in physically restricted facilities pending court 
disposition or transfer to another jurisdiction or 
agency.”! There are more than 300 detention 
facilities in the United States, in addition to 
regular jail facilities used to hold youth in the 
absence of a home.” 

The construction and use of detention homes 
occurred around the turn of the century in con- 
junction with the concept of government bene- 
volence toward youth, an exemption of youth 
from criminal responsibility. Thus, the juvenile 
court system was developed which includes 
separate confinement, hearing, and probation for 
youth. This differential handling of juveniles 
implies a positive program of diagnosis and 
treatment that serves the child’s best interest.* 
Until recently, little in the way of Supreme Court 
guidelines had been handed down to the juvenile 
court, the result of which was tantamount to 
local dictatorship in the courts. Although the 
Kent and Gault decisions and the implications 
of those decisions were geared to youth being 
afforded basic legal rights, in some respects it 
has compounded the plight of the detention work- 
ers. It has increased the average length of con- 
finement in the home. Kent and Gault have raised 
perplexing questions that relate to the policies 
of the detention home, the right to “treat” de- 
tained youth prior to adjudication, and it has 
initiated an examination of the role of the de- 
tention home worker. 


; CCORDING to the National Council on Crime 


The Need To Control Intake 


It is axiomatic that among the approximately 
500,000 youngsters who are confined yearly in 
detention facilities, a large proportion of them 
need not be there. The problem is further compli- 


1 National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Standards and Guides 
for the Detention of Children and Youth (2d ed. New York: National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1961), p. 1. 

2 For a description of the current status of juvenile detention in 
the United States, see Nicholas A. Reuterman, Thomas R. Hughes, 
and Mary Jean Love, “Summary Report of a National Survey of 
Juvenile Detention Facilities,’ Crim*nologica, May 1971. 

3 Kent v. U.S., 383, U.S. 541 (1966). 


cated due to the fact that some children are 
victims of secure custody not only out of a sense 
of punitiveness, but benevolence as well. 

In many communities, detention is used as a 
panacea for youth with problems. The local juve- 
nile officer may well tell a youngster, “If you 
don’t straighten out, I’ll send you to the detention 
home,” using secure custody as a threat. This 
is a flagrant abuse of the function of detention. 
However, it is a rather straight-forward misuse 
of detention and is highly visible to concerned 
professionals. But probably the most difficult 
intake policy to defeat is the attitude on the part 
of court personnel that says if we don’t take 
this poor, helpless, homeless youngster, he will 
have no place to go. 

Unfortunately, “no place to go” is better than 
the detention home in almost every case. Prin- 
ciples such as contagion and labeling are invari- 
ably the end result of such an attitude. It is 
no secret among competent professionals that 
the mixing of delinquent, dependent, and_ne- 
glected youngsters is certain to have deleterious 
effects upon them. In this context, the response 
to the kind soul who would lock up a youngster 
for having no where else to go is that it is in- 
iumane. It is inhumane to expose youngsters 
needlessly to the degradation that accompanies 
secure custody. It is inhumane to place the child 
in an atmosphere in which delinquent skills are 
likely to be learned. And so long as detention 
facilities continue to accommodate these kinds 
of youngsters, the community will provide little 
in the way of suitable alternatives. Detention 
administrators must take the position that 
children with emotional problems are the re- 
sponsibility of psychiatric services and need a 
different kind of attention. Children without 
parents need parents, not 3 days in the local 
detention home. The community must provide 
a system of youth services that addresses itself 
to a wide variety of youth with problems and 
makes provisions for foster care, group homes, 
psychiatric services, and the like. 

There is also the problem of labeling. Once a 
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child enters the detention home, a curious process 
begins. A line is added to his record which says, 
“T’m a bad youngster. If vou see even the most 
remote sign of trouble, lock me up again.” And 
usually he is accommodated. 

All of this business of labeling would not be so 
ominous if the efforts demonstrated some measure 
of success, but they don’t. It is often stated that 
juvenile corrections has not reached the stage 
where it is helping young people more than in- 
flicting damage. A cursory glance at recidivism 
rates among youth seem to bear this out. 

For at least the two previously stated reasons, 
it is important that detention is used as a last 
resort and imposed upon a limited population. 
As stated by the Special Task Force on 
Correctional Standards: 

No child should be placed in any detention facility 
unless he is a delinquent or alleged delinquent and there 
is a substantial probability that he will commit an 
offense dangerous to himself or the community or will 
run away pending court disposition. He should not 
el aaa for punishment or for someone’s conven- 
In order to make a reasonable determination 

as to the likelihood of the child abusing himself 
or others, or whether there is a strong possibility 
of running away, a skilled intake officer should 
interview both parents and the child.’ Criteria 
for detention should include the nature of the 
alleged offense, assessment of the family situation, 
and an evaluation of the child’s stability. It 
would be simple if there were “pat” answers, 
but each child brings a unique personality into 
a unique set of circumstances and must be handled 
in that context. Detention of youth must be taken 
out of the realm of habit or inappropriate 
criteria. Professionals with responsibility for in- 
take need to understand that detention is neither 
punishment nor rehabilitation, but rather a 
holding process for a select group of young people 
who need a supportive but restricted environment. 


The Right To Treat 


Treatment using a correctional definition is not, 
at this point in history, a proper function of juve- 
nile detention. It will be increasingly difficult for 
correctional personnel to deal with youngsters 


* For further correctional standards of the Task Force, write 
“Information Digest,” Criminal Justice Planning Resource Center, a 
specialized service of the Information Center, NCCD Center 291 Route 
17, Paramus, N.J. 07652. 

° Sherwood Norman and Al Barstis, ‘“‘The Controlled Use of Deten- 
tion, A National Dilemma and a Rational Way Out,” reprint of a 
presentation given at the National Institute on Crime and Delinquency, 
Miami Beach, June 1963. 

® Richard Pooley, 


“A Reinforcement Approach to Managing Be- 
havior,” 


paper given before Institute for Detention Home Superin- 


tendents, Grafton, Illinois, February 1-6, 1970, p. 5 
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in a treatment relationship prior to the child 
being adjudged delinquent. Formal treatment or 
rehabilitation as a function that begins after the 
child has been adjudicated and has been placed 
on probation, in a training school, camp, or mental 
hospital. It could be argued that using a strictly 
legal interpretation of the child’s rights will im- 
pede the possibility if his receiving adequate and 
proper care. However, the juvenile court has had 
over 70 years to prove its intentions, and the 
results of the movement are meager at best. 

The foregoing discussion of the right to treat 
presents an interesting dilemma for well-inten- 
tioned correctional personnel who workin the 
detention setting: ‘“‘How can I help this young- 
ster if I can’t ‘treat’ him?” The answer to this 
problem is a very simple one: As a human service 
worker in a detention home, one has not only a 
right but a responsibility to react in human ways 
to the behavior of the children in his care. 

The following excerpt reflects a behavioral 
posture that would be tenable in the detention 
setting: 

Behavior may be analyzed and controlled experi- 
mentally, when one considers that behavior is func- 
tionally related to certain variables. One can divide 
what is happening in any interpersonal relationship 
into two discreet domains. When relating to a person, 
whether he is an inmate in a prison or detention home, 
or your wife, or your children, that individual’s be- 
havior is his domain and you don’t make demands on 
that domain, because in all probability, the individual 
is responding in accordance with the laws that govern 
human behavior. There are, however, certain environ- 
mental events and consequences over which you have 
control. One such set of events is your behavior and 
that is your domain. If you want to help a youngster, 
you don’t tell him, “damn it, you must do this or that.” 
If you are interested in helping, what you have to 
change is your domain, your environment or your be- 
havior, in such a way as to increase the probability of 
the desired change in the youngster you are concerned 
with at the time. This is the basic principle involved 
here. It is a matter of domain. He has his domain 
and you have yours, and don’t get them confused.® 
Stated in another way, what you are as a 

human being will have a great deal to do with 
how the child perceives his own unique worth and 
dignity. An interesting statement related to this 
question was made at a recent conference. “When 
dealing with a detained youngster, what you say 
is not important; how you act has some relevance ; 
but what you are is the crux of helping young 
people during a time of need and crisis.” 

The detention home, at its best, begins a pro- 
cess of helping the child with his situation. 
Formal therapy does not take place in most 
cases (and rightly so), but it is possible to ini- 
tiate an informal pattern of helping relationships. 
To examine and develop these relationships, in 
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maximally fruitful ways, is a major frontier in 
juvenile detention. 

Children in detention urgently need concern 
and care from adults who are acceptant and en- 
couraging. They do not need condemnation and 
moralizing. They need to relate to whole human 
beings who will have positive regard for them 
as persons of dignity and worth. 

Juvenile detention is an intense experience. 
For many youngsters, it is their first encounter 
with the forces that administer justice to youth. 
The nature of the detention experience may 
strongly influence the child’s perception of the 
juvenile court and the services it dispenses. 

The child’s behavior is based on this view of 
the situation. If he believes a child care worker 
is unfair, he behaves accordingly. He may leave 
the detention facility with attitudes and behaviors 
that are more hostile and negative. Hopefully, 
however, the child will have favorable and satis- 
fying experiences with adults in the detention 
setting. 

The writings of Arthur Combs, Donald Snygg, 
Abraham Maslow, Carl Rogers, and _ others 
suggest that the concept a person has of himself 
is the most important factor in his behavior. The 
views that children have of themselves are not, 
however, developed in a vacuum. Their percep- 
tions of themselves are reflected in the mirrors 
of human relationships. If a child is treated as 
having the propensity to succeed, it enhances 
his chances of doing so. If young people are 
treated with dignity and worth, it is likely that 
these characteristics will become a part of their 
personality structures. 

Several years ago I interviewed a number of 
slow-learning youngsters in a special program 
for the adolescent, dropout-prone in Quincy, 
Illinois. The research project was designed to 
identify qualities of the child-care workers (in 
this case teachers) which contributed toward the 
success of the program; that is, school completion 
and acquisition of social adjustment skills. Many 
of the sample had encounters with the law and 
were representative of the kind of youth who 
populate detention homes. 

Several qualities were readily identifiable from 
the interviews. A recurring theme identified by 
the youth was independence. The vouth often 
spoke of the teacher’s willingness to defend the 
youngsters in the face of adverse criticism. 
Support was also frequently mentioned in the 
sense of someone to lean on during a time of 


crisis. A number of responses indicated that 
flexibility was a desired trait, an ability to respond 
to a variety of individual needs and group prob- 
lems. Vibrancy, or a quality of active interest 
and involvement, was alluded to, a feeling on 
the part of the youngsters that they were not 
being ignored. A large proportion of the sample 
discussed sensitivity, an understanding by the 
teacher that a youngster saying, “I don’t give 
a damn” could mean quite the opposite. Honesty 
was given a high priority, a willingness to state 
a position in a straightforward manner. Patience, 
realistic, and shock-proof were also mentioned, 
but the overwhelming response of the youth was 
the quality of caring. Not only were they able 
to identify those teachers who cared, but sug- 
gested it was a powerful influence upon their 
behavior. 

There are skeptics who contend that since the 
length of stay in juvenile detention is such a brief 
one, there is little need to program conscientiously. 
But detention may very well be a “turning point” 
experience in the life of the child. The important 
factor is the quality of the human relationships, 
rather than the duration, while the child is in 
a period of stress and anxiety. 


The Admission Experience 


When a juvenile is brought to the detention 
home, there is a certain amount of paper work 
that needs to be done. There are the matters of 
name, alleged delinquency, and relevant histori- 
cal facts. In gleaning this information, the intake 
officer should be prepared to listen to a child 
who may be either frightened or hostile. Prob- 
ably the most damaging thing the intake officer 
can do is to read coldly a series of questions and 
to demand appropriate responses. This behavior 
often increases the fear of the frightened child 
and solidifies the animosity of the hostile child. 

There is a tendency in recently constructed 
detention facilities to lean in the direction of 
management efficiency and to disregard the 
human element. Hence, during admission, all de- 
tainees are issued identical uniforms, are stripped, 
showered, and searched, are given a cursory 
physical examination, and their constitutional 
rights are read to them. 

In the case of clothing, at only a mildly in- 
creased cost, a detention facility can provide alter- 
nate colors in trousers and sport shirts. There 
are obvious health reasons for showers and phy- 
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sical exams but this can be done with some 
vestiges of dignity. 

There is no need for a detention officer to watch 
while a young man or woman showers. At this 
point in the legal process the child is guilty of 
nothing and, given a properly constructed shower, 
is neither a danger to himself nor to his com- 
munity. The searching process can be conducted 
in the context of the physical exam, and contra- 
band or evidence of contagious disease can be 
discovered during that activity. 

One administrator proudly indicated that, 
during the child’s shower, his constitutional 
rights were read to him via a tape recorder 
in the stall. This procedure absolves the admin- 
istrator’s legal responsibility, but it is not a 
satisfactory way to deal with a human problem. 
What happens if the child wishes to ask the 
tape recorder a question? What occurs if the child 
doesn’t hear one key phrase? Children who are 
good listeners seldom confront the court system. 


Programming for Growth 


The function of the daily program is to provide 
for the child in custody a system of positive 
activities or experiences while he is awaiting a 
determination as to his future. This necessitates 
a wide range of activities related to the unique 
needs of the detainees. A diverse and positively 
oriented daily program can be viewed as a first 
step in the rehabilitative process if the youngster 
is sent to a training school or camp. For the 
child who returns to the community, a flexible 
program that meets differing needs and inter- 
ests can be seen as a tool of prevention. 

With the possible exception of school for those 
who are within legal age limits, all programs 
should be voluntary. Few young people will sit 
in their rooms if attractive alternatives are 
available. If a child chooses to sit in his room, it 
is likely that there is a valid psychological reason 
for doing so, and the child’s reluctance may prove 
to be a wise course of action at that point in time. 

Punishment has no place in detention. If a 
child tears up his room, the problem is not how 
to clean up the area but rather what was in it 
for him to destroy his living area. Once the 
adult understands the dynamics of the child’s 
behavior, attempts can be made to help. Child 
care workers should be tuned in to the message 
that is being sent, not to the act itself. 

Detention facilities should be trying to approxi- 
mate the normal living routine, and it is for this 


reason that coeducational activities, within limits, 
should be encouraged. Under close supervision, 
the mixing of boys and girls at mealtime, at 
school, and for certain games and sports is highly 
appropriate. 

School programs are the major activity in most 
detention homes. In many facilities, a “special 
education” teacher has been provided by the local 
school board. What is needed is a “special” 
teacher in the sense that they are good teachers. 
It is important to have teachers who can give 
individual attention to differing age levels and 
academic abilities. Teachers are needed who can 
quickly discover where children are and build 
successful educational experiences upon that 
level of readiness. 

There is no reason why a teacher in the de- 
tention setting should not be in close contact 
with the school where the youngster has been 
enrolled se as to discover the curricular level at 
which he is functioning. Additionally, since the 
students in a detention facility are a hetero- 
geneous group, resource materials will be re- 
quired that range from approximately the third 
grade level through high school. These materials 
include all the audio-visual aides and tools of 
learning associated with the public schools. Work- 
ing closely with the public schools will ease the 
transition back to the community if the child 
returns. 

There are many reasons why a broad recrea- 
tional program should be included in the detention 
setting. Adolescents need a healthy release of 
energy. Physical sports are one means of pro- 
viding this release. It is probably wise, however, 
to qualify the type of physical activity. To en- 
courage boxing, judo, and other competitive 
physical contacts could be an _ invitation to 
disaster. Many of the participants are in deten- 
tion because they cannot exercise restraint, and 
it is unwise to place them in explosive situations. 

Sports requiring cooperation like basketball 
and volleyball, under close supervision, are worth- 
while endeavors. A kind of a socialization process 
occurs in team activities that is a useful learning 
experience. 

A variety of indoor games should be available— 
along with books, magazines, television, radio, 
and movies. These activities need not be forced 
on the detainees, nor is it possible to do so. 

An occasional party or live entertainment is 
not out of the question. To be sure, the function 
of the detention home is not the same as the local 
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teen town. Conversely, there is no point in denying 
young people in temporary custody some amount 
of fun. It is obvious that many youngsters who 
wind up in institutions have not had much fun 
or joy in their lives. 

There are certain daily maintenance work ex- 
periences that are useful for the adolescent to 
learn. It is important that the boys and girls take 
care of their own living areas. This is part of the 
growing-up process, and it is not unrealistic to 
require it. 

The trouble begins when one invents useless 
work activity for the detainees. If it is a matter 
of digging one hole to fill another, chances are 
it is a contribution to a smouldering resentment. 

There are special situations in which it is a good 
educational experience to engage in a purposeful 
work activity. If some trees and brush need to be 
cleared to build a basketball court for the deten- 
tion home, it may be realistic to ask for volun- 
teers. On the whole, however, it is necessary to 
select these activities very carefully. 

There is a great deal of fervor concerning 
counseling these days. Sensitivity training, guided 
group interaction, reality therapy, and the like 
are often discussed in relation to treatment pro- 
grams. Certainly, detention personnel need to 
listen to and understand the problems of youth 
in secure custody. 

The problem is that therapy prior to adjudi- 
cation is not only presuming guilt, but sickness 
as well, and has no place in a detention home 
that is attending to its proper function. In part, it 
is a question of semantics. Certainly, detainees 
need to be convened in small groups with a 
trained counselor; however, the discussions 
should focus on general problems adolescents face 
in the growing-up process, rather than details 
relating to specific delinquent acts. It is impor- 
tant not to confuse a child-care worker’s role 
with that of a psychotherapist, especially while 
there is some question as to the child’s future. 
In a general way, all detention personnel need 
to possess certain skills. They need to react—in 


human ways—-to the needs of youth with 
problems. 


Most correctional personnel are wary of the 
word solitude. It conjures up such things as 
solitary confinement, “the hole,” and other ugly 
connotations. But in its best sense, solitude means 


7 For further information about volunteers, see I. H. Scheier, and 
L. P. Goter, Using Volunteers in a Court Setting, 477; Washington, 
D.C.; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969. See also ‘“‘The Professional 
and the Volunteer in Probation: Perspectives on an Emerging Re- 
lationship,” by I. H. Scheier, FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1970, pp. 
12-18. 


a sense of privacy or preservation of human 
uniqueness and dignity. 

A means through which a child can be alone 
with his thoughts should be built into a daily 
program. During this crisis period, some young- 
sters will need this time to themselves. Deten- 
tion facilities should provide for this basic need. 

The overall program, then, should be growth- 
oriented and geared to the needs of the individ- 
ual child. School activities, recreational oppor- 
tunities, work experiences, and other program 
components can build feelings of adequacy, 
dignity, and worth. 


Getting the Job Done 


Juvenile detention facilities, in the main, are 
terribly understaffed. The kind of program pre- 
viously described requires staff. Flexibility in pro- 
gram necessitates supervision in several activi- 
ties as well as areas. The familiar cry is, “We 
cannot afford to hire staff.” 

Communities in this country need to be told 
that the price is too high not to hire additional, 
well-trained staff who care about youth with 
problems. Recidivism costs money. In most states, 
it costs more to maintain a child in a correctional 
institution for a year than to send him to Har- 
vard. Detention is a timely opportunity to inter- 
vene in this cycle of state subsidy and human 
waste. 

One virtually untapped manpower source is 
volunteers. More and more, volunteers are finding 
satisfaction in their work with juveniles. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 unpaid citizens are presently 
helping more than 1,000 courts to provide more 
adequate probation services. A word of caution is 
appropriate. Recruitment, screening, and selection 
of volunteer staff should be no different than that 
conducted for paid personnel. Volunteers should 
be skilled and interested in the specific task for 
which they have been selected. They should not 
be people who are trying to impress the officers 
of their social club.* 


Summary 


It is largely true that juvenile detention in this 
country has been ignored. It has been stated that 
detention is the “black sheep” of the juvenile 
court and its function has been to serve as a 
proving ground for future probation officers. This 
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is unfortunate in that for many youngsters de- 
tention could become a turning point experience 
in their life. 

Training for detention personnel, with the ex- 
ception of the Southern Illinois University’s 
limited involvement, is virtually nonexistent. 
This leaves some 6,500 detention personnel who 
handle approximately 500,000 youngsters a year 
with little educational opportunity to upgrade 
their professional standing. 


how do you know when you get there?” is 

an apt question that can directly apply to 
the programming that exists in many institutions 
that supposedly function for the purpose of “re- 
habilitating”’ the juvenile offender. Specific, prac- 
tical, goal-directed programming is often absent. 
Instead, there may exist a statement of philosophy 
that is quite vague and abounding in generalities, 
and which cannot serve as a directional and guid- 
ing force in the rehabilitative process. 


ai E YOU DON’T KNOW where you are going, 


Why We Have Institutions 


Basically, an institution for juvenile offenders 
exists for two purposes. One of these is the tem- 
porary custody of the individual in order to pro- 
tect society from his transgressions. Sometimes 
this aspect is overemphasized, and sometimes it 
is underemphasized. 

While recognizing the importance of the cus- 
tody aspect, it has been stated that “this does not 
mean we must become so custody concerned that 
we fail to utilize to the full the other features of 
our treatment program. As has already been 
pointed out, custody alone does not protect the 
public except for the relatively short time while 
the individual is confined.' 


' Institutional Treatment of Younger Offenders. El Reno, Oklahoma: 
Federal Reformatory, 1965, p. 13. 

Dr. Arnold Richards, “Clinicians Views on Correctional Educa- 
tion,” Supplement to Re-Educating Confined Delinquents. Washington, 
D.C.: Federal Bureau of Prisons, p. 28. 


* John M. Martin, Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, and Robert Gould, 


Analyzing Delinquent Behavior—A New Approach. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1968, p. 5. 


Specific Objectives for the Institutional 
Treatment of Juveniles 


By DEAN EDWARDS 
Psychologist, Fairfield School for Boys, Lancaster, Ohio 


PROBATION 


At this point in history, given the rise of 
authoritarian forces in this country, there will 
be pressure to remove young people from the 
community and place them in the detention 
setting. In this context, it is extremly important 
that detention personnel look carefully at the 
function of juvenile detention, the legal posture 
of the child, and develop institutional programs 
that will limit the damage done to young people 
awaiting court confrontation. 


Dr. Arnold Richards emphasizes the need for 
developing programs in institutions which aim 
to produce change in the chronic offender. He 
writes: “As long as we cannot keep the recidivist 
locked up for his whole life we can only fulfill 
our obligation to the security of society by chang- 
ing the individual.’’” 

The second purpose of the institution, then, is 
to “restore the confined offender to the main- 
stream of society.” This is generally covered by 
the term “rehabilitation.” This term tends to have 
moral connotations. Perhaps a better term is 
“reintegration,” which simply means getting the 
juvenile restored to society where he can live 
within an acceptable framework of the existing 
civil and criminal laws, even if he is not “one 
hundred percent moral.” 

This point is made because it is now apparent 
that a youth might function quite well in a given 
subculture, but be at odds with general middle- 
class values. The statement is made that “a pre- 
vailing emphasis on delinquency as a problem of 
personality defect, psychic or otherwise, has led 
society to neglect important structural conditions, 
both social and cultural, which are relevant to an 
understanding of such behavior. Especially ne- 
glected have been efforts to take such conditions 
into account in the study of individual cases.’”* 

The fact that institutions in general have not 
been overly successful in their function of re- 
storing the offender to society can be seen by the 
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high rate of recidivism that prevails. The question 
is, then, can anything be done to improve the job 
that institutions are doing? 

One “out” for the institutional people is to 
deny that the fault is theirs, and to project the 
blame on the field, or parole staff. The first sen- 
tence in a booklet published by the Children’s 
Bureau states that “Juvenile correctional experts 
agree that the successful rehabilitation of insti- 
tutionalized delinquent youth depends primarily 
(emphasis mine) upon the availability of quality 
post-institutional services.’ The implication here 
—though perhaps not intended—is either that the 
role of the institution is relatively unimportant 
or that institutions are doing their job adequately, 
and that when the juvenile is released, changes 
have been made that make him ready to live in 
society, provided the aftercare services are ade- 
quate. 

Probably neither of these is correct. The role 
of the institution is important—as is the role of 
postinstitutional services, but it is also quite prob- 
able that the institutions are not doing their job 
adequately. 


Programs, but No Program 


It is a seeming paradox that many institutions 
have fine programs, but no program. There may 
be a modern school building with excellent facili- 
ties, a good social service staff with great organi- 
zation, a cottage-life department with regular 
inservice training, but no overall, coordinating 
set of objectives that comprise a program. 

The need is not unrecognized. Leighton W. 
Dudley spells it out when he states that 

A program is needed that will insure on his (youth- 
ful offender) departure he has the capacity to relate 
significantly to family and friends, that he has the basic 
academic and vocational skills he needs, and that he 

will have sufficient confidence in himself to translate a 

successful institutional experience into a successful com- 

munity experience.5 

If such a program existed, the next step would 
be to get the various disciplines within the insti- 
tution to coordinate their activities. Basically, the 
different disciplines within an institution should 
operate like a human hand. They often do this 
now, but with the flow being outward from the 


4 Raymond L. Manella, 


Post-Institutional Services for Delinquent 
Youth. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 1967, p. 1. 

5 Leighton W. Dudley, ‘‘New Horizons for the Institutional Treat- 
ment of Youth Offenders,”” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1966, p. 50. 

®* Carle F. O’Neal, ‘Professional and Custodial Staff Must Merge 
Their Treatment Efforts,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1965, p. 45. 

7 Dudley, op. cit., p. 51. 

* Gerald P. Wittman, “Training: Key to Institutional Improvement,” 
Readings in the Administration of Institutions for Delinquent Youth. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1965, p. 42. 


wrist, with each digit representing a discipline, 
such as education, social services, cottage life, 
etc., and with each doing its own thing. There 
may be surface elements of cooperation, and good 
will, but no real unifying force because there are 
no unifying, clear-cut institutional objectives. 


The Team Approach 


The directional flow must be reversed, with each 
digit still representing a discipline, but with the 
input being toward the wrist, and the wrist rep- 
resenting unifying objectives which have been 
devised to produce the desired finished product. 
Hopefully, this will be expedited by the effect of 
“multiple-impact.”’ 

Such a “team-approach” to the treatment of 
juvenile offenders is not new, but its widespread 
implementation has not been forthcoming. As 
might be expected, it is more likely to be found 
in smaller institutions than in larger ones. 

Carle F. O’Neal, writing in FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION, urges that the separate teams must fuse 
together. Regarding the separation of custody 
and treatment, he states that ‘‘custody (care and 
control) is a basic part of treatment, and the 
basic principles of treatment (relationship, hon- 
esty, and limit-setting) are essential to enlight- 
ened custody.’’® 

There has been a great deal written about this 
need for the various services to coordinate their 
activities. Dudley, while recognizing the advances 
made in facilities and the high quality of per- 
sonnel staffing them, nevertheless points out that 

we have not learned enough yet as to how we are to 
fit all these people together into one cohesive dynamic 
team—a team that can recognize the wide variety of 
problems and needs among youthful offenders, and pro- 
vide the kind of experience and treatment that a par- 
ticular offender must have before he is ready to return 
to the community with real hope for a successful ad- 
justment.? 

Gerald Wittman recognizes the importance of 
involving the total hierarchy on the team when he 
writes that 

there is a tendency on the part of some persons to re- 
gard the psychiatrist, the social worker, and the psy- 
chologist as the institutional treatment team. While 
these professionals are essential, treatment extends be- 
yond the infrequent interviews scheduled between the 
clientele of the training school and those staff members 
with graduate degrees in one or another of the helping 
professions. In order to be effective, treatment goals 
need to be all pervasive. All staff, regardless of re- 
sponsibilities, need to be a part of the rehabilitation 
process.® 

Dr. Richard Jessor, discuissing the Englewood 


Project in Re-Educating Confined Delinquents, 
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takes a similar unifying approach. He explains 
that the trend “has been to think of the total 
institutional experience as educational in nature; 
and to attribute educational functions to all per- 
sonnel who deal with inmates, whether as quar- 
ters officers, work supervisors, recreational lead- 
ers, or whatever.’ 

Thus it can be seen that there is a lot of dia- 
logue concerning the importance of the team ap- 
proach and the merging of the disciplines. But 
the disciplines cannot merge unless there is a 
force that is conducive to merger. Talk won’t do 
it. And the magnetic field of a vague statement 
of institutional philosophy is too weak. Something 
much more concrete is needed. That something is 
the development of specific objectives and the 
definition of goals. 

This critical aspect is cogently summed up by 
Street, Vinter, and Perrow who write that “defi- 
nition and specification of the mission or essential 
productive task of the institution are primary 
tasks of the executive, necessary to give purpose 
and direction to staff activity and to earn support 
from external units.” (emphasis mine) !° 


What, How, and Who 


Basically, the entire problem of assisting de- 
linquent youth can be oversimplified to revolve 
around two simple questions. These are: 

1. What do we want to accomplish with these 
youth? 

2. How do we do it? 

These questions must be answered in their nu- 
merical order. There is no point in discussing 
program—how to do it—if we do not know spe- 
cifically what it is that we want to accomplish. 

Phase I, then, is the development of objectives 
that are geared toward the minimum goal of 
changing the behavior of the delinquent youth 
to the extent that he will be able to function in 
society. (Often it is mistakenly assumed that this 
has happened because he had demonstrated an 
ability to function within the institution.) Each 
objective should be (1) specific in nature, and 
lend itself to the development of a program for 
its attainment, and (2) such that its attainment 
will contribute toward the goal of enabling the 
individual to function adequately outside the in- 
stitution. 


It is the writer’s contention that the “Develop- 


* Dr. Richard Jessor, Re-Educating Confined Delinquents. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Dept. of Justice, 1965, p. 3. 

a David Street, Robert D. Vinter, and Charles Perrow, Organiza- 
tion for Treatment. New York: The Free Press, 1966, p. 48. 


mental Tasks for Delinquents,” listed below, will 
meet these criteria. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS FOR DELINQUENTS 


1. To become familiar with the process whereby rules, 
regulations, and laws have evolved, and why. 

2. To initiate planning which will enable one to live 
within the framework of society’s civil and criminal 
laws, and thus earn the rights and privileges which 
accompany living in a free society. 

3. To attain a maximum degree of self-understanding, 
recognizing one’s own strengths and weaknesses. 

4. To initiate planning for occupational selection. 

5. To set realistic educational goals and to begin 
planning and implementing accordingly. 

6. To plan for the acquisition of material things in 
a realistic, societal-condoned manner. 

7. To understand the physiological, sociological, and 
psychological aspects of male-female relationships, and 
to determine a set of appropriate values. 

8. To control impulsive behavior, and to give rational 
consideration before acting. 

9. To be accepting of others, and to recognize their 
right to live their particular way of life, as long as it 
is within the framework of law, order, and justice. 

10. To expand one’s thinking beyond the self, and to 
give consideration to providing, to some degree, service 
to one’s fellow man. 


After objectives, or goals, or “developmental 
tasks” have been formulated, the admittedly much 
more difficult task is to implement them by de- 
veloping a program which will lead to the assimi- 
lation of those objectives by the delinquent youth. 
This is Phase II—“how do we do it?” 

Concurrent with the development of the pro- 
gram must be a delineation and coordination of 
responsibility among the disciplines. Some tasks 
might be the prime responsibility of the school 
setting—some, the cottage—and some, the social 
services section. Others might evolve from indi- 
vidual and group settings with a psychologist. 
However, although a particular objective might 
be the prime responsibility of a specific depart- 
ment, all other departments would be aware of 
the total program, and reinforce each other at 
every opportunity. 


A Model for Implementation 


Combining with this team approach to create 
a “multiple-impact” can be a combination of 
mental approaches, using intellectual, rational, 
and emotional aspects. One example of how the 
multiple-impact, multiple-approach combination 
might be utilized with a “developmental task”’ is 
given below: 
No 1.—To BECOME 


WHEREBY RULES, 
EVOLVED, AND WHY. 


A. School-intellectual approach. 


Use of available filmstrips, reference material, and 
textbook material depicting how man has banded 
together with others. How the need for rules 
evolved, and the benefits. 


FAMILIAR WITH THE PROCESS 
REGULATIONS, AND LAWS’ HAVE 
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. Cottage-rational approach. 


a. Discussions of the need for rules in group 
living. Why specific rules are needed. 


b. Examples of disordered situations that would 
exist in cottages without rules. (It might be feasible 
to develop own teaching ages, staging a disordered 
cottage situation and filming with 8 mm. or pre- 
paring video tape.) 

. Recreation-rational approach. 


a. Examples of needs for rules in sports. Use of a 
specific sport. For example, demonstrate rules of 
basketball. Show how violations of rules eliminate 
individual skills. 


b. Discuss how even professional athletes—foot- 
bali players, boxers—must adhere to rules. 


. School-rational approach. 


Law enforcement. Use available commercial film- 
strip, The Teenager and the Police: Conflict and 
Paradox. Show film showing routine job of a police- 
man. Have a police officer meet with class for a 
discussion. 


. Cottage and Social Worker-emotional approach. 
Using emotional impact, show possible conse- 
quences of rules violations. Use a highway patrol 
film showing actual scenes of death, mutilation, 
serious injury, including sounds, as a result of vio- 
lating traffic laws. Project the victims as being the 
parents, friends, or relatives of the juvenile. 

Implementing such a program within an exist- 
ing institution would be no easy thing. A tre- 
mendous amount of cooperation would be required 
among the various disciplines—cooperation that 
is not always easy to come by. The educational 
system would have to accept the fact that it is 
not the “sun” of the institutional ‘solar system,” 
and the personnel in the social services depart- 
ment would have to keep their heads out of the 
clouds and their feet on the ground. Cottage life 
people would have to accept a role beyond that of 
custodial supervision of wards. 

Means of grouping the juveniles would have to 
be devised for certain aspects of the program. 
Based on size of the institution and intake con- 
ditions, this might have to be intercottage in 
nature. A means of student accounting would 
have to be devised to insure exposure to all aspects 


of the program. And in regard to success or fail- 


ure, a systematic followup procedure would be 
necessary to determine the usefulness of the pro- 
gram and to make modifications if indicated. 


Conclusions 


Does the implementation of such a program 
imply a solution to juvenile corrections? Probably 
not, although possibly so—at least to some extent. 
On the one hand, human behavior is quite com- 
plicated, and it is not expected that ‘‘reformed” 
individuals can be turned out as in a factory. The 
cause of delinquency is not always known, and 
thus we do not have a standard raw material. 

On the other hand, perhaps we spend too much 
time looking for the cause and not enough time 
looking for the cure. By analogy, if a person is 
admitted to the emergency room with a severe 
gash on his arm, the physician does not imme- 
diately concern himself with whether the wound 
was caused by a switchblade knife or a piece of 
falling sheet metal, or whether it was caused by 
design or accident. The wound is there, and he 
follows a procedure in treating it. 

It is just possible that a similar system would 
work in juvenile corrections—that long-range be- 
havioral changes might be accomplished, and the 
adolescent might be reached by specific program- 
ing—not all delinquents, but a much larger 
percentage than is presently reached by willy- 
nilly programming. 

The task would be difficult, but a motivating 
factor would be the realization on the part of the 
staff—all staff—that they do have a function in 
the process of reintegration. 

In summary, vague statements of philosophy 
are useless. Needed are the development and im- 
plementation of specific objectives that will pro- 
vide direction to, and use the potential of, all 
staff members. It’s time to get objective about 
objectives. 


Instead of exposing offenders, as we now do, to established 
programs in which they are passive participants, we must 
change our orientation to facilitate the use of offenders as 
agents of change, not as targets of change; to create oppor- 
tunities for them to play a significant part in their own 
rehabilitation. 


— ALBERT ELIAS 
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An Invitation to Group Counseling 


By HERBERT VOGT 
Supervising Probation Officer, United States District Court, Washington, D.C. 


United States District Court for the District 

of Columbia began using group methods as 
an adjunct to its supervision techniques. Since 
that time a number of probation officers have con- 
ducted special types of groups. I have been espe- 
cially interested in the long-term, ongoing, open- 
ended group for which 8 to 12 probationers are 
selected on the basis of their interests, problems, 
and needs. For the past 3 years, however, I have 
conducted orientation groups which include per- 
sons recently placed on probation and parole. We 
meet one evening a week for 4 weeks, for 75 to 
90 minutes. The primary emphasis is on (1) 
specific goals the members wish to pursue, (2) 
evaluating the problem areas and treatment 
needs, (3) eliminating some of the distorted at- 
titudes and feelings that our probationers and 
parolees have about probation officers, (4) inter- 
preting the functions and role of the probation 
officer, and (5) determining whether the problem 
areas are related in any way to the offenses and 
what the probationers and parolees, together 
with the probation officer, might be able to do to 
resolve these problems and needs. 

In the first meeting the group members tend 
to display some resistance and misgivings; they 
question the feasibility of men and women getting 
together to talk over problems. I find that a 
simple, honest, to-the-point presentation of the 
significance and meaning of group interaction 
and the constructive influence of human beings 
on one another conveys especially well the mes- 
sage I try to get across. The basic concepts of 
persons using their own resources to help each 
other needs to be reiterated and reemphasized at 
each of the four meetings. 

The purpose of this article is to present an 
approach to the group which has been found to 
be especially helpful in capturing and holding 
their interest and attention, in getting them to 
listen and to become involved in looking squarely 
and objectively at where they have been, where 
they are at this time, what options are available 
to them, and what they might wish to do about 
their particular situation. 


BOUT 10 years ago the probation office of the 


The Substance of What Is Said 


If you were to be a participant in one of these 
orientation sessions you would hear throughout 
each of the four meetings something along the 
lines of the following remarks and, in general, 
the sequence in which they are presented. In sub- 
stance they give what I try to get across to the 
group participants. The remarks are not read. 
And at each of the four meetings they are inter- 
spersed with questions and answers and dialogue. 
The general remarks follow: 

“Group counseling is one of the new ways in 
which probation officers are trying to give a 
helping hand. In the group, the officer tries to 
help people to help each other succeed on proba- 
tion and parole as rapidly and as completely as 
possible. In several cities across the country pro- 
bation officers are now meeting regularly with 
groups of persons under their supervision. Their 
experience has been that group members have 
been helped to get a firmer grip on their lives 
and move on to better things. This office wants 
to offer you the same kind of help. 

“Making a successful community adjustment 
is no overnight matter. It takes time to work out 
the problems that come up. The counselor does 
not expect a person to progress all at once. He 
believes that if a person comes to the group and 
takes part in the discussions, he will begin to get 
some returns for his effort to learn about himself. 

“Because most people’s jobs prevent them from 
coming during the weekday, your group meeting 
will be held on the same weekday evening in each 
week or possibly during the day on Saturday. The 
meetings will last about an hour and a half be- 
cause this is usually the best length of time to 
have a meaningful ‘rap’ session. 

“As a probation officer, the group counselor 
wants to do his job well. His job is to help as 
many of his people as he can be free of trouble 
for good, and be successfully on their way. He 
believes that if a person is given a chance to 
solve the problems of everyday living, the chances 
are good that he will comply with the conditions 
of his supervision. The counseling group is a part 
of the probation officer’s job. He will, therefore, 
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consider a person’s attendance at his group meet- 
ings a part of his efforts to succeed on probation 
or parole.” 


What Will I Get Out of Group Counseling? 


“In a counseling group several people get to- 
gether and talk about what is on their minds in 
trying to make it and to improve themselves. 
There is nothing mysterious or unusual about 
getting together as we do. In some respects, it is 
like a kind of free discussion between good 
friends who want to take the time to hear each 
other out and get each other’s opinions. 

“It has been our experience that when people 
can be encouraged to talk freely about themselves, 
about their problems, and their plans for the 
future, they can come closer to being the kind of 
person they have always wanted to be. 

“Of course, this kind of open give-and-take 
will take a while to develop. At first, it is like 
any new experience. The people are strangers to 
each other or, at best, have only a nodding 
acquaintance. But it has one strong advantage 
that usually helps people solve their problems 
together. They all have one important interest 
in common that they may not share, as persons, 
with any other groups they are in; each wants 
to make his way toward being a completely free 
member of society, with no strings attached. 

“This kind of group has another advantage 
that may not be easy to see at first. But after a 
while, it can get to mean a lot to the person in a 
group. The person who has to live up to con- 
ditions that someone else sets up sometimes wor- 
ries about matters or has things on his mind that 
most other people can’t understand. Sometimes 
he has trouble finding someone who will hear him 
out and will not back away from him. The person 
on probation or parole too often may feel cut off 
from help. On the other hand, people who have 
been in groups of this kind have reported that 
one of the things they valued most was the sup- 
port and understanding interest the group gave 
them. ‘If I couldn’t have talked it over with the 
group,’ one person said, ‘I don’t know where I 
could have turned.’ 

“There are no lessons in the group, no lectures, 
and no homework. Your group leader, a probha- 
tion officer, acts as guide and moderator in the 
discussions. He will sometimes offer the benefit 
of his training and experience, but he will not 
shove anything down anyone’s throat. Mostly, he 
would rather have group members come out with 


their own ideas. He realizes that he does not have 
any final answers. What he tries to do is help a 
person think through his own answers. 

“There is probably no problem you can think 
of that at least one other person in the group has 
not had to face. Every person approaches prob- 
lems in his own way. If you listen, you sometimes 
get new and sound ideas from the experiences, 
solutions, and suggestions of others who have 
been in exactly the same boat. Sometimes, the 
most valuable opportunity a person has is to sit 
down and figure it out by himself. Many of us, 
no matter who we are, know how tangled up a 
problem can get at times. Sometimes we want to 
get ourselves untangled. Other times we are pul- 
led this way and that by different ideas about 
how to set things straight. We may have con- 
flicting feelings that make us want to do first one 
thing and then another. At times we are not sure 
why some things bother us or why we want to do 
other things that really don’t seem like such a 
good idea. Occasionally, we even wonder how we 
got ourselves into such a difficult spot in the first 
place. 

“There is no shame in being bewildered or 
confused. Everyone of us who is trying to be his 
own boss gets his lines crossed at times. But it 
does take time to unravel all the knots. All of us 
have suffered the consequences of plunging ahead 
without thinking of what we were doing. The 
counseling group is set up for just exactly this 
kind of experience. In it, a person can sit still 
and take stock of himself, if he is so minded. He 
can learn what has happened to him, where he is 
in his life course right now, and where he is 
going. 

“Since the group leader is also a probation 
officer, he is a representative of law and order. 
Group members, to some extent, are responsible 
to him, but far more to themselves for their con- 
duct in the community. Now, this may not, at first, 
seem to be of any use at all. In fact, it may look 
like one good reason not to speak out in the 
group. Often, people who have power, legal or 
otherwise—police, courts, employers, teachers, or 
parents—have been the ones from whom a pro- 
bationer has kept farthest away. 

“The group leader’s attitude toward a proba- 
tioner getting into unlawful activity or breaking 
the rules of probation would have to be the same 
whether he heard about it in the group or pri- 
vately. He is a probation officer and he, too, has 
his rules to follow. On the other hand, he is not 
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running the group to check up on anybody. He 
could do that much more easily and quickly than 
by holding group meetings. 

“He has learned that the people with whom he 
deals are much more to him than law violators. 
In his daily contact with them, he knows that 
they have many problems and that a lot of their 
other problems have had some bearing on their 
law violations. He figures that if he works to solve 
the other problems with them, the chances of 
helping them toward success are much better. 
This is why, in the group, you will discover that 
he wants you to take the time to get things off 
your chest. You will most likely have to check 
out the sincerity of his interest in vour own way. 
But you will find that he, in his own way, will 
care about what is happening to you. One impor- 
tant result will be that some group members will 
find it a lot easier to act natural in front of a 
person with authority than they ever have before. 
Group members sometimes find new and even 
pleasant ways of working along with people as 
a result of their give and take with the counselor.” 


Where the Probationer or Parolee Now Stands 


“A person on probation or parole is young. 
Most are between 18 and 35. He is almost always 
moving away from one type of life and trying to 
move into another. The meaning of the word 
“probation” has to do with a person proving 
himself. “Parole” originally meant “word of 
honor.” His teenage years are usually not too far 
behind him. The period of youth in our country 
is likely to be a mixed up time for most of us; 
for some it is a wild period—a time of finding 
and doing our thing. 

“For some probationers and parolees, their 
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In the past we have tended to rely primarily on an individual, 


period of youth was time off from the business 
of maturing and making something of one’s self. 
Some ended up pulling time in institutions, not 
too long ago, because they took too much time out 
from making time in their lives. For others, a 
close call in court reminds them that they took 
a wrong turn somewhere and it is now time to 
get their affairs back on the right track. Every 
person who comes into this office knows that he 
is up to bat. 

“All around him, he may find that he has to 
catch up. Some people his own age may be further 
along because things went alright for them. In 
the meantime, they may have learned about a 
job, established more security for themselves, and 
gotten more training. Some of his old associates 
may be pulling him back to activities that he is 
trying to shake off. He may be finding it difficult 
to fall into step with new people. His personal 
and family life may be showing the effects of 
having been out of it either actually or in his 
interests. Many things may be unsettled, and he 
wants to take hold and set a true course for him- 
self. Whether he thinks about it or not, he prob- 
ably can use all the guidance and authority he 
can get.” 

This, then, is what I try to get across at each 
of our four group counseling sessions, not neces- 
sarily in the language or in the sequence pre- 
sented nor at the same session. Parts may be 
reiterated and reemphasized at each of the meet- 
ings. And at each meeting I remind our par- 
ticipants that the constructive influence of human 
beings upon one another—a resource that has 
been with us since the creation of man—can be 
and is a potential for change. 


probationer-to-officer type of interaction supplemented by casework ser- 
vices of the environmental manipulative kind. It is suggested that the 
time has come for us to examine other approaches, particularly those 
derived from the study of social psychology, group dynamics, human 
relations, and their practical application in group psychotherapy. Research 
studies indicate that in many instances (with alcoholics, for instance) a 
group approach is more successful than an individual technique in effect- 
ing an improvement in behavior and perception of societal norms. 


—ALEXANDER B. SMITH, LOUIS BERLIN, AND ALEXANDER BASSIN (1960). 


Psychiatric Services for Sex Offenders 
on Probation 


By JOSEPH J. PETERS, M.D., AND ROBERT L. SADOFF, M.D.* 


community outpatient clinic for convicted 

sex offenders are presented in this article. 
In 1955, one of the authors (Dr. Peters) recruited 
five Board certified psychiatrists practicing in- 
dividual psychotherapy and psychoanalysis, to 
work in the clinic at the Philadelphia General 
Hospital. In exchange for group psychotherapy 
experience and training the psychiatrists gave 3 
hours, one evening a week, in this municipal hos- 
pital outpatient setting. An unlimited number of 
patients was available. Evening hours had to be 
arranged because most of the patients came from 
a low socioeconomic class and could exercise little 
control over their work schedules. 

In the late 1940’s and early 1950’s psychiatrists 
recognized ‘‘character disorder” as an increas- 
ingly common phenomenon; they were not enthus- 
iastic about the treatment results from individual 
techniques with these personality disorders. To 
develop a backlog of group experience with such 
phenomena, we started a program to treat court- 
convicted sex offenders and drug addicts on pro- 
bation. Because court procedures generally elimi- 
nate psychotics and severe mental defectives, this 
population consisted primarily of personality and 
character disorders. Some individuals diagnosed 
as psychoneurotics during intake evaluation were 
included in the treatment groups. During the 
first 10 years of clinic operation, 2,000 offenders 
were treated, at the end of which time a 2-year 
followup of 200 cases was reported.! 

Populations convicted of antisocial offenses are 
generally avoided by most treatment. agencies 
when the persons are paroled from prison into 
the community or are on probation. Poor motiva- 
tion for treatment or lack of desire to change 


i HE PRACTICAL aspects of establishing a viable 


*Dr. Peters is director of group psychotherapy, Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, and assistant professor, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, School of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Sadoff is group psychotherapist, Phil- 
adelphia General Hospital; clinical assistant professor of 
psychiatry, Health Sciences Center; and lecturer in law, 
School of Law, Temple University, Philadelphia. Others 
involved in the preparation of this paper include James 
Pedigo, M.D., Edward Schwenk, M.D., Joseph Steg, M.D., 
Lance Wright, M.D., Eleano’ Ross, Ph.D., Jacob Tuckman, 
Ph.D., Marvin Wolfgang, Ph.D., Hermann Roether, and 
Francis Crumley. 


generally head the list of reasons why psycho- 
therapy is not offered. 

Those factors considered essential to a suc- 
cessful group psychotherapy program for sex 
offenders in the community will be presented: 
They deal first with the psychiatrist, second, the 
court and probation department, third, the of- 
fenders. Finally, the advantages of group psycho- 
therapy for this type of service will be discussed. 


The Psychiatrist 


Most psychiatrists evolve from a culture and 
training background which emphasizes scholastic 
achievement as measured by verbal skills. Their 
dynamic psychotherapy has usually evolved from 
psychoanalytic concepts developed in a sophisti- 
cated verbal culture and attain greatest relevance 
when the patient and practitioner enjoy a common 
educational background. The sex offender who is 
convicted by the legal machinery in our urban so- 
ciety rarely has developed along these lines. His 
educational training and verbal skills are usually 
limited. Most of our population quit school by the 
10th grade and the majority tested at a low 
average IQ. There is much to suggest that the 
more intellectually and economically affluent find 
legal alternatives not available to the lower socio- 
economic offender population. Consequently, we 
see few of them in our Philadelphia General 
Hospital Clinic. 

We found that the verbal, educational, and 
cultural gap, which poses a formidable communi- 
cation barrier between therapist and patient in 
the individual interview and treatment setting, 
can be overcome through the group setting. The 
presence in the group of peers from a common 
background facilitates verbal and nonverbal com- 
munication. This affords an opportunity for prob- 
lem solving by the group and understanding of 
common psychological problems. In addition, the 
group process allows social isolation to be over- 
come more readily than by individual treatment 
methods. 


1 J. J. Peters, J. M. Pedigo, J. Steg, and J. J. McKenna, “Group 
Psychotherapy of the Sex Offender,’”’” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 
1968. 
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The Court and the Probation Officer 


As the psychiatrists postulated the advantages 
of establishing treatment groups for antisocial 
offenders, the judiciary questioned the legality 
of such meetings. The judges claimed that the 
conditions of probation prohibit association of 
convicted offenders with one another. Group meet- 
ings would require criminals to congregate. The 
judges initially offered the greatest objections to 
and questions about the outcome of arranging 
meetings for homosexuals and drug addicts. They 
envisioned exchange of deviant partners and sale 
of drugs in a court-sponsored group program. 

To overcome these concerns and to discourage 
any literal enforcement of the prohibition against 
meeting with other offenders, a psychologically 
oriented, progressive court administrator (E.J. 
Blake) arranged periodic conferences between 
the judges and psychiatrists. The clinic director 
presented at these conferences primarily inter- 
disciplinary and administrative problems. One 
such problem concerned the classification of sex 
offenders in the legal system in contrast to the 
psychiatric nomenclature.- Legal categories such 
as sodomy, which includes almost all sexual con- 
tact between two people other than penile-vaginal 
contact, is difficult to translate into the psychi- 
atric classifications. Also, one must select indi- 
viduals from one of three separate groups com- 
prising the same sexual offense, viz, assault, rape, 
and statutory rape. We finally reclassified all legal 
offenses to establish homogeneous groups accord- 
ing to the psychiatric model.* 

The judges were able to accept the concept of 
mental disorder as in psychosis, psychoneurosis, 
and organic or toxic brain syndrome; however, 
the phenomenon of personality disorder or char- 
acter disorder was a much more difficult concept 
to understand. Lack of clarity and agreement 
within the psychiatric classification for this type 
of disorder accentuated the problem. One need 
only review the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 


*“ R. L. Sadoff, “Sexually Deviated Offenders,” Temple Law Quar- 
terly, Spring-Summer 1967. 
* H. L. P. Resnik, and J. J. Peters, “Outpatient Group Therapy 
With Convicted Pedophiles,” International Journal of Group Psycho- 
therapy, April 1967. 
_* R. L. Spitzer and T. T. Wilson, “A Guide to American Psychiat- 
ric Association’s New Diagnostic Nomenclature,” American Journal 


of Psychiatry, June 1968. 

* H. A. Roether, J. Tuckman, and J. J. Peters, “Group Psycho- 
therapy With Probationed Sex Offenders: A Research Design for the 
Study of Its Effectiveness,” read at annual meeting of American 
Group Psychotherapy Association, New York City, February 8, 1969. 

* The “right to refuse mandated psychotherapy” has not been ad- 
equately tested to date, but occasionally a lawyer will raise the issue 
with clients who do not wish to receive psychotherapy. For the most 
part, the probation department considers psychotherapy a part of 
probation and violation of the requirement to attend becomes a 
violation of the privilege of probation and not considered a right of 


the individual. 


(DSM-II) and its efforts to deal with sexual 
deviants to realize its shortcomings. The classifi- 
cation is simply descriptive of the manifest 
behavior.‘ Our resolution of this difficulty is de- 
scribed elsewhere.* 

Through discussion of this type of general 
problem between the legal and psychiatric classi- 
fication, the myth of either discipline’s superior 
approach to the problem was overcome, resulting 
in more frank acceptance of the limitations of 
each. What to do for the offender could then be 
discussed in an atmosphere of mutual trust by 
the courts and the clinic. 

Attendance problems were the first cooperative 
administrative venture. Mandatory group psy- 
chotherapy raises many legal, moral and psychi- 
atric problems.* Those assigned by the court to 
our treatment programs are required to attend. 
Probation officers keep track of attendance at the 
clinic. Consistent failure to report for group psy- 
chotherapy sessions becomes a probation viola- 
tion. Court hearing and subsequent incarceration 
may result. Time conflicts with work are usually 
given a high priority for excuse for attendance. 
We regard work as more important than treat- 
ment with this population; however, we try to 
arrange both. Private individual psychotherapy 
has always been an accepted substitute to the 
group sessions, but it has been our experience 
that the offenders fail to continue individual 
treatment once the trial is over; and the private 
therapist is reluctant to report this to the courts. 

The clinic now reports attendance and recidi- 
vism followup to the judges once a year. This 
seems to maintain the communication and mutual 
trust necessary to deal with periodic crises con- 
cerning individual cases which cannot be settled 
through the probation department. Meanwhile, 
members of our staff have participated in judge’s 
conferences and sentencing institutes arranged 
by other agencies, such as the Philadelphia Crime 
Commission and Temple University’s Unit in Law 
and Psychiatry. While yearly intervals seem fre- 
quent enough for this judge’s conference, contact 
with the probation department has been much 
more intense. 

From 1955 to 1964 the most satisfactory liaison 
with the probation department was with a par- 
ticular officer who showed a personal interest in 
the service. He came to every evening clinic to 
check attendance. He also personally acted as liai- 
son between all probation officers and the proba- 
tioners who were treated in the clinic each year. 
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When a new man (F. J. Downs) took the position 
as director of probation in Philadelphia in 1964, 
he visited the group clinic to familiarize himself 
with the program. His general experience had 
been that while psychiatrists were willing to act 
as consultants to sex offenders, few were willing 
to undertake treatment. Furthermore, few of- 
fenders whose economic lives were disrupted by 
arrest and conviction could afford treatment even 
if professionals were available. He was so grati- 
fied to find an ongoing treatment program in 
process that he gave personal and official endorse- 
ment. 

By 1966, the probation director, himself an 
M.S.W., obtained funding for another M.S.W. to 
form a_ separate Intensive Supervision Unit 
(ISU), manned by 6 to 10 probation officers who 
supervised sex offenders exclusively. This facil- 
itated communications between the clinic and 
probation department. A limited number of of- 
ficers could then become more familiar with the 
therapy goals of the clinic and the psychiatrists 
could understand problems the probation officer 
faces. The ISU supervisor now attends all weekly 
research and development conferences to discuss 
probation problems related to the program. These 
generally involve attendance and complying with 
court order for treatment as a condition of pro- 
bation. The director of the probation department 
continues to attend the evening clinic operation 
once a month, during which all unresolved ad- 
ministrative and attendance problems are pre- 
sented. From this meeting serious attendance 
problems can be officially referred back to the 
judge who made psychiatric treatment a man- 
datory part of probation. 

The 6 to 10 ISU probation officers rotate each 
week through the clinic to take attendance. This 
familiarizes them with the program operation. 
During this time the probation officers can ob- 
serve a group functioning through a one-way 
mirror room. Each group is assigned to a one-way 
mirror room for 6 months of observation by our 
professional personnel. This keeps every one 
familiar with all subpopulation in the treatment 
program; the probation officers also are given 
periodic conferences by the psychiatrist, during 
which small group techniques are used for ex- 
perimental as well as content transmission. A 
formal training course for the probation officers 
is now in its formative stages. Its goal will not 
only be educative, but those officers who seem 


capable of using group techniques will also be 
trained in group supervision. 

In brief, an offender population can hardly be 
treated in a clinic such as Philadelphia’s without 
the active participation of the court and its pro- 
bation department in the program. Any time 
spent initially cultivating court cooperation and 
educating probation officers about what psychia- 
try can and cannot deliver, facilitates subsequent 
teamwork. Failure to do so could result in pro- 
gram failure, either through distrust, sabotage, 
or ignorance, all of which reinforce the resist- 
ances of the antisocial offenders from participat- 
ing in any rehabilitative and treatment program. 


The Offender 


Most sex offenders, although arrested, tried, 
and convicted, generally deny guilt and involve- 
ment in the alleged crime. During individual 
evaluation no amount of external evidence or 
individual rapport seems to penetrate this denial. 
Even after many years of experience with this 
phenomenon, most psychiatrists tend to give the 
patient the benefit of the doubt. Only later during 
the group sessions does he see peer members 
bluntly extracting a detailed account from the 
offender of his sexual deviance and involvement 
in the antisocial act. Peer confrontation in an 
open-ended group therapy session has been far 
more effective in overcoming the offender’s char- 
acteristic denial than has individual interview 
with the psychiatrist. One can postulate that the 
psychiatrist in the one-to-one setting evokes a 
role of authority, a force with which many of our 
patients have had difficulty. Whether this problem 
with authority is significantly related to parents, 
school, police, and other authority symbols is a 
subject of current project research. 

Peer presence in a group also counteracts social 
isolation, a phenomenon we commonly find asso- 
ciated with the psychosexual immaturity of our 
patients. This psychosexual immaturity and psy- 
chological instability often is further accentuated 
by the process of arrest and conviction. Loss of 
job, rejection by family and community follow. 
Acceptance by a group of peers tends to counter- 
act this process. Communicating with and belong- 
ing to a group of equals seems to heal some of 
these psychic wounds, raises self-esteem, and 
gives the offender an opportunity to relate at his 
optimal capacity. Unless an offender’s self-esteem 
is established, he is unlikely to think enough of 
others to avoid antisocial behavior. Thinking 
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more of himself is the first step in higher regard 
for the rights of others. 

With some groups, after the early phase of 
denial, distrust, and defiance of authority is over- 
come, a psychologically oriented exploration of 
sexually deviant behavior follows. This is most 
frequently seen in the pedophile and homosexual 
groups. However, discussion of the instant offense 
and psychological considerations of intrapsychic 
problems are generally the exception rather than 
the rule. Employment problems, housing, and 
other social issues are more often discussed. 

If the therapist can leave his own personal 
cultural bias to understand the position of his 
patients, psychological patterns begin to emerge 
which are related to the offenders’ psychosexual 
patterns and fears. In many of the pedophiles, 
the ability to talk about the frustrations of re- 
jection by a domineering wife, loss of controls 
through alcoholic excesses, and attraction to a 
nonthreatening child sex object can produce a 
time lag between subsequent impulse and act. 
Initial defensive strategies against the series of 
circumstances which lead to antisocial acts begin 
to develop.* There is much evidence of guilt and 
remorse, once the initial denial is penetrated. 
Absence of superego seems more hypothetical 
than real in most of our patients. An especially 
punitive and harsh superego is seen in the exhi- 
bitionists and pedophiles, many of whom seek 
relief of anxiety through punishment by arrest 
and conviction. Control of impulse when reported 
by a patient is applauded by the group.* 

After attending 10 to 30 weekly sessions of 75 
minutes duration, one begins to witness changes 
in the attitudes of the offenders. Initial denial is 
overcome. This can occur much more rapidly in 
an open-ended group in which the older members 
directly attack the denial. They cite examples of 
their own initial rationalizations concerning guilt 
and involvement in the sexual offense. After 
sharing common problems such as _ attitude 
toward the courts, the police, problems concern- 
ing sex, occupation, and others, the members 
seem to find acceptance in a setting of peers. This 
acceptance in turn counteracts social isolation, 
a problem many sex offenders complain about 
after group sessions start. In many, a change in 
sexual objects is found; in others there is simply 
a change in self-esteem, without change in the 


7 J. J. Peters and R. L. Sadoff, “Clinical Observations on Ped- 
ophilia,””’ Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, April 1970. 

* Op. cit., footnote 3. 

® Op. cit., footnote 1. 


Op. cit., footnote 2. 


basic sex pattern. Likert-type scales have been 
developed to measure change in attitudes, self, 
sexual partner, family, job, etc. Results in our 
general and pedophile population have been re- 
ported elsewhere.” 


Advantages of Group Psychotherapy 


The advantages of group psychotherapy over 
the individual approach are numerous. The sex- 
ually deviant patient who believes himself to be 
unique discovers others who have his problems. 
Participation in a group with other individuals 
in various stages of attitudinal change offers the 
antisocial offender a method of dealing with his 
problem which he can witness and comprehend. 
The pressure of group acceptance is weighted in 
the direction of social conformity, rather than 
antisocial behavior. The expectancies of the thera- 
pists can be transmitted to the group and serve 
as a goal for altering impulsive antisocial be- 
havior. 

In some of the groups, particularly the pedo- 
philes and homosexuals, there develops occasional 
sessions where intrapsychic dynamic conflicts are 
clarified and in some instances resolved. There 
are some patients who evidence psychosexual 
growth and maturity, as measured by clinical 
impression, probation department reports, and 
Likert attitudinal scales. However, most change 
seems to be primarily on a conscious behavioral 
level. Alteration of sexual behavior in rape and 
statutory rape generally falls into this category. 
Younger voyeurs seem to turn into exhibitionists 
when they get older. Then after the age of 50 
years as exhibitionists they seem to experience a 
diminution in the urge in deviant sexual behavior. 
During group discussions dependency patterns 
upon mother emerge rather consistently in ex- 
hibitionists without major attitudinal change 
being affected. Closeness to mother is readily 
accepted and rarely connected by our patients 
with their psychosexual immaturity. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the group seems to offer the sex 
offender an opportunity he can accept—to discuss 
with peers similar problems related directly to 
his sexual deviance and indirectly to the social 
complications which follow arrest and conviction. 
Successful involvement in group process, then, 
can lead to improvement in his self-esteem, job 
status, and relationship with significant others. 

Future plans for this clinic call for individual, 
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family, and marital counseling services. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation and housing aid are being 
built into the program. This population appears 
to have many external problems interfering with 
social adjustment. To focus primarily upon the 
intrapsychic area with this population seems 
grossly inadequate in our experience. 

Finally, effective communication is the essential 
feature of this program—communication to 
patients of a different socioeconomic level than 


It R, L. Sadoff, H. L. P. Resnik, and J. J. Peters, “On Changing 
Group Therapists,” Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, Autumn 1968. 


the therapist, communication to judges and pro- 
bation officers, communication among the thera- 
pists to stimulate each others’ involvement,''! 
communication on an interdisciplinary level to 
stimulate the more general theory of sexual 
deviance and communication to the community, 
and the press to enlist their aid in avoiding un- 
reasonable repressive measures against rehabili- 
tative attempts when the inevitable periodic 
failures occur during the process of treatment 
and rehabilitation. 


“Say, Have You Got Anything Around Here 
for a Dummy””’ 


By SYLVIA G. MCCOLLUM 
Education Research Specialist, United States Bureau of Prisons 


pushed the mop along a floor that already 

locked spotless. We were on a staff assistance 
visit to the Federal Youth Center at Englewood, 
Colorado, and it was the final hours of a 3-day 
review of ongoing education and training pro- 
grams. I had been moving rather freely in and 
out of the Learning Center and Reading Develop- 
ment classes, taking time out to talk to individual 
inmate-students, as well as staff, to get the “feel” 
of the institution. I was rather conspicuous as I 
moved around since there were only two women 
in the area, a female teacher and myself. 

From time to time I sat down next to a student, 
asked him what he was doing, what he thought of 
his study materials, etc. During “breaks” between 
classes I moved out into the hallways to continue 
conversations or to start new ones. 

The hall floors were being washed and waxed 
and the students and I joked with the young men 
who were on “chores,” teasingly evaluating their 
work, and apologizing for stepping on the freshly 
cleaned floors. As I started to return to the Learn- 


— HE YOUNG MAN kept watching us as he slowly 


1 For a comparison of education levels and occupational experience 
among federal and state felony inmates and the general population 
see Manpower, a special issue, Vol. 3, No. 1, U.S. Department of 
Labor, January 1971, p. 7. 

2 For penetrating descriptions of the young offender see The Chal- 
lenge of Crime in a Free Society, A Report by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, February 
1969, p. 57; and Clyde E. Sullivan’s “Job Development and Placement 
of the Ex-Offender,” presented at the Draper Conference on Man- 
power Development and Training in Correctional Programs, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, May 24, 1967. 


ing Center I passed the young man who had been 
watching us very carefully. He returned my 
greeting and smile with a hesitating, quiet, but 
unmistakable: “Say, have you got anything 
around here for a dummy?” 

His question shook me and I’m afraid I re- 
sponded rather badly. How do you answer some- 
one whose self-image is a “dummy”? And what 
had I been doing which made it possible for him 
to reach out and trust me enough to ask the 
question in just that way? 


What Are the Challenges in 
Correctional Education? 


Doesn’t this single incident embody so many 
of the problems and challenges which confront 
correctional educators? The inmate-student popu- 
lation in a correctional institution is characteris- 
tically made up of “failures.” Many, through no 
fault of their own, are system pushouts or drop- 
outs.' The tattooed legend on different parts of 
their bodies “Born To Lose” mirror their self- 
image. Their life histories characteristically in- 
clude minority group status, poverty, unstable 
family backgrounds, the end of formal schooling 
between the fifth and eighth grades, no record of 
continuous employment, few, if any, job skills, 
and “in trouble” with the law at an early age.* 

Language, ethnic origins, “cultural back- 
grounds,” and other barriers frequently divide 
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inmate-students among themselves as well as the 
students and the teachers from each other. 
Inmate-students, however, frequently share an 
important characteristic, regardless of any dif- 
ferences; they distrust the correctional institution 
and everyone in it, including and perhaps, par- 
ticularly, the education staff. 

The first and greatest challenge to any correc- 
tional administrator interested in effective educa- 
tion and training in an institutional setting is to 
try to create an institutional tone which communi- 
cates to the inmate population that the purpose 
of the institution is not punishment but “help.” 
A vigorous and relevant education and training 
program is one way to communicate a correctional 
institution’s real purposes. If we can convince 
someone that we will seriously and genuinely take 
his individual needs, preferences, and talents into 
account, and that, together, we will identify his 
learning style and his capabilities and build on 
them, there may be some hope for educational 
program success. These first steps, creating a 
“helping” milieu, and winning the inmate- 
students’ trust, are two critical considerations in 
the development of effective correctional educa- 
tion and training programs.* 

The federal correctional system has tried to 
build an innovative and effective education and 
training capability and these two key underlying 
considerations are important corner stones. 


Education and Training in the 
Federal Prison System 


The federal prison system is comprised of 27 
major institutions which provide custody and 
correctional programs to approximately 21,000 
inmates. Facilities and institutions are found in 
38 locations throughout the United States and 
can be classified as follows: 


TYPE 

OF FACILITY 
Long-term adult 
Intermediate-term adult 
Short-term adult 
Young adult 
Youth and juvenile 
Community treatment center 
Medical center 
Female 


NUMRER OF 
FACILITIES 


* For a fuller discussion of the importance of institutional tone see 
“Human Relations Problems in Correctional Systems,” Sylvia G. 
McCollum, a paper presented at Human Reisa**ons Conference, Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority, Torres Conference Center, Santa Barbara, 
California, October 6, 1970. 


Education and training provided to inmates 
range from basic literacy education and entry 
level skill training to highly sophisticated and 
advanced programs. The Education and Training 
Division of the Bureau has established specific 
behavioral goals and objectives which permit a 
continuing assessment of program effectiveness. 
Simply stated, the goal of the Bureau’s education 
and training programs is to provide each man and 
woman with employable skills and the associated 
social and personal maturity and stability to find 
and hold a job and become involved in satisfying 
personal and community relationships. Easy 
enough to say; much harder to do. To help us 
keep our eyes on target goals, we have established 
the following specific objectives: 

1. All releasees will be able to read at the sixth 
grade level or above. 

2. All releasees of average or above average 
intelligence will complete a GED or high school 
diploma program. 

3. All releasees who have a need will have a 
marketable entry level skill. 

4. Each releasee will have a job upon release 
which pays at least $2.50 per hour. 

5. Each releasee will have a job awaiting him 
upon release. 


Program Flexibility Is a Key Characteristic 


No current education and training program in 
the federal prison system is considered “sacred,” 
but rather we regard all programs as experi- 
mental and subject to change if they don’t bring 
us one step closer to our objectives. Traditional 
classrooms with teachers serving as “talking 
textbooks” are giving way to attractively fur- 
nished Learning Centers housing individual study 
carrells wired for multimedia learning aids. Self- 
instructional programmed materials are coupled 
with intensive teacher assisted individualized in- 
struction. 

Curriculums, wherever possible, are stated in 
behavioral terms so that both the teacher and the 
student can identify the expected learning out- 
comes and can measure individual levels of ac- 
complishment. Team teaching, the use of inmate 
tutors, curriculums which integrate vocational 
and academic materials, and the use of videotape 
equipment are a few elements of a rapidly chang- 
ing scene. 
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Manpower Development and Training Act 


Study release to a nearby Skill Center, voca- 
tional-technical school, or junior college is pos- 
sible in a modest number of cases. Educational 
institutions of all kinds are showing greater 
sensitivity to the need to cooperate in correctional 
education and training efforts. The Kansas State 
Department of Education, for example, has ap- 
proved the enrollment of six inmates of the 
Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth in the At- 
chinson Technical School. The $750 tuition per 
man per semester will be paid by the State and 
the federal institution will pay for such expenses 
as lunch, work clothes, safety shoes, textbooks, 
supplies, and transportation. 

The presence of a wide variety of teaching 
machines and learning aids characterize the typi- 
cal federal correctional Learning Center. Paper 
back books are freely available in the living quar- 
ters and libraries and library space is reserved 
for “research” purposes. 


Each Student Is Unique 


There is increasing awareness that no two 
people have the same learning style and efforts 
are made to individualize all areas of instruction. 
Where a person’s interest is primarily vocational, 
instruction is offered in terms of a vocational 
interest. Where interests are primarily academic, 
programs are structured to take advantage of 
academic interests.* 

Private companies, such as Lockheed, Key- 
board, Inc., and Technical Institute of America, 
have provided skill training, on a contract basis, 
in such specific occupations as aircraft assembly, 
data processing, and drafting to selected inmates 
at the Lompoc, Alderson, and Lewisburg institu- 
tions. 

Instructional materials, developed by private 
industrial companies such as programmed learn- 
ing occupational courses pioneered by the Dupont 
Corporation, are in use at various correctional 
facilities. 

The National Alliance of Businessmen, Trade 
Associations, and other industry based groups 
have contributed a wide variety of services to the 
correctional education and training effort. Out- 
comes have been encouraging and there is every 
reason to believe these kinds of efforts involving 


‘ The inspiration for this approach can be found in Bernard As- 


bell’s Directions in Vocational Education,” Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


private corporations and associations will prolif- 
erate in the future. . 

The correctional education and training scene 
reflects, in many respects, the ferment and ex- 
perimentation in education generally. Along with 
many educators in the outside world, correctional 
educators are trying to shape programs to meet 
individual needs, rather than some imagined 
“average.” To accomplish this, we strive to have 
a variety of program offerings—something for 
everybody— integrated with the institution’s total 
rehabilitative effort. Recognition that we may 
have something of value came early this year 
when the Virginia State College designated the 
Federal Reformatory at Petersburg as a student 
teaching center. Selected senior students from 
the college will be assigned to the institution’s 
education program for 8 weeks of practice teach- 
ing under the supervision of one of the institu- 
tion’s certified teachers. 

Reading Programs.—A majority of institutions 
are emphasizing innovative reading development 
programs, using a wide variety of “‘reading sys- 
tems” depending on the age, reading level, and 
cultural background of the student. The Federal 
Youth Centers at Ashland, Englewood, and Mor- 
gantown, as well as other federal facilities, have 
modern multimedia reading laboratories. A full- 
time reading specialist, Mr. Guyvan Shirley of 
the Bureau staff, is available to assist institutions 
upgrade their reading development efforts. Volun- 
teer teachers from nearby communities and part- 
time reading specialists paid by Office of Economic 
Opportunity funds provide important additional 
resources. A program, “Each One, Teach One,” 
at the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners at 
Springfield, Missouri, is producing significant 
results. 

High School Equivalency Program.—tThe self- 
instructional high school equivalency program 
(GED): developed by the Job Corps is available 
in most federal facilities. More than 2,000 federal 
inmates per year complete GED programs. 

A unique experimental effort is in progress at 
the Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center at Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. Learning Systems, Inc., 
developed a special curriculum for that institu- 
tion’s young men. Based on Dr. Donald Maley’s 
concept of “skill clusters,” and adapted by the 
Center’s imaginative and creative education staff 
under the leadership of Education Supervisor 
Jack Torrence, this curriculum offers entry level 
skill training coupled with supportive education 
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in four job families—areospace, electronics, gra- 
phic arts, and technical services.® This institu- 
tion’s education department is also a demonstra- 
tion center for an industrial arts curriculum 
project funded by the U.S. Office of Education 
and conducted jointly by Ohio State University 
and the University of Illinois. 

Inmate teaching assistants and tutors, working 
under the supervision of professional educators, 
play an important contributing role at the Federal 
Reformatory for Women at Alderson, West Vir- 
ginia, and elsewhere.*® These additional resources 
from the inmate community make possible inten- 
sive one-to-one tutoring and improved communi- 
cation with students, particularly in working 
toward such specific goals as achievement of the 
GED certificate. 

Another new resource comes from the U.S. 
Employment Service “New Careers” program. 
The Medical Center at Springfield, Missouri, has 
entered into a STEP (Supplemental Training and 
Employment Program) with the Missouri State 
Employment Service whereby the Service will 
provide the Center with five employees who have 
completed training courses under an MDTA pro- 
gram. Each employee, paid by the Employment 
Service, may only be employed by a nonprofit 
organization. One of these persons is now work- 
ing in the Medical Center’s Education Department 
as an educational clerk. 

Occupational Training.—Occupational training 
programs range from traditional building and 
construction trades to the newer occupations such 
as keypunch operators, computer programmers, 
and paramedical technicians. 

Formal apprenticeship programs have been 
established at the institutions at El] Reno, Okla- 
homa, and McNeil Island, Washington. Machine 
tool and die training is offered at El Reno, and 
apprenticeship programs in a wide variety of 
occupations such as automotive/diesel, baking, 
cabinet making, plumbing, maintenance electric- 
ian and upholstering are available at McNeil 
Island. 


Occupational training is also offered through 
MDTA financed skill training programs. Some 


» See final report, An Investigation and Development of the Cluster 
Concept as a Program in Vocational Education at the Secondary 
School Level, Dr. Donald Maley, University of Maryland 1965-1966 
(4 volumes); and Technical Cluster Curriculum Materials, Learning 
Systems, Inc. (28 volumes). 

> For a vivid description of an inmate-tutor program see ‘Syllabus 
for Adult Education Tutoring Program in a Penal Institution,’’ John 
C. Sullivan and Marvin O. Bobo, U.S. Penitentiary, Marion, Illinois, 
September 4, 1970 (under supervision of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity—Dr. Bruce Amble). 


7 See Manpower, op. cit., article by Patricia Marshall, “Pathfinding 
Behind Bars.” 


training takes place on a study release basis in 
area skill centers. Other programs are “in-house” 
in the correctional facility. 

Currently, five MDTA skill training programs 
are operating in federal correctional institutions. 
These programs operate under Section 251 of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1966.7 They are demonstration programs designed 
to “‘test” different skill training approaches. The 
two most recently initiated in the federal system 
are highly innovative. One at the Medical Center 
at Springfield involves a private training com- 
pany, “Associates for Research in Behavior.” 
Under contract with MDTA, this company and 
institutional medical staff are currently training 
50 men for employment in paramedical occupa- 
tions. Inmates from federal correctional institu- 
tions across the country have been transferred 
to the Medical Center to undergo training as lab- 
oratory technicians, operating room assistants, 
X-ray technicians, prosthetic technicians, and 
medical housekeepers. Training periods range 
from 17 weeks to a full year. Students are paid 
$80 per month training allowances and intensive 
efforts will be made to place “graduates” in jobs. 
The U.S. Employment Service, Bureau of Prisons’ 
staff, and Associates for Research in Behavior 
will cooperate in job-placement efforts. 

A second highly innovative MDTA program 
operates out of a federal community treatment 
center in New York City. Training will be pro- 
vided for 40 men “furloughed” from federal cor- 
rectional institutions to the New York City 
Community Treatment Center during the last 3 
months of their sentences. Training will be short- 
term and will be provided by any state approved 
private or public education and training facility. 
Here, again, job placement efforts will be inten- 
sive and trainees will receive training allowances. 

These MDTA training programs, noteworthy 
from many points of view, represent the joint 
efforts of a group of federal agencies such as the 
Bureau of Prisons, the Office of Education, and 
the Department of Labor as well as a variety of 
state institutions and agencies; examples of the 
“New Federalism” at its best. 

Federal Prison Industries.—The Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., is another increasingly important 
source of occupational training. The mailbag and 
broom are giving way to electronic and modern 
furniture products. And the production of services 
and service-related products is being introduced. 

In 1970 the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., in 
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a daring and high risk venture, established FPI 
Instructional Systems, Incorporated, at the Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution at Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia. This industry will manufacture teaching 
machines modeled after one developed by Mr. 
Byron Allen, a former teacher at FCI Lompoc, 
and now director of Research and Development 
Center of Instructional Systems. These teaching 
machines, along with programmed materials and 
teacher-training, will be sold for education and 
training purposes to federal agencies throughout 
the country.* 

Also in 1970 the Bureau of Prisons’ Education 
and Training Division merged with Federal 
Prison Industries in an effort to strengthen all 
Bureau education and training efforts. 

Many men and women in prison have completed 
high school or its equivalent and already have 
economically worthwhile occupational skills. For 
these people, advanced education and training 
opportunities offer the hope of some upward mo- 
bility on release, as well as a meaningful and 
constructive way to spend time while incar- 
cerated.” 

Advanced Education Programs.—The federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth has one of the oldest 
college programs in the federal system. Highland 
College offers the men a 2-year associate arts de- 
gree in business administration. Other institutions 
also offer opportunities to work toward 2- or 4- 
vear degrees either on a correspondence course or 
visiting professor basis. Two new experimental 
programs are particularly noteworthy. 

Project “Newgate,” an outgrowth of “Upward 
Bound,” is designed to offer college preparation 
to men and women in prison who would not ordi- 
narily have the opportunity to go to college. Two 
such programs, one at the Federal Youth Center 
at Ashland and the other at the Lewisburg Peni- 
tentiary, are currently operating in the federal 
system. Support is also offered after release from 
prison. Students are helped to apply for admission 
to postsecondary educational institutions and tu- 
ition and room and board and counseling assist- 
ance are provided. As of March 1971, 154 young 
men were enrolled in the Ashland program and 
34 “graduates” were attending colleges or univer- 
sities throughout the eastern part of the United 

8 For a description and evaluation of this teaching machine see 
“Allen Teaching Machine,’ Harvey L. Ross, Human Interaction Re- 
search Institute, Los Angeles, California, February 1970. 

® See C. Alton Laird, ‘“‘A Study of the College-Level Educational 
Program of the Texas Department of Corrections,’’ Ph.D. Dissertation, 
College of Education, University of Houston, May 15, 1971; and Stuart 


Adams, College Level Instruction in U.S. Prisons, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, 1968. 
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States. Eleven were attending vocational and 
technical schools and four have completed their 
vocational/technical training and are now work- 
ing. Twenty-one men had gone into jobs right out 
of the program and may resume formal studies 
on a part- or full-time basis at a later date. 

A second innovative advanced education pro- 
gram will begin soon at the federal penitentiary 
in Atlanta. Sixty men will be enrolled in a com- 
bined correspondence, audio tape cassette, and 
telephone tutor college level program. Sociology, 
psychology, advanced algebra, and English com- 
position and literature will be offered. College 
credit will be earned at the University of Georgia 
as the men successfully complete college level 
examinations under the nationwide “CLEP” pro- 
gram. 

The fast growing junior and community col- 
leges are still another source of postsecondary 
educational opportunities for many prisoners. 
Prisons, once isolated geographically, now liter- 
ally find these vigorous new educational centers 
in their back yards and cooperative relationships 
are forged almost daily. 


Special Interest Programs 


American Heritage Studies—A number of in- 
stitutions have introduced rather free wheeling 
discussion groups around the central theme of 
“American Heritage” studies. The educational 
staff of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Sandstone have developed their own curricular 
materials for three basic courses: Black Studies, 
Indian Studies, and Mexican-American Studies. 

A Black Studies program at the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Terminal Island is open 
to both men and women inmates; the groups meet 
separately for the first three meetings each month, 
and the fourth is coeducational. Each institution 
has its own approach to this timely and important 
subject area and no two approaches are alike. 

The American Institute for Discussion has also 
played a role in guiding discussion groups, led by 
A.I.D. trained volunteers, dealing with topical 
subjects and related books. All these efforts are 
designed to deal with basic human issues, no 
matter how controversial, in a positive rather 
than destructive fashion—to make a learning ex- 
perience out of the immediate and the important. 

Social Education.—Intensified efforts are in 
progress to provide programs which extend be- 
yond the academic and the vocational and which 
move into working with individual attitudes and 
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behavior patterns. These courses carry a wide 
variety of titles such as “Self-Concept Develop- 
ment,” “Social Education” and ‘Self-Improve- 
ment” and as in the “American Heritage’ field 
no two are organized in the same fashion, but all 
share a common goal—to provide supplementary 
programs which help shape the whole man and 
woman. These programs reflect the Bureau’s 
broad definition of education and training—prep- 
aration to live and work in a meaningful way. 

The Federal Correctional Institution at Engle- 
wood is experimenting with a curriculum it calls 
“Prerelease Educational Program.” Job hunting, 
unions, employee benefits, money management, 
birth control, drugs, veneral disease, and related 
key subject areas are covered by this innovative 
course of study. 

An increasing number of institutions, particu- 
larly youth centers and reformatories, are provid- 
ing driver education, including actual driving 
experience. It is ironic that many inmates, in 
prison for car theft, do not have and never had 
an authorized driver’s license. Looking for and 
keeping a job frequently requires a _ proper 
driver’s license and so increased efforts are being 
made to help inmates, close to release dates, to 
obtain this important certification—a seemingly 
small, but sometimes critical variable, in the rites 
of passage from prison back into the community. 


Staff Training 


A widespread in-depth, staff training program 
has been running concurrently with the develop- 
ment of many of these experimental education 
programs during the last 2 years. This program 
has been operating under a grant from the Adult 
Education Branch of the U.S. Office of Education. 
It is a 3-year, three-phase correctional education 
staff training effort to strengthen the delivery 
of educational services in correctional institutions. 
The program is administered by Dr. T. A. Ryan 
of the University of Hawaii’s Education Research 

10 For an in-depth report of training of correctional educators and 
administrators in the Systems Approach to the delivery of educational 
services, see T. A. Ryan’s Final Report, Experimental Train‘ng Pro- 
gram in Adult Basic Education in Correctional Institutions, Education 
Research and Development Center, University of Hawaii, June 1970. 

11 A very fine monograph in this connection is Educational Tech- 
nology and Development of Education, by Henri Dieuzeide, published 


by International Education Year, IEY, Special Unit UNESCO, Paris, 
No. 8/1970. 
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The aim of life is to spend it for something that will outlast it—WILLIAM JAMES 


and Development Center. Phase I trained 40 state 
and federal correctional educators in the systems 
approach to the delivery of educational services. 
These 40 “trainees” developed and published a 
series of “Basic Papers” and an _ educational 
model. They, in turn, served as “faculty” for the 
second phase—the training of 150 state and fed- 
eral correctional administrators in 10 regional 
seminars. These regional seminars brought to- 
gether, perhaps for the first time, superintendents 
of prison industries, wardens, associate wardens, 
business office managers, case management staff, 
correctional supervisors, state correctional de- 
partment staff, as well as noncorrectional edu- 
cators, to address themselves to the problem of an 
integrated, interdepartmental approach and com- 
mitment to the delivery of rehabilitative educa- 
tion and training services to prisoners. 

The third phase, scheduled to begin in 1972, 
will train rank and file teachers.'° 


A New Look at Data Collection 


Experimentation with a computer based infor- 
mation storage and retrieval system has also been 
an integral part of recent innovative developments 
in education and training in the federal correc- 
tional system. The availability of “hard data” is 
a must for effective planning and evaluation. 
Hopefully, we will be able, in the not-too-distant 
future, to obtain current data regarding, among 
other things, the number of inmates involved in 
all Bureau programs, the length of time spent in 
these programs, performance levels, teacher-stu- 
dent ratios, and finally postrelease experience. 


Conclusion 


Thus, briefly, I have presented an overview of 
what’s new and exciting in inmate education and 
training in the federal prison system. Educational 
technology and the development of the systems 
approach to the delivery of services offer correc- 
tional educators unparalleled opportunities to 
make education and training work in behalf of the 
correctional process.'' The journey has begun. 
Where it will lead depends only on the courage 
and the creativity of correctional managers. 
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A Friend in Need.... 


By KEN JACKSON 
Staff Member, The Fortune Society of New York City* 


yourself about the wonderful job you are 

doing. We would like to explain to you that 
part of your job that comes to us, because in our 
office we get the guy on probation—both federal 
and state—and we get the complaints, some true 
and some false. There’s a gap between what they 
say and what you say and we won’t get to the 
reality of the situation if we keep listening to them 
and hear nothing from you. 


I: SURE each of you had times when you told 


Early Background 


From my own background I know that as a 
juvenile I got into a great deal of trouble. And I 
could make excuses for it. Some people say that 
it might be a family problem. I had the right 
family to create problems! Other people would 
say it’s environment. I came out of the Bedford 
Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn. I could blame that 
and my associates. If my friends didn’t become 
convicts they became cops, so I could blame some 
of that. But I like to believe that the reason I got 
in trouble was through choice. I wanted to be a 
big guy, and I started very early to be a big guy. 
When I was 12 years old I already had a sheet 
in the Children’s Court. I was out robbing kids, 
and I wasn’t the Robin Hood type. I robbed them 
for my own gain. And back in 1952 they (a news- 
paper) did a feature story about the effects of 
drugs or marihuana in my area, and the only 
thing that my crowd learned as a result of that 
story was that something was affecting our area 


*Presented here are the recorded opening remarks of Mr. 
Jackson before the Inservice Training Institute for Fed- 
eral Probation Officers of the Northeast Area, held at Pro- 
vincetown, Mass., in September 1970. Mr. Jackson is a 
staff member and a past vice president of The Fortune 
Society of New York City. The Fortune Society is an 
organization of ex-prisoners and other interested persons. 
Its basic aim is to create a greater public awareness of the 
prison system in America today and to help the public real- 
ize the problems and complexities confronted by inmates 
during their incarceration and when they rejoin society. 
Mr. Jackson is not atypical. Between the ages of 11 and 26 
he was either on probation, parole, or in jail. He was writ- 
ten off with labels, e.g., “incorrigible,” “unrehabilitative,” 
etc. He is now a member of the Mayor’s Criminal Justice 
Coordinating Council in New York City. He is married, 
has two children, and owns his home. At 16, when sentenced 
to 5 years in prison, the judge hollered through the court- 
—— “Where are the parents of this animal?”—Editors’ 
Note. 


we knew absolutely nothing about. But the way 
it was written up it was definitely something to 
look into. So we went in search of pot. I got what 
would be equivalent to about five sticks of pot. 
We had a club in the cellar. I brought the pot 
down to the club and 42 guys smoked that five 
sticks of pot that night. And the newspaper ac- 
count said that under the influence of marihuana 
people tended to act stupid, so that is what we did. 
We went out that night. In Coney Island you can 
get tattooed and we got tattooed! We broke some 
windows and we solved the Korean War. Then 
somebody reminded us that we had to go to school 
the next day, so we went home and now I had what 
I wanted. I had a reputation. I didn’t go to school 
no more looking for my friends; they came look- 
ing for me. I was the big drug connection in the 
neighborhood. 

I made my first mistake in the area of life I had 
chosen to get into and that was when I told them 
where I got the pot. Now they didn’t need me 
no more so now I had to go out and do something 
else. I became a burglar; from burglary I went to 
car theft and from car theft I went to mugging. 
My sheet went on and on and my court appear- 
ances went on and on. 


On Probation 


On my initial appearance in court I was placed 
on probation and I found out that probation was 
no more than reporting on Tuesday and telling 
some guy that I went to school and I still lived 
at the same address, and then I went home. And 
on the way home I went to the Brooklyn probation 
office which was in the shopping area. So that the 
day wouldn’t be a total loss, I’d stop off at one of 
the local department stores, steal something, and 
if I didn’t get caught I would go out and commit 
whatever crime I was involved in that weekend, 
get rearrested, and go back to court. 

The one thing I thought was saving me was my 
mother. I don’t know if you’ve ever been in court 
when a juvenile gets in there with a mother like 
mine, but mine was a crier. She started crying 
when she’d get off the bus! And the judge would 
reinstate me to probation and the only thing that 
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happened between 12 and 16 was that my mother 
got the reputation in the Brooklyn’s Childrens 
Court as the greatest crier that ever walked 
through their doors! 

I stayed on probation. I got arrested many, 
many times, changed probation officers, gave them 
the same story every time I went down there— 
I go to school, I live at the same address. I decided 
not to go to school when they told me I couldn’t 
enter Erasmus Hall High School because of my 
reputation. People were telling their kids not to 
play with matches or Kenny Jackson! I was very 
proud of myself; they told me the only school that 
would accept me in Brooklyn was Boys High. The 
first day I went to Boys High some guy decided 
he wasn’t going to school and the other guy he 
didn’t like wasn’t going to attend either, so he 
shot him. And I figured if this is the way they 
carry on the curricula I’m not attending either. 
But nobody ever bothered me for that. I dropped 
out of school and I went about my business. 

When I turned 16 I continued in the same 
pattern because in my neighborhood the older 
crowd had already went to jail and they were 
coming back bragging about what they had done, 
how they had beat up the guards and raped the 
other inmates. So this was the thing you were 
supposed to do if you wanted to stay in the neigh- 
borhood and in the good graces of the crowd. 


At the Reformatory 


When I was 16 I was arrested and sent to the 
Raymond Street Jail. I thought there was some- 
thing wrong because I had grown up with my 
crowd telling me how they man-handled guards 
and Hollywood telling me that when you went to 
prison you talked like George Raft and met Pat 
O’Brien who was a very concerned warden and 
that eventually you either married his daughter 
or you left and became a priest. But that isn’t 
what I found. I was sent to the Elmira Reform- 
atory and was given two 5-year sentences on two 
felony convictions. I went up there and found out 
what prison was really like. I know today that it 
hasn’t changed much from what I found it to be. 
There was indifference and what have you. And 
there was a big change in brutality. They were 
getting away from physical brutality and were 
going into mental brutality. Solitary had taken 
place of the clubs. Intimidation was still the name 
of the game, and they had a way of breaking your 
spirit. They would harass you; they would tell 
you that if you didn’t kow-tow to the way they 
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wanted things done they would have two psychia- 
trists from the State staff sign a petition and send 
you to one of their insane asylums where you 
can stay forever. 

I learned things in prison—well I can’t say I 
learned them. I learned how to practice things 
openly in prison that I wasn’t allowed to practice 
openly while I was outside. One of the things in 
the institution I was allowed to practice was 
racism. We had complete separatism. The blacks 
had one side of the yard and the whites had the 
other. The blacks had water fountains and the 
whites had water fountains and the Puerto Ricans 
had jars in which to bring water to their cells. 
My feeling is that this was done to keep the in- 
mates at each other’s throats so that they won’t 
go after the administration. 

Now in the 3 years I spent there I learned one 
thing that would be of any use to me outside and 
that was learning to drive a truck. My qualifica- 
tions to be a truck driver were that I had been ar- 
rested eight times for car theft! And I learned 
how to drive a truck the same way I learned every- 
thing else. I had a greedy motive. I felt that if I 
wanted to be released from that institution I had 
one thing going against me and that was I 
wouldn’t be able to get a job. You have to write for 
them and people don’t employ ex-convicts. So I felt 
if I could drive a truck I could get my family to 
produce a job, called a “can-opener” by the in- 
mates when somebody says they are going to give 
you a job and when you get out you’re not going to 
be employed. I could go to work for my father 
though; he had his own business and he employed 
truck drivers. 


On Parole 


So I was released on parole. I went to the 
Department of Motor Vehicles and applied for a 
driver’s license and I was told that in their dis- 
cretion as a felon they didn’t think I should have 
one, so now I was on my own. I stayed out for a 
while but then I resorted to what I knew and what 
I had picked up in the institution. 

As I have already said, when I went to prison 
I was a cowardly sneaky burglar, but after the ex- 
periences I had in there I came out and went back 
into crime; I was a vicious thug. Because I went 
back not crawling into people’s back windows, I 
bought a gun and I started pointing it at them. 
To show you what kind of mind I had, when I 
pointed that gun I hoped they would give me an 
argument, because the thing I wanted second was 
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their money. The thing I wanted first was to beat 
their brains out. Because I felt they were paying 
to do to me what was done. 

There are a few things I forgot to tell you 
about what happened in prison. I told you about 
solitary. I spent the whole summer of 1957 on a 
marble floor, naked, and for 93 days I was getting 
mail that told me to make sure I bundled up be- 
cause there was an epidemic of the Asiatic flu! 
When I came out I didn’t forget about that. And 
I wanted somebody to pay for that in the name 
of rehabilitation. 


A Friend in Need .... 


Now, when I was rearrested, fortunately no- 
body had been hurt. They got me back and they 
told me that if I was convicted as a third felony 
offender I could get 60 years on an armed robbery 
conviction. I went to court and I was subsequently 
convicted. 

I don’t know why till this day, but one man who 
I had met one time in my life came to court and 
spoke to the judge in my behalf. I had a daughter 
born 4 days before I was sentenced. This man told 
the judge I had a problem a little different than 
the other guys in the courtroom that day and that 
he felt an organization that he belonged to could 
help me. So through him and this judge I was 
given a suspended sentence and allowed back out. 

Now I have been out about 10 years. In the time 
I have been out I did what I always wanted to do 
while I was in prison. I became a part of middle- 
class America. I got a good business through my 
family; they lent me money to buy a business. 
Today I got a Cadillac, I got a home, and I got a 
wife and two children. And my children attend 
the best schools. I got wall-to-wall money! 

I got everything I could ask for and then some, 
and the way I got it was because I hid my past. 
My in-laws didn’t know I was an ex-convict. I 
lied to them; I told them I was in the service. 
And I kept my family and my wife’s family apart. 
It’s easy when you think about it. I’m Irish and 
my wife’s Italian. I just told my parents they 
didn’t like the Irish and they stayed away from 
them. And I reversed the procedure with her 


parents. We kept them apart and they never knew 
nothing about me. And I got all the things I 
wanted and kept two locks on my door. I got my 
German Shepherd and I went and picked up my 
wife—at all the bingo games she went to—and 
we’re living very happily. 

Then some little capitalist named David Rothen- 
berg came along and decided to form an organiza- 
tion and asked me to be a spokesman for them. 
That was about 3 years ago. I told him at that 
time he was crazy. I volunteered my car, money, 
anything I could do to help, but I was not going 
to be a vocal spokesman for this organization. 
I sat down with my wife and we talked it over. 
What we really had was nothing because the busi- 
ness I owned was in my father-in-law’s name 
because I couldn’t get credit with my background. 
The Cadillac was sitting in front of the front door. 
I owned it almost a year and didn’t have a hundred 
miles on it, because I still didn’t have my drivers 
license! And the house was in my wife’s grand- 
mother’s name and my phone to this day is in my 
wife’s uncle’s name. My gas and electric is in my 
wife’s maiden name. When she went to work the 
first couple years we were married, she worked 
under her maiden name because she worked in a 
high security job and couldn’t take a security 
check. 

So all I had was a past that had caught up 
with me again. I was sick and tired of spending 
sleepless nights worrying about somebody finding 
out about me and keeping families apart, so I took 
David’s offer and it’s been the best 3 years I have 
had in my life. Now a lot of people don’t like what 
I say or what other guys in this organization say, 
and if you don’t like it personally when we get 
through maybe you better take another look at 
what you’re doing with your job. We’ll probably 
be wrong on some of the things we say. Things 
do change. If we’re wrong we will be the first 
ones to admit it and we will be the first ones to 
publicize any change that has come about. But if 
we are right and you don’t like it or hearing about 
it, you’ll have to be the one to change it because 
we are not in a position to do that. 


Our only way to improve essentially the relation- 
ships of people toward each other is for more of us to 
increase our ability to neutralize our hate by developing 
a greater capacity to love-—WILLIAM C. MENNINGER 
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Volunteers and Professionals: A Team 
in the Correctional Process 


By IRA M. SCHWARTZ 
Director of Volunteer Services, Hennepin County Deportment of Court Services, Minneapolis 


tions is no longer an issue to be debated by 

professionals. Today, citizen volunteers are 
being recruited and trained to provide direct and 
indirect services to offenders in increasingly 
greater numbers and are serving in many correc- 
tions agencies throughout the country. 

Despite this widespread acceptance, it appears 
that the field of corrections is not completely 
benefitting from the contributions that can be 
made by this valuable resource. In their efforts to 
cope with the potential “dangers and threats” in 
using volunteers, professionals have narrowly de- 
fined the role of the corrections volunteer and 
have placed undue restrictions on the functions 
they are allowed to perform. 

The recent experiences of the Hennepin County 
Department of Court Services in Minneapolis in- 
dicate that volunteers are capable of assuming 
a great deal of responsibility and, in many instan- 
ces, can be taught to provide essentially the same 
services to offenders as those provided by paid 
professional staff. This article describes how vol- 
unteers are being utilized within the Department 
of Court Services and suggests a new and more 
substantive role for the corrections volunteer and, 
hopefully, will encourage professionals to take 
more effective advantage of this valuable resource. 


Tic USE of volunteers in the field of correc- 


Role of the Volunteer: A Brief Review 


The need for more staff, more resources, and 
greater community understanding paved the way 
for the use of the volunteer in corrections. How- 
ever, as with most other program innovations, 
the involvement of the community in improving 
the correctional process generated much anxiety. 
The most important problem centered around the 
need to define the role of the volunteer while, at 
the same time, preserving the role and importance 
of the paid professional. A related problem is the 

' Ivan H. Scheier and Leroy P. Goter, Using Volunteers in Court 
Settings: A Manual for Volunteer Probation Programs. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1969, p. 7. See also Keith J. 
Leenhouts, ‘‘Royal Oak’s Experience With Professionals and Volun- 
teers in Probation,’”’ FEDERAL ProBpaTION, December 1970, pp. 45-51. 


2 Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, A Time 
to Act. Washington, D.C.: Sowers Printing Company, 1969, p. 22. 


traditional skepticism and suspicion toward any 
new concept or program on the part of correc- 
tions agencies. 

These problems led to the development of a 
narrow definition of the role of the corrections 
volunteer and have hindered professionals from 
taking full advantage of this resource. Corrections 
literature explicitly reveals that no volunteers are 
seen as providing “professional” services. The role 
of the volunteer is limited to that of complement- 
ing or supplementing the work of the professional 
staff.! Usually the volunteer has been seen as one 
who simply relieves the professional of routine, 
nonprofessional tasks so that the professional’s 
time can be freed to devote his attention to where 
it is needed most. This implies that the service 
which all volunteers provide to offenders is in 
some way different from that which is made avail- 
able by professional staff. It means that the ser- 
vices of all volunteers are of a lesser quality than 
those which could be delivered by a paid profes- 
sional and that all volunteers are lacking in their 
knowledge of helping skills. 

The experiences of the Hennepin County 
Department of Court Services in the use of vol- 
unteers indicate that the distinction between 
many of the services provided offenders by volun- 
teers compared with those provided by paid 
professionals, who in most instances lacked 
advanced academic training themselves, is more 
imagined than real.- This is not to say that the 
volunteer is a replacement for professional staff. 
On the contrary, the role of the paid professional 
becomes even more important because it is he who 
must harness this valuable resource, provide ade- 
quate training and supervision, and assign respon- 
sibilities in ways which will yield the greatest 
benefits. 


The Hennepin County Volunteer Program 


Within approximately a 2-year period, Court 
Services volunteers have proved to be a vital part 
of the agency’s overall service delivery system. 
There are now more than 325 Court Services 
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volunteers who provide a variety of direct and 
indirect services to adult and juvenile offenders 
of all ages. The program has proved to be so 
successful that the use of volunteers has become 
a focal point for ongoing planning within the 
Department. 

As has been the case with other agencies which 
use volunteers, .t was discovered that the average 
person who gives of his time to help others 
possesses many of the qualities which are desired 
in professional staff. The typical volunteer is a 
sensitive and concerned person who has demon- 
strated maturity in his ability to solve his own 
problems and in adjusting to society. He is able 
to relate well tc others and, primarily in an intu- 
itive way, implements basic social work principles 
and values which are important in the establish- 
ment of any helping relationship. Many volunteers 
would better be referred to as “unpaid staff’ be- 
cause they have the credentials and experience 
which would qualify them for employment as paid 
staff. Also, the average volunteer appears to have 
been somewhat frustrated by his awareness of 
society’s ills (particularly in the area of juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime) and desires to be- 
come involved in implementing change, but 
he lacks the opportunity to participate and 
contribute. 

Equally important, the Department learned 
that volunteers will not become discouraged and 
drop out of the program if made to feel that they 
are sincerely needed and are provided with an 
experience that is intrinsically rewarding, such 
as that of helping another human being. Court 
Services volunteers are told during a screening 
interview that “hey will be expected to serve for 
at least a 12-month period and that they will be 
expected to see a probationer at least once a week. 
Less than 5 percent of all Court Services volun- 
teers have dropped out during their first year and 
over 85 percen: of those who have completed a 
full year of service have continued in the program. 

The use of newspaper ads and other “mass 
media” techniqies have been an effective means 
for the recruitinent of volunteer staff. The vast 
majority of citizens who respond to these recruit- 
ment efforts are of the same quality as those 
whom an agen:zy would seek out on a selective 
basis. Those who respond and who appear to be 
unsuitable are few in number. If they do apply, 
however, they tend to screen themselves out at 
the time of tne application interview or are 


screened out during the interview by a profes- 
sional staff person. 

The initial efforts of the Department in utiliz- 
ing volunteers were limited to assigning them to 
work on a one-to-one basis with offenders. The 
volunteers worked under the general supervision 
of probation staff and assisted in implementing 
treatment goals. More often than not, once a vol- 
unteer was assigned to a case, he was the only 
agency person who saw the probationer. 

Working on a one-to-one basis, the volunteers 
demonstrated a remarkable ability in helping 
offenders and in assuming a high level of respon- 
sibility. An example of a typical performance is 
reflected in the case of Audrey M.: 

Audrey M., a 27-year-old married woman with no 
prior criminal record, appeared in Municipal Court on 
June 3, 1970, for shoplifting. She pleaded guilty to the 
charges and was referred to the probation department 
for a presentence investigation. 

The police report indicated that she made no 
attempt to hide the fact that she was shoplifting and 
stated that it appeared as if “she wanted to get 
caught.” Also, she had more than enough money in her 
possession to pay for the articles she had taken. 

An interview with the probation officer revealed that 
Audrey was married to a truck driver and that they 
had recently purchased a new home in the suburbs. 
Her husband made an adequate living and there were no 
apparent financial problems. It was learned, however, 
that Mr. M.’s work demanded that he be absent from 
the home an average of 6 days a week. Also, Audrey 
had three children who were all under the age of five. 
She appeared to be a nervous and anxious person and 
was concerned whether her husband really loved her. 
She stated that if he loved her as much as he said he 
did, he would not be away from the home so often. 

She was also worried about her adequacy as a mother 
and wondered if she was providing appropriate care 
for her children. Audrey was not the kind of person 
who made friends easily and she kept to herself. As a 
result, she knew none of her neighbors and felt they 
“really didn’t care much about her.” 

Recognizing that Audrey needed a great deal of 
support and help in understanding her problems, 
and because she needed someone who could act as 
a mother figure and provide her with feedback 
regarding the quality of care she was giving to 
her children, the probation officer assigned her to 
a volunteer. The volunteer selected was a middle- 
aged married woman who had the time to devote 
to a case. She had experience in rearing five 
children of her own, with whom she felt she had 
developed meaningful relationships. She was not 
only a sensitive mother, but a warm, likeable per- 
son with whom an adult female could freely trust 
and relate. 

After discussing Audrey’s problems and needs 
with the probation officer and learning the treat- 
ment goals to be accomplished, the volunteer 
visited regularly with Audrey and was supportive 


in helping her realize that she was doing a good 
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job in rearing her children. Audrey was also 
assisted in meeting some of her neighbors whom 
she eventually found to be quite accepting and 
friendly. She is now off probation and will prob- 
ably never be seen again in criminal court. 

Another case: 

David, a 14-year-old boy with no previous court 
record, stole an automobile and became uncontrollable. 
His parents were divorced after a long period of con- 
flict. David was noticeably affected by this experience 
and felt that his acting out and delinquent behavior 
would somehow bring his parents back together. 

David was assigned a volunteer because it was be- 
lieved he needed a great deal of attention, more atten- 
tion than a probation officer with a caseload of 50 
could give him. Most important, however, he needed 
someone who could help him recognize the meaning of 
his behavior and learn to cope with the family crisis 
situation. David believed he was inadequate as a per- 
son—a ‘“bad’’ boy— because he equated coming from a 
broken home with failure. 

The volunteer chosen for David was a young 
man who was skillful in establishing relationships 
with adolescents and was easy to talk with. As a 
youth, he had experienced similar problems as 
David in that he, too, had a stressful home life 
that eventually ended in divorce. He was inter- 
ested in the same kinds of activities as was David 
and was able to help David recognize and work 
through his problems. Since being assigned a vol- 
unteer, David has ceased his delinquent activities 
and is making significant progress toward think- 
ing of himself as a worthwhile person and an 
important member of our society. 

In another instance: 

Wayne, an 18-year-old black youth who had _ been 
known to juvenile authorities and had been on proba- 
tion previously, appeared in District Court for auto 
theft. He pleaded guilty to the charge and was given 
a sentence of 3 years’ probation. 

A white female probation officer was assigned to work 
with Wayne. The probation officer found him to be 
extremely hostile toward whites and difficult to com- 
municate with. It was suspected that he had been 
involved in militant activities and that, as a result of 
his hostility and hatred, would not respond to the pro- 
bation officer’s efforts to help. It was also discovered 
that Wayne was easily led by his peer group and that 
they had a decidedly negative influence upon him. 
The probation officer consulted with her super- 

visor and decided to assign Wayne to a black 
volunteer. The volunteer selected was a young 
adult male who had experience in relating to and 
working with youth. He was particularly sensitive 
to the needs and feelings of youth like Wayne and 
appeared capable of dealing constructively with 
this type of behavior. 

The volunteer was assigned only 5 months ago 
and already there are signs that progress has been 
made. He has established a close working rela- 


tionship with Wayne and has aided him in being 


receptive to help. Wayne’s hostility has clearly 
diminished and he is now being encouraged to 
return to school and complete his high school 
education, since he had dropped out of school his 
senior year. In addition, the volunteer is helping 
Wayne relinquish his ties with his present peer 
group and establish new friends that will prove 
to be more positive. 

The skills that volunteers demonstrated in 
working on a one-to-one basis helped Court 
Services staff realize that many volunteers could 
be called upon to provide essentially the same 
services as those which could be delivered by 
agency professionals. This process stimulated 
staff to develop new functions to be performed 
by volunteers and to take more effective advantage 
of this resource. It was quickly realized that there 
were few functions for which volunteer staff 
could not be recruited and trained to perform. 

For example, probation officers in the juvenile 
division seemed to be experiencing difficulties in 
obtaining foster homes for teenagers. The wel- 
fare agencies reported that most people who ap- 
plied to be foster parents desired to have infants 
or young children in their homes and did not want 
to take care of teenagers. This “service void” led 
the Court Services volunteer program to initiate 
efforts designed to recruit volunteer foster 
parents. The agency had no funds available with 
which to pay those serving as foster parents and, 
consequently, expected applicants who were suit- 
able to be able to accept a teenager at any time of 
the day or night, to keep them for either a short 
or long period of time, and to absorb the costs 
themselves (except for medical, dental, and emer- 
gency clothing costs). 

Twelve couples responded to the initial recruit- 
ment effort, and today there are 30 volunteer 
foster homes providing shelter and treatment care 
for delinquent children in Hennepin County. More 
than 50 children were placed in these homes dur- 
ing their first 6 months in existence. Most of the 
children who were placed had run away from 
their own homes, but only two children have run 
away from volunteer foster homes. 

Volunteers in the Department of Court Services 
also serve as juvenile marriage counselors, adult 
marriage counselors, tutors, therapy group lead- 
ers, activity group leaders, face sheet interview- 
ers, supervisors of parent-child visitation in cus- 
tody cases, and as assistant volunteer coordinators 
who: are responsible for the recruitment, screen- 
ing, and training of other volunteers. Approxi- 
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mately 20 volunteers are serving in an advisory 
board capacity. These volunteers are assisting the 
Department in implementing a federal project to 
develop training materials specifically designed to 
teach corrections volunteers to provide more effec- 
tive direct services to offenders. The advisory 
board members are helping staff in identifying 
the training needs for corrections volunteers, the 
goals for training, and are outlining the general 
content of the materials. Upon completion of the 
project, the training materials—both audio visual 
and written—will be made available for duplica- 
tion to other court and corrections agencies 
throughout the country. 


Volunteer Program Techniques 


Successful volunteer programs do not develop 
in a haphazard way. An appropriate blend of 
planning, organizing, implementing, and evalua- 
tion are of crucial importance. 

Other guidelines which appear to be helpful in 
insuring success in the use of volunteers are the 
following: 

1. Be sincere in wanting to use volunteers and 
realize that they are competent and have many 
natural skills that can be utilized in forming a 
helping relationship. 

2. Screen all volunteers in an effort to assess 
the general level at which a volunteer can best 
function and to determine the skills, experiences, 
interests, problem solving ability, and attitudes 
they bring to the situation. 

3. Provide them with the confidence they need 
to be helpful by helping them to recognize the 
skills they already have and by helping them gain 
the knowledge and skill they need to have a posi- 
tive impact on other human beings. 

4. Do not get “hung up” on the feeling that 
volunteers must possess college degrees or other 
symbols signifying their accomplishments in order 
to be qualified to help. Everyone has something 
to contribute. One’s education in the social ser- 
vices may simply enrich the qualities that he 
already has. Some of the best Court Services vol- 
unteer staff are people who have not completed 
their high school education. However, they have 
had many experiences and have developed a fund 
of knowledge that cannot be duplicated by formal 
education. Also, the use of ex-offenders and 
former clients has proved to be a highly success- 
ful experience and they should not be overlooked 
as a source of volunteer personnel. 

5. Provide adequate training and other oppor- 


tunities for volunteers so that they may increase 
and improve their skills. Volunteers are inter- 
ested in upgrading their ability to provide direct 
services to clients and are eager to learn. 

6. Be certain that volunteers receive effective 
supervision. The guidance, expertise, and support 
that volunteers need from professionals are of 
utmost importance. 

7. Insofar as possible, try to “match” the skills 
and capabilities of the volunteer with the needs 
and treatment goals of the client. 

8. Treat volunteers the same as you would staff 
because that is exactly what they are. Often the 
main difference between volunteers and profes- 
sionals is that the volunteers are not paid. 

9. Show appreciation for the efforts of volun- 
teers and do not hesitate to point out the contri- 
butions they make. 

10. Recognize that the role of the professional 
broadens and becomes even more important as 
volunteers are utilized. The needs of volunteers 
make it mandatory that professionals develop 
skills in such areas as teaching, supervision, 
management, program planning, and coordination. 

11. Secure the involvement and commitment of 


professional staff in all aspects of volunteer pro- 
gram planning and implementation. Professional 
staff need and want to be included in the recruit- 
ment, screening, training, placement, inservice 
training, and ongoing planning of the volunteer 
program and can serve as a built-in pool of re- 
sources from which to draw upon. 


Summary 


The experiences of the Hennepin County De- 
partment of Court Services indicate that many 
volunteers are capable of providing essentially 
the same services to offenders as those which 
would normally be made available by professional 
staff. This means that many volunteers, with ap- 
propriate training and supervision, can serve as 
a “substitute” for the professional and should no 
longer be viewed in the context of simply aug- 
menting or complementing the work of agency 
staff. 

By utilizing volunteers in this capacity, the 
field of corrections will take more effective advan- 
tage of this vast resource, will do much toward 
reducing the current shortage of correctional man- 
power, will significantly increase the quality of 
services being provided, and will promote greater 
community understanding and support. Also, the 
professionals will be called upon to perform roles 
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that are likely to make better use of their talents. 
Indeed, as it was recently stated by Dr. Ivan 
Scheier: 


. the problem of modern volunteerism differs 
crucially from the problem of early volunteerism in 


‘ Ivan H. Scheier, “The Professional and the Volunteer in Proba- 
tion: Perspectives on an Emerging Relationship,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, 


June 1970, pp. 12-18. 


Q. What is methadone? 

A. Methadone is a synthetic narcotic developed 
in Germany during World War II, when the Third 
Reich ran out of morphine. It was originally 
named Dolophine, in honor of Adolph Hitler. 


Q. How is it used in the treatment of narcotic 
addicts? 

A. Methadone has been used since 1948 to de- 
toxify narcotic addicts. For this purpose, meth- 
adone is given in amounts equal to the narcotic 
used and then gradually reduced and discontinued. 
During the last few years it has been used for 
methadone maintenance. An addict is taken off 
heroin and stabilized on methadone in amounts 
which will satisfy his craving for narcotics and 
block the effects of heroin. 


Q. When used for maintenance purposes, how 
is methadone taken? 

A. Methadone is dissolved in orange or other 
fruit juice and taken by mouth. It is fully effective 
by mouth and a single dose will last 24 to 36 
hours. The dose can be stabilized so that it does 
not have to be increased as heroin does. 


Q. How does a patient get stabilized on metha- 
done? 

A. Stabilization takes about six weeks. The 
patient is placed under medical supervision and 
given small amounts of methadone. The dose is 
then increased gradually until it is large enough 
to end his craving and to block the effects of 
heroin. 


Q. What happens after he has been stabilized? 
A. Once stabilized, the methadone maintenance 


* Reprinted with permission from The Attack (Summer 
1970) published by the New York State Narcotic Control 
Commission. 
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corrections, for it becomes an issue >f relationship be- 
tween volunteer and paid professional, a problem of 
defining optimum roles for each in a productive part- 
nership.* 

It is this type of relationship that will combat 
discouragement and hopelessness within correc- 
tions and will move the correctional system in the 


direction of reaching its goals. 


patient is transferred to a community clinic which 
he attends daily at first to take the methadone 
drink under observation of a nurse. Medical 
supervision continues and periodic physical ex- 
aminations and laboratory tests are given to de- 
termine whether other drugs are being taken. 
Counseling, remedial education and vocational 
training services are offered. If the patient shows 
he is doing well, has stopped heroin use and is 
moving towards school or employment, the num- 
ber of times he is required to app2ar at the clinic 
is reduced. He is then permitted to take a few 
days supply of methadone with him to be taken 
at home. 


Q. What kind of performance can be expected 
from the stabilized methadone maintenance 
patient? 

A. Higher levels of functioning usually emerge 
gradually. Many patients at firs: try heroin, if 
only to see whether methadone really blocks the 
effect. Most patients take a while to settle down, 
gradually becoming productive end functioning 
in the community. 


Q. What happens if the patient performs 
poorly? 

A. Even with carefully selected patients, some 
can be expected to perform poorly. Abuse of non- 
narcotic drugs, continued use of heroin and crimi- 
nal behavior are among the problems met. If close 
supervision and intensive attempts to help do not 
work, patients are sometimes dropped from the 
program or transferred to other treatment pro- 
grams. Care is taken not to terminate the treat- 


ment prematurely. 


Q. Does methadone have any side effects? 
A. Methadone, like many other chemical sub- 
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stances used in medicine, may produce side effects. 
With the exception of perspiring and constipation, 
any side effects encountered disappear in time and 
are responsive to dose adjustments. Rarely are 
the side effects severe enough to interfere with 
methadone maintenance treatment. 


Q. Does methadone produce euphoria or a high 
as heroin does? 

A. When injected into a vein and used occasion- 
ally, methadone can produce a high. When used 
for maintenance purposes, it is taken regularly 
by mouth and the dose is gradually increased to 
the stabilization level. As a result, it does not pro- 
duce euphoria or cause a patient to feel high 
except during the earliest stages of treatment. 


Q. Is it difficult to get off methadone? 

A. The withdrawal symptoms for methadone 
are much less severe than for heroin. However, 
the symptoms persist for a longer period of time. 
Therefore, some addicts view the methadone habit 
as more difficult to kick though it is in fact milder 
and easier. The longer duration of withdrawal 
symptoms has also led to the false rumor that 
methadone “gets into the bones.” 


Q. Can a patient on methadone maintenance 
operate a motor vehicle or handle industrial 
equipment without endangering himself or 
others? 

A. Yes. Tests have demonstrated that, in most 
cases, the coordination and reaction speed of 
patients who have been stabilized on methadone 
are normal. 


Q. Does methadone impair work or intellectual 
abilities? 

A. No. Once stabilized, patients are encouraged 
to return to work as soon as possible and to engage 
in other constructive activities. Intellectual func- 
tioning is not impaired. 


Q. Is methadone maintenance merely a matter 
of substituting one addiction for another? 
A. Methadone is a potent narcotic which, when 


used, creates a state of physical dependence. Ex- 
perience has shown that at stabilization doses it 
helps the addict to change his life from a street 
junkie to a productive member of the community. 


Q. Must a methadone patient remain on meth- 
adone for life? 

A. No. If individual counseling and other re- 
habilitation techniques bring the patient to the 
point where he no longer needs a methadone 
assist, the drugs can be discontinued. 


Q. Is prolonged use of methadone physically 
harmful? 

A. No. Tests have shown that the body is not 
physically harmed by prolonged methadone ad- 
ministration. This has led many authorities to 
conclude that it is not important to end the meth- 
adone medication if it is helping the individual 
to function. 


Q. Is methadone maintenance a useful treat- 
ment method? 


A. Under a contract with the New York State 
Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, the Co- 
lumbia School of Public Health evaluated the Beth 
Israel Hospital program. They found that up to 
80 percent of the heroin addicts who volunteered 
for the program were helped. With the passage 
of time, increasing numbers were found to be 
working and functioning in the community, had 
ceased using heroin and were free of criminal 
activity. The conclusion is that while methadone 
maintenance may not be the treatment for all 
addicts, it is clearly worth trying, especially if 
other methods have failed for individual addicts. 


Q. Does methadone maintenance fit into the 
whole New York State drug treatment program? 


A. Yes. NACC’s treatment goal is to help per- 
sons to function adequately in the community: to 
work, to lead crime-free lives, to be useful citizens. 
To achieve this goal, it is prepared to use a 
variety of approaches to help different kinds of 
addicts. Methadone maintenance is one such 
approach. 


All that is necessary for the triumph of evil is that good men do nothing —EDMUND BURKE 
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hire, carefully and selectively, rehabilitated 

offenders for jobs where they are needed and 
for which they are qualified by education, train- 
ing, and competitive examining procedures. This 
policy stems from the belief that employment 
opportunity for the rehabilitated offender is an 
effective tool in the national effort to prevent 
crime. It provides the Federal Government with 
an additional source of manpower and enables 
the rehabilitated offender to become a working, 
tax-paying citizen. 


iE IS THE POLICY of the Federal Government to 


The Rehabilitated Offender 


There is no complete and inflexible definition of 
a rehabilitated offender because it takes mature 
and sophisticated judgment to decide if a person 
is suitable for the particular Federal position for 
which he applies. However, it is possible to 
review a person’s record, conduct and rehabilita- 
tive efforts to see if he has demonstrated that he 
is fit for the particular position which he seeks. 

Rehabilitated offender status is not a badge 
that can be worn by the professional thief, per- 
sons associated with large-scale organized crime, 
or former offenders who give no evidence of sta- 
bility or participation in the rehabilitative proc- 
ess. Laws relating to treason, bribery of Govern- 
ment officials, and other matters specifically 
provide that persons convicted of such offenses 
may not hold, or may be disqualified from hold- 
ing, a Federal position. Therefore, rehabilitated 
offender policy does not apply to persons convicted 
of these offenses. 


On-Going Program 

The Civil Service Commission and the employ- 
ing agencies of the Federal Government will 
accept applications for employment from persons 
who have records of criminal convictions and will 
consider for employment those judged to be re- 
habilitated offenders. Each case will be decided 
on its individual merits. 


Ks Reprinted from a statement of the same title (BRE- 
29) published March 1971 by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 
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Suitability examination will take the following 
factors into account: 

a. Nature and seriousness of the offense. 

b. Circumstances under which it occurred. 

c. How long ago it occurred. 

d. Age of the person when he committed the 
offense. 

e. Whether the offense was an isolated or re- 
peated violation. 

f. Social conditions which may have contrib- 
uted to the offense. 

g. Any evidence of rehabilitation demonstrated 
by good conduct in prison and/or in the com- 
munity, counseling or psychiatric treatment re- 
ceived, acquisition of additional academic or 
vocational schooling, successful participation in 
correctional work-release programs, and the rec- 
ommendations of persons who have or have had 
the applicant under their supervision. 

h. The kind of position for which the person 
is applying. 


Juvenile and Youth Offenders 


Candidates for Federal employment are not 
required to answer affirmatively to questions per- 
taining to the following offenses: 

Law violations committed before the 
applicant’s 21st birthday, in which the 
charge was adjudicated in a juvenile 
court or under a youth offender law. 

The juvenile and youth offenders described 
above must still meet the general requirement 
that all persons entering the Federal service be 
of good character. 


Arrests 

Arrests not leading to convictions are not re- 
quired to be shown on Civil Service application 
forms, but circumstances surrounding an arrest 
may be evaluated when determining an applicant’s 
suitability for employment. 


Role of Federal Coordinators 

Federal Coordinators for the Employment of 
the Handicapped also have the responsibility for 
assuring that rehabilitated offenders receive full 
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consideration in all matters pertaining to employ- 
ment. Each Federal agency has an official serving 
as a coordinator in both its headquarters and 
throughout the country—in each of its field estab- 
lishments having appointing authority. 


Program Support 


The Civil Service Commission encourages con- 
sideration of rehabilitated offenders for Federal 
jobs by providing a flow of information to Federal 
agencies. 

The Commission further supports the program 
by providing training courses for coordinators 
and other agency officials, and by furnishing 
technical advice and assistance. Constant liaison 
is maintained with Federal and State agencies 
concerned with the rehabilitation and employment 
of offenders. The cooperation and assistance of 
these agencies in the screening, referral, and 
follow-up of rehabilitated offenders, who apply 
for Federal employment, is an important factor 
in the selective placement program. 


Services Offered 


As a service to rehabilitated offender appli- 
cants, the Commission answers inquiries and 
furnishes advisory service on qualifications for 
employment, appropriate examinations, and em- 
ployment opportunities. This service is available 
by mail or interview. Contact the Selective Place- 
ment Specialist at the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission office nearest you. Check the addresses 
listed in this leaflet. 


How To Apply 


Rehabilitated offender applicants are required 
to meet the full qualifications of education, ex- 


perience, medical standards, and suitability as 
outlined in the civil service examination announce- 
ments for the position for which they apply. 
Therefore, a former public offender seeking a 
career in the Federal Civil Service should take 
full advantage of the rehabilitation services avail- 
able to him. 

When a former offender has demonstrated 
complete rehabilitation through his conduct and 
activities, he should consult the Civil Service 
Commission Pamphlet No. 4 “Working for the 
U.S.A.” for information on how to apply for a 
civil service job. Former Federal employees should 
also read Civil Service Commission Form 532 of 
August 1966 on “Information Concerning Rein- 
statement.” Any rehabilitated offender who re- 
quires assistance may call or visit the nearest 
Commission office for assistance. 

Once the rehabilitated offender applicant has 
established eligibility in an examination (investi- 
gation of his suitability is part of the examination 
process), his name will be certified to one or more 
agencies for employment consideration, just as 
other applicants would be certified. 

The rehabilitated applicant may obtain special 
selective placement assistance by contacting 
agency coordinators for employment of the hand- 
icapped and by requesting referral assistance 
from a Commission office. If he has a probation 
officer, parole officer, vocational rehabilitation 
counselor, or employment service counselor, he 
should also ask them to contact the agency to 
which he applies for employment. 


For further information, contact the nearest Federal 
Job Information Center. Telephone numbers may be found 
under the U.S. Government listing in the telephone direc- 
tory in cities where the Centers are located. 


What deprivation of liberty is more nearsighted than de- 
priving an ex-prisoner of freedom to earn an honest living in 
an occupation for which he has been trained as a major step 
in his rehabilitation for free life ?--ROBERT R. HANNUM 
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Looking at the Law 


BY EUGENE N. BARKIN, Legal Counsel and CLAIR A. CRIPE, Assistant Legal Counsel, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT CONSIDERS YOUTH 
CORRECTIONS ACT PROCEDURES 


HE United States Court of Appeals for the District 

of Columbia has recently considered, in an en banc 
decision of 10 judges, a number of the procedures ap- 
plicable to Federal Youth Corrections Act commitments. 
Harvin v. U.S. (No. 22,317, decided May 7, 1971). 

Augustus Harvin was originally charged, in an infor- 
mation and not by indictment, with petit larceny, a mis- 
demeanor. He was tried before a judge of the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions. He was acquitted 
of petit larceny, but convicted of unlawful entry, which 
carries a maximum penalty of 6 months’ imprisonment. 
The court sentenced him under the Youth Corrections Act, 
18 U.S.C. 5010(b), the minimum Youth Act commitment, 
which provides for conditional release under supervision 
within 4 years and unconditional discharge within 6 years 
from the date of conviction. 

Harvin contended that his sentence under the Youth 
Corrections Act was invalid on two points: (1) To sup- 
port his sentence of 6 years, he should have been indicted; 
(2) his waiver of trial by jury was invalid, since he was 
not then advised of his possible sentencing under the 
Youth Corrections Act. These contentions were rejected, 
but with the 10-judge panel splitting on these issues in 
many ways. 

The argument on the first issue flows from the language 
of the fifth amendment to the Constitution, which re- 
quires indictment by a grand jury whenever a person 
is prosecuted “for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime.” The Supreme Court has recognized an “infamous 
crime” to be one where the defendant is punishable by 
imprisonment for a term of years. Historically this has 
been the same as service of a sentence in a state prison 
or penitentiary. In federal law, this is recognized in 18 
U.S.C. 4083, which provides that an offense punishable 
by imprisonment for more than 1 year may be served 
in a penitentiary, while the defendant must consent to 
penitentiary service of a sentence for a misdemeanor 
offense (punishable by a year or less). 

The question is whether the Youth Act commitment, 
for a maximum of 6 years of institutional treatment and 
parole supervision, is for an “infamous crime”’ under the 
Supreme Court standards. A majority of the District of 
Columbia judges conclude that it is not. While they 
recognize that it may result in loss of liberty for more 
than a year, they reason that the “infamous” nature of 
the crime derives from the government’s view of the 
seriousness of the offense, as shown by the penalty for 
the offense itself. In Harvin’s case, this penalty, for un- 
lawful entry, was 6 months’ imprisonment, which shows 
that it was not considered by Congress to be an infamous 
offense. The court reasons that it would be inconsistent 
for a judge to turn a misdemeanor into an infamous 
offense by using the commitment provisions of the Youth 
Act, since the Act is intended to serve society and youth- 
ful offenders in a beneficent way. 

Without much discussion, the court recognizes that it 
has been accepted that a Youth Act commitment is in- 
tended to be nonpunitive, and can be used for a misde- 
meanor offense. Carter v. U.S., 306 F. 2d 283 (C.A.D.C., 
1962) ; Cunningham v. U.S., 256 F. 2d 467 (C.A. 5, 1958). 
One group of six judges also supports, in passing, a 
proposition that a person committed under the Youth 
Corrections Act cannot be placed in a penitentiary. This 
conclusion is based upon a rather involved analysis of 
the statutory language. It is in disagreement with some 
other decisions. See, for example, Coats v. Markley, 200 F. 
Supp. 686 (S.D. Ind, 1962); U.S. v. Reef, 268 F. Supp. 
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1015 (D. Col., 1967). Another grouping (also of six 
judges!) supports the conclusion that a youth offender 
convicted of a misdemeanor may not be placed in a peni- 
tentiary without his consent. This position, also based on 
the statutory language and the legislative history, seems 
to us the most convincing. A third opinion, in this same 
case, based on even lengthier analysis of the legislation, 
takes a more pragmatic approach. It notes that a mis- 
demeanant, committed under the Youth Corrections Act, 
may be immune to treatment and rehabilitation programs 
in a youth institution, so may need to be transferred to 
a “traditional prison.” It recognizes the authority for the 
administrator to do this. 

The second issue raised by Harvin deals with whether 
he should have been advised of the longer commitment he 
might receive under the Youth Corrections Act, before 
he agreed to waive his right to a jury trial. It is recog- 
nized that a young offender must be advised of the 
possible Youth Corrections Act commitment, before his 
guilty plea is accepted, or else the plea is not considered 
to be intelligently and voluntarily made under Rule 11 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. Kotz v. U.S., 
353 F. 2d 312 (C.A. 8, 1965); Chapin v. U.S., 341 F. 
2d 900 (C.A. 10, 1965); Pilkington v. U.S., 315 F. 2d 
204 (C.A. 4, 1963). A majority of the court here holds 
that it was not error for Harvin to be tried before a 
judge alone without this kind of advice about the Youth 
Corrections Act, because as a young offender he was 
subject to being sentenced under the Youth Corrections 
Act whether he was tried by a jury or by the court. It 
is noted that a separate set of standards, in Rule 23 of 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, applies to 
waiver of a jury trial. It is concluded that the standards 
for the two rules are separate, and the same procedures, 
to assure knowledge of the sentencing consequences under 
Rule 11 before a guilty plea is taken, are not required 
under Rule 23. 


SECOND CIRCUIT REQUIRES LEGAL COUNSEL 
AT PAROLE REVOCATION HEARINGS 


The Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, on May 
17, 1971, in the case of United States ex rel. John Bey v. 
Connecticut State Board of Parole, held that parolees 
are entitled to representation by an attorney at parole 
revocation hearings. 

The same Circuit has recently handed down other im- 
portant parole and prison-procedure opinions. In Mene- 
chino v. Oswald, 430 F. 2d 403 (1970), this court held 
that state prisoners were not guaranteed legal repre- 


‘ sentation, under constitutional due process requirements, 


when they appeared at a hearing to consider release from 
prison on parole. In United States ex rel. Sperling v. 
Fitzpatrick, 426 F. 2d 1161 (1970), the court held a 
parole board could consider in its parole deliberations 
information produced by an illegal police search, which 
would be inadmissible in a criminal trial. And in Sostre 
v. McGinnis, 442 F. 2d 178 (1971), the court refused to 
impose a whole array of trial-like procedures, such as 
right to counsel, right to cross-examine, and a formalized 
opinion by the board on a prison disciplinary proceeding. 

The court distinguishes the parole revocation proceeding 
before it in Bey, from the parole grant procedure, in 
Menechino. It notes greater protection, flowing from a 
greater importance to the individual, in maintaining his 
conditional freedom on parole, when contrasted with the 
“mere application or hope of freedom.” This position, in 
parole revocation, is closely compared to the probationer 
facing revocation in Mempa v. Rhay, 389 U.S. 128 (1967), 
where the Supreme Court recognized a right to legal 
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representation at probation revocation in Washington 
State’s deferred sentencing and probation revocation pro- 
ceedings. When revocation is threatened, both the proba- 
tioner and the parolee “have the same interests in main- 
taining that status.” (It is really difficult to maintain, 
however, as this court seems to do, that a prisoner is less 
interested in obtaining his conditional freedom than the 
parolee is in retaining it.) 

The opinion in Bey goes into a lengthy review and 
analysis of the conflicting holdings on this issue in other 
circuits. It recognizes the Tenth Circuit as being the one 
that comes the closest to joining the Second in requiring 
counsel, whenever requested, at parole revocation hearings. 
In Earnest v. Willingham, 406 F. 2d 681 (1969), the 
Tenth Circuit held that counsel must be provided when 
requested by federal parolees who are contesting the 
grounds for revocation, since the rules of the Board of 
Parole permit retained counsel to appear at revocation 
hearings. The Tenth Circuit did not extend the counsel 
requirement to state revocation hearings, however. Firkins 
v. Colorado, 434 F. 2d 1232 (1970). And it did not require 
availability of counsel when the revocation is based on 
an intervening conviction or admitted misconduct. Cotner 
v. United States, 409 F. 24 853 (1969); Earnest v. 
Moseley, 426 F. 2d 466 (1970); Duennebeil v. Turner, 
425 F. 2d 1207 (1970). The Ninth Circuit also rejected a 
parolee’s claim to have the procedural right to summon 
witnesses, to cross-examine adverse witnesses, and a right 
to counsel. Williams v. Dunbar, 377 F. 2d 505 (1967). 
Chief Justice (then D.C. Circuit Judge) Burger’s opinion 
in Hyser v. Reed, 318 F. 2d 225 (1963), approving a fed- 
eral procedure which permits retained counsel at a revoca- 
tion hearing but does not require appointment of counsel 
for indigents, is discounted by the Bey court on the 
grounds that it pre-dates Gideon v.Wainwright, 372 U.S. 
335 (1963) and Mempa, supra, and also that it conflicts 
with the Tenth Circuit’s views in Earnest, supra. 

The court quite carefully considers some of the argu- 
ments which have been raised against counsel at parole 
revocations. It is especially cautious to emphasize the 
proper role of an attorney at a revocation hearing. This 


role is “to analyze and organize for the benefit of an 
impartial tribunal evidentiary matter bearing on the oc- 
currence or nonoccurrence, as well as the significance, of 
past events.” An “orderly disciplined presentation to the 
Board” of relevant facts and arguments is contemplated, 
and is expected to be particularly desirable for a less 
educated or intelligent parolee, or one who is handicapped 
in preparing his case by already being placed in con- 
finement. Reflecting many administrators’ fears in an- 
ticipation, the court notes that “counsel should not be 
permitted to employ trial tactics utilized in an adversary 
ecntext.” Revocation is not an adversary battle, and the 
court suggests that the Board should take ‘appropriate 
measures” to assure that lawyers appreciate their limited 
roles, which are to present evidence showing events which 
have occurred during the parolee’s release, and to argue 
their significance. 

What is not considered by the court, in Bey or in the 
Tenth Circuit cases, is the practical problem of how ap- 
pointed counsel is to be obtained for parolees who request 
them, when the only pending matter is a revocation pro- 
ceeding before a Parole Board. The Board is an adminis- 
trative body, with no inherent legal authority to appoint 
counsel, or to require attorneys from the local bar to 
serve. This is a serious practical problem for most state 
parole systems. In the federal system, the 1970 amendment 
of the Criminal Justice Act provides for representation to 
indigent federal defendants. It establishes a procedure for 
obtaining counsel for persons facing revocation of parole. 
This is accomplished through an application to a United 
States magistrate or a court, who must determine that 
the interests of justice require representation and that 
the parolee is financially unable to retain his own attorney. 
18 U.S.C. 3006 A. 

The holding of the Second Circuit is clear that counsel, 
where requested, will be required as a constitutional, due 
process right at parole revocation hearings. This presents 
a clear conflict with a number of other circuits, which 
have denied the existence of any such constitutional right. 
The issue is ripe for resolution by the Supreme Court. 


Legislation 


By CARL H. IMLAY 
General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


YOUNG JURORS 


Two bills have been introduced to reduce the age of 
eligibility for federal jury service from 21 years to 18 
years. One bill (H.R. 8829) was introduced by Representa- 
tive Celler on June 3, 1971, and the other (S. 1975) by 
Senator Tunney (for himself and Senators Hart and 
Mathias) on the same date. 


CHANGES IN JUDICIAL CIRCUIT AREAS 


Hearings have been in progress and further hearings 
are planned on H.R. 7378, a bill to establish a Commis- 
Poe on Revision of the Judicial Circuits of the United 

tates. 


DruG LEGISLATION 


Although opium is not grown or manufactured into 
heroin in the United States, our Nation has the largest 
number of heroin addicts in the world. Numerous bills 
were introduced in both the House and the Senate during 
the past few months dealing with the problems of drug 
abuse and rehabilitation of addicts. 

The House officially recognized this pervasive problem 
in our society in House Concurrent Resolution 344 stating 


its resolve to begin a national crusade to eliminate nar- 
cotics and drug abuse by 1976. Representatives Biaggi, 
Ford, Keating, Kemp, Minish and Poff have introduced 
various bills (H.R. 8748, 9362, 9380) to establish a Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention within the Exec- 
utive Office of the President. On June 17, 1971, President 
Nixon issued an Executive Order establishing the posi- 
tion of Special Consultant to the President to institute 
the functions of the Special Action Office until Congress 
gives its authority. 

A large number of representatives have addressed the 
problem of rehabilitation of present drug addicts. Repre- 
sentative Peyser introduced H.R. 9466 on June 28, 1971, 
to provide additional assistance for state programs of 
treatment and rehabilitation of drug addicts. On July 1, 
1971, Representative Scheuer introduced H.R. 9593 to 
provide a comprehensive federal program for the preven- 
tion and treatment of drug abuse and drug dependence. 

In the Senate a bill S. 1945 was introduced on May 25, 
1971, by Senator Muskie (for himself and Senator Harris) 
to improve the intergovernmental coordination of pro- 
grams to control drug abuse within the United States. 
Senator Humphrey introduced two bills on June 24, 1971: 
S. 2146, to require community mental health centers and 
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hospitals and other medical facilities of the Public Health 
Service to provide needed treatment and rehabilitation pro- 
grams for drug addicts and other persons with drug 
abuse and other drug dependence problems, and S. 2155, 
to establish a Drug Cure and Control Authority to co- 
ordinate federal agency programs relating to drug abuse 
treatment, education, rehabilitation, and law enforcement. 

A bill, S. 2140, introduced by Senator Bayh (for himself 
and Senators Griffin and Hruska) on June 24, 1971, would 
amend the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 by 
expanding treatment to include methadone maintenance 
for narcotic addicts committed for hospitalization and 
aftercare under the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
of 1966. This amendment would permit persons committed 
under the Act, who meet certain criteria, to be enrolled 
in methadone maintenance programs during the duration 
of their commitment by amending the definition of the 
word “treatment” to include treatment which not only aims 
at terminating addiction, but that which seeks to con- 
trol addiction. 

Congressman Rodino introduced a bill, H.R. 1540, on 
January 22, 1971, to provide for the mandatory civil com- 
mitment of certain narcotic addicts and to provide for more 
facilities for treating, supervising, and controlling nar- 
cotic addicts. It is currently under consideration by a 
subcommittee of the House Committee on the Judiciary. 

Congressman Whitehurst introduced two bills on June 
2, 1971, dealing with drug addiction. H.R. 8880 would 
amend the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 to provide for the development and operation of 
treatment programs for certain drug abusers who are 
confined to or released from correctional institutions and 
facilities. H.R. 8881 would amend the Social Security Act 
to provide that federal welfare payments may be made 
with respect to an individual who qualifies therefor on 
the basis of drug-caused disability or incapacity but only 
if such individual is undergoing appropriate treatment. 


SPEEDY TRIAL LAWS 


Hearings have been scheduled by Senator Ervin for 
July 13, 14, 20, and 21 on S. 895, a bill captioned as the 
“Speedy Trial Act of 1971.” This bill would provide gen- 
erally for trial in 60 days, except as district plans may 
otherwise vary this time limitation. The bill would 
also provide that the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts would establish on a demon- 
stration basis, pretrial services agencies in each of five 
judicial districts (including the District of Columbia and 
four districts to be specified by the Chief Justice after 
consultation with the Attorney General). The pretrial ser- 
vices agencies would maintain systems of supervision and 
control over defendants released on bail, and provide such 
supportive services as residential halfway houses, addict 
and alcoholic treatment centers, and counseling services. 

Representative Matsunaga has introduced a counter- 
part bill in the House (H.R. 6045), and Representative 
Mikva has introduced two bills (H.R. 7107 and 7108) which 
would provide for pretrial agencies in six judicial dis- 
tricts including the District of Columbia. 

JUVENILE JUSTICE 

A major focus of congressional attention continues to 
be the problems of the young. 

On June 17, 1971, Representative Pepper introduced one 
of the latest of many bills dealing with juvenile justice 
(H.R. 9252). His bill would establish a Juvenile Research 
Institute and Training Center to collect data, publish a 
periodic journal, study and draft juvenile laws and mini- 
mum standards, evaluate federal, state, local and private 
programs, offer short, medium, and long term training 
courses to persons working in the field, and to administer 
a grant program, including one to “assist in the formation 
of a trained corps of juvenile court attorneys” to repre- 
sent juveniles, and another to aid law schools to develop 
postgraduate legal training in juvenile justice. 

The Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee on June 17, 1971, re- 
leased two reports, one dealing with its efforts in the 90th 


Congress (S. Rep. 92-176) and the other with its efforts in 
the 91st Congress (S. Rep. 92-177). Of particular interest 
is the following extract from Senate Report 92-176: 


“Furthermore, the subcommittee continued to sur- 
vey the needs in the juvenile correctional field. In 
this connection we introduced and obtained passage 
of an amendment to the Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Control Act (Public Law 90-445) which 
will allow our educational institutions to begin devel- 
oping delinquency prevention programs in the primary 
and secondary schools throughout the Nation. 

“The subcommittee also started a broad investi- 
gation into the conditions under which juvenile and 
youthful offenders are handled in the courts and par- 
ticularly in the Nation’s detention centers and train- 
ing schools. There is evidence that not only has juve- 
nile delinquency grown by another 10 percent over 
the preceding year, as shown by court appearances 
and nationwide police arrests in 1967, but that we 
are increasingly falling behind in our efforts to re- 
form and rehabilitate the continuously growing army 
of young lawbreakers. 


PRELIMINARY FINDINGS REGARDING INSTITUTIONS 

“From staff studies, from local sources, and from 
the mass media the conclusion is inevitable that juve- 
nile and young adult detention and treatment facili- 
ties are inadequate at best and grossly defective at 
the worst. 

“We know that over 100,000 children across the 
country are detained in jails or jail-like facilities, 
often together with adult felons, contrary to accepted 
correctional standards, and in many cases contrary 
to State and Local laws. 

“We know that less than 5 percent of our institu- 
tional personnel are involved in treatment or are even 
professionally qualified for rehabilitation. 

“We have ample evidence that an unnecessarily 
large number of children are in effect “dumped” into 
detention homes and training schools. 

“Furthermore, we know that thus far no Federal 
delinquency and crime legislation has given any mean- 
ingful support to the institutional phase of youth 
corrections. This is in spite of the fact that it was the 
intent of Congress when it passed Federal legislation 
in this area that our correctional systems were to 
be included in our delinquency fighting efforts. We 
have seen that the institutional side of corrections 
has been largely hidden from public scrutiny and 
broad scope review. And it is clear that the detention 
and institutional treatment of juveniles has emerged 


as the most scandalous aspect of the correctional 
system. 


DELINQUENCY CONTROL PROGRAMS AND PROCEDURES 

“While Congress has passed an ambitious legisla- 
tive measure in the form of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act of 1968, it has authorized 
about one-fifth of the funds needed for the execution 
of the act during the first year of its existence. 
We have thus lulled the public into thinking that we 
have “done something” about the delinquency prob- 
lem when we have done virtually nothing. 

“Since the subcommittee has been involved in the 
development of the act in the Senate and has offered 
several perfecting amendments to the bill, it feels 
an obligation to make certain that the Congress re- 
examine its position with respect to this legislation. 
It is a matter of highest national priority that we 
give adequate funding to this legislation.” 


PROBATION OFFICER PROTECTION 


On May 10, 1971, Representative Celler reintroduced 
the bill (H.R. 8194) to protect probation officers through 
an amendment to 18 U.S.C. 1114 and 111. Although the 
bill was referred to Subcommittee No. 4 of the House 
Judiciary Committee, no hearings have as yet been 
scheduled. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Pre-Trial Imprisonment: A Liverpool Study,” by Clive 
Davies (January 1971). Mr. Davies, a barrister-at-law, 
Department of Social Science, University of Liverpool, 
discusses the problem of bail and points out that until 
recently many penologists and lawyers in his country 
have been surprisingly indifferent to the question of bail. 
He recognizes that the growth of interest in recent years 
seems to have been prompted by developments in the 
United States where the work of the Vera Institute of 
New York City demonstrated that the American system 
of bail and various procedures could be vastly improved. 

The question of bail becomes important, however, be- 
cause each year in England and Wales from 30,000 uncon- 
victed persons and some 20,000 persons who have been 
convicted but not sentenced are received into the jails 
and detention centers. Approximately a tenth of the prison 
population at any given time is composed of people 
awaiting trial or sentence and nearly half of these untried 
and unsentenced prisoners do not return to prison under 
sentence, which means that théy are either found not 
guilty or deemed by the court not to require imprisonment. 

The author indicates that the central problem of bail is 
difficult to describe. “It is desirable that persons accused 
of crime should appear to take trial, while on the other 
hand it is wrong in principle to imprison people unless 
sentence has been duly passed.” 

The following objections are quoted from N. Zander’s 
article, “Bail: A Re-Appraisal”’ (Criminal Law Review, 
1967): (1) the presumption of innocence; (2) the prisoner’s 
private life; (3) impact on prospects of acquittal; (4) cus- 
tody and pleas of guilty; (5) custody and sentence; 
(6) detention of offenders not considered suitable for 
detention on conviction; and (7) effect on prison operation. 

In each of the above, Mr. Davies gives examples and 
illustrations of how these objectives create problems for 
the individual. He also adds three additional objections of 
his own which follow: (1) the humane consideration; 
(2) interference with prison regime; and (3) persons 
sentenced to training. Again, here illustrative material 
is provided for the reader so that he can readily see the 
complete picture. 

There are certain advantages of remands in custody 
which have been summarized and these are as follows: 
(1) guaranteed appearance of the accused; (2) prevention 
of crime; (3) the process of justice; (4) assistance to the 
police; (5) protection of the accused; (6) punitive effect; 
and (7) reports. 

The Liverpool study was designed to throw an objective 
light on three questions: (1) What factors do in practice 
influence bail decisions? (2) Can more defendants safely 
be allowed bail? (3) Are accused persons in fact adversely 
affected by being remanded in custody? 

There is a table on the comparison between jailed and 
bailed groups and tables on the Manhattan Bail Scheme. 
A number of additional statistical tables are included 
which give the reader a clearer understanding of the 
problem. 

In summary, the author indicates that “detained accused 
are more likely to plead guilty, to be convicted and to be 
given custodial sentences.” The hypotheses that the de- 
tained accused are more likely to lose their jobs and their 
homes, were not strongly supported by the study. 

The principal findings of the project were that: (1) far 
more accused persons are being remanded in custody than 
need be; and (2) it appears to be distinctly disadvan- 
tageous for them to be so detained. 


“The Delinquent’s Ability To Use Information To Modify 
His Goals,” by Roy M. Kahn (January 1971). Dr. Kahn 
is a clinical psychologist at the Counseling Center, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and formerly director 
of psychological research, Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Health. His present study is focused on whether 
“learning what happens to others” can be an effective way 
of communicating with delinquents in terms of their own 
priority of needs. In the present study, every fifth record 
was taken of delinquent children in custody of the Youth 
Service Board of Massachusetts. The crimes of which 
these delinquent children had been found guilty ranged 
from assault and battery with intent to kill on a teacher, 
through truancy. 

The delinquent boys were divided into the following 
categories: (1) character disorder delinquent groups; and 
(2) neurotic delinquent groups. 

Various tables and material presented by Dr. Kahn 
support his methodical approach. He indicates that the 
overall conclusion may be that when the “character dis- 
order delinquent is confronted with information relevant 
to him in terms of his own hierarchy of needs, he is 
capable of modification of his wishful approach to the 
world, even though the information is mediated through 
an authority figure.” However, the “neurotic” delinquent 
can more easily be reached. He responds favorably to 
knowing what others do and how they handled things. 
Dr. Kahn suggests that some differential handling may be 
useful in the management of delinquents, for in using 
“others” appropriately one facilitates further growth 
toward a socialized nondelinquent. 

The author concludes that perhaps the major signif- 
icance of the current study is the implication that the 
so-called “character disorder delinquent” who has been 
termed “unreachable” can modify his behavior when the 
goals are perceived to be relevant to him and within his 
own psychological framework and, therefore, the modifi- 
cation of goals is a first step in the modification of 
behavior. 


A list of useful references is supplied at the end of the 
article. 


“The Effect of the Imprisonment of Women Upon Their 
Children,” by Carole Gibbs (April 1971). Miss Gibbs, a 
former assistant research officer in a Home Research Unit, 
states that in many ways the most important consequence 
of behavior disorders in criminality in women is what 
effect this behavior has upon their children. Relatively 
few women commit serious crimes and when they do, it is 
usually on only one occasion. A recidivist is usually a very 
minor offender who is more of an embarrassment and 
nuisance than a serious danger to society. However, in 
one respect such an offender may be in a wider sense, a 
greater threat to society than many of the more danger- 
ous and violent of men. 

Women can produce children or at least lay the foun- 
dation of several criminal careers. Miss Gibbs’ paper 
makes an important contribution to our knowledge of 
this neglected area. 

She describes a study that shows the effects on a 
woman’s family when she is sent to prison and, by the 
use of tables, illustrates the many problems involved. She 
indicates that the study has shown that the immediate 
effect on the women’s dependent children was somewhat 
less than had been indicated in earlier studies, but that 
the position of these children made it more serious than 
had been thought. Lack of housing, broken marriages, 
separation from children, and committing offenses are all 
interrelated symptoms of the social disruption of these 
women. The article raises many interesting points and is 
worthwhile reading. 

“Understanding Delinquency,” by A. C. Woodmansey 
(April 1971). This article is an excellent presentation of 
a complex subject. Dr. Woodmansey, who is with the 
Department of Child and Family Psychiatry, the United 
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Sheffield Hospitals, holds that delinquency is clearly a 
mental disorder and shows how he arrives at this con- 
clusion. He points out that responding to hostility with 
greater hostility may reinforce the very factors in which 
the delinquency arose and therefore we should try to avoid 
this ever-present danger. 

Dr. Woodmansey asserts that the one who most attracts 
punishment is, in many cases, least able to respond 
favorably to it. He concludes that priority must be given 
to helping parents to be less hostile and more friendly 
to and supportive of the children and adolescents in their 
care. He concludes that this should include more and better 
training of professional workers in psychotherapeutic 
methods. He regards the proper training of school teachers 
as one of the most economical and practical approaches 
to prevention. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


The April 1971 issue includes a policy statement by 
the Board of Trustees of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. It is concerned with laws which create 
“crimes without victims.” So-called crimes such as gam- 
bling, drunkenness, prostitution, etc., have no victim but 
yet are the cause of more than one-half of all arrests. And 
arrests for these offenses do not correct any situation; 
jailing does not cure homosexuality, drug addiction, or 
alcoholism. Meanwhile, an enormous burden is placed on 
our criminal justice system. 

Laws relating to these offenses are largely disregarded. 
Widespread indifference to them diminishes public respect 
for the law in general. These offenses, the NCCD be- 
lieves, should be removed from criminal codes. 


“Role Expectations of Social Workers and Lawyers in 
the Juvenile Court,” by William C. Brennan and Shanti K. 
Khinduka (April 1971). The authors are respectively 
associate professor and professor at St. Louis University. 

This article gives the results of a study undertaken to 
learn the expectations of probation officers and lawyers 
regarding their roles in the working of juvenile courts. 
The study also sought to learn how each of these two 
groups saw the role of the other. 

A listing was made of typical tasks—social and legal— 
performed in connection with the function of a juvenile 
court. Questionnaires were then sent to probation officers 
and lawyers asking whether a probation officer or a 
lawyer should perform a specific task or function. They 
were also asked to predict how the other group members 
would reply to the same questions. The majority agreed 
that probation officers should perform such functions as 
recommending foster home placements and gathering 
social histories. There was also close agreement that law- 
yers should challenge state’s evidence. However, both 
groups felt they alone should inform the juvenile of his 
rights, should investigate the facts to substantiate an 
allegation, and explain to the juvenile the reasons for the 
adjudication hearing. The greatest disparity was found 
as to who should decide that a certain case should be 
handled informally. Eighty-one percent of the probation 
officers thought this decision should be made by them, 
while only 28 percent of the lawyers agreed. 

To resolve areas of disagreement each group should 
gain greater understanding of the other’s professional 
educational process. Further, jointly attended seminars 
and institutes should address themselves to these problems. 

“Locking Them Up,” by Helen Sumner (April 1971). 
The author, who is regional consultant, National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, Western Region, describes a 
study concerned with the decision as to when a juvenile 
is to be placed into detention. Decision-makers from 11 
counties in California participated. There was general 
agreement that detention was appropriate when a child 


needed detention for protection or where there was a run- 
away problem. There was disagreement, however, whether 
detention should be used to impress the child with the 
seriousness of his offense or to provide short-term inten- 
sive rehabilitative efforts. 

It was recommended that the California legislative body 
reassess the portion of the juvenile court law dealing 
with detention. It was also recommended that the judges 
make certain that clients clearly understand their right 
to counsel. 


“Bookies and Bookmaking: A Descriptive Analysis,” by 
Michael J. Hindelang (July 1971). The author, who is 
assistant professor, School of Criminal Justice, State Uni- 
versity of New York, writes concerning off-track race- 
horse betting which is illegal in all but two states. This 
operation involves large sums of money with one survey 
showing the existence of 300,000 bookies, with 1,300,000 
full- and part-time employees, handling a total of $50 
billion in illegal bets during 1960. 

One advantage of off-track betting is that the races 
occur during afternoon hours when most bettors are at 
work. Another is the inconvenience of avoiding a commute 
to the track and queuing up once at the track. Still another 
is that bookies may offer credit which is never the case 
at the track. Finally, the payoff is usually better, for the 
track takes a percentage of the amount won while the 
bookie does not. 

Two types are described. There is first the “opportun- 
istic’ bookie, such as a student or factory-worker who 
accepts bets from his associates as a sideline. There is also 
the “professional” who is a full-time career bookie. The 
author’s study found the average professional bookie to be 
a caucasian of lower, middle-class with a high school 
education. All professionals studied admitted that their 
operation involved the bribing of police. 


“Until Discharged by Law,” by Gilbert Bettman (July 
1971). This article, by a judge of the Hamilton County 
Court of Common Pleas, Cincinnati, Ohio, tells of the gross 
inadequacies of the Ohio Prison System. 

The Ohio Penitentiary is 135 years old. Plans to abandon 
it have been voiced since 1861. As early as 1880, a study 
found it badly crowded. There are two men in a cage and 
six tiers of twenty cages each. Two 5-minute showers 
are allowed each week. Yet all committed males not sent 
to a reformatory are placed in this institution. It was not 
until 2 years ago that the population was reduced from 
5,000 to 2,100. 

Those sent to a “reformatory” enter an_ institution 
housing 2.300, while built to house 1,800. Here, too, this 
75-year-old building has men caged in rows and tiers. 

Mentally ill prisoners are sent to a hospital housing 
1,400 inmates. There are four psychiatrists. They give 
no treatment for they are too busy giving mental 
examinations sent them from without. 

Ohio ranks 49th of the 59 States in the ratio of State 
employees per thousand inmates. A guard’s starting salary 
is $5,491 (slightly over the poverty level for the family 
man). The statistics as to recidivism are high; of men 
under 20, 86 percent of those released at the end of 
sentence were rearrested within 5 years. Needed reforms 
would double the prison budget, but in the long run it 
would save much more than it would cost. 

“The Future of Correction: A Defense Attorney’s View,” 
by Michael Meltsner (July 1971). The euthor, who is 
associate professor, Columbia University School of Law, 
gives reasons for his pessimism as to the future of 
correction. 

He points to the pretrial detention of thousands of 
individuals who are confined because of inability to post 
bail (many for want of relatively small sums). He con- 
cludes that if the first thing a defendant learns is that 
his freedom depends upon how much money he has, the 
defendant will have little respect for the system of justice. 

The author further points to a typical detention facility 
housing these defendants. He describes an institution with- 
out a rehabilitating program or recreational facilities with 
a high incidence of suicide. Thus, his second conclusion is 
that we cannot expect correctional resources from a so- 
ciety which so mistreats those presumed innocent. 
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The article indicates that judges and institution adminis- 
trators are aware that many correctional programs are 
not helping but are unwilling to release those who par- 
ticipate in them. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“The Psychodynamics of Homicide Committed in a Spe- 
cific Relationship,” by Bruno M. Cormier, C.C.J. Augliker, 
Raymond Boyer, Mirian Kennedy, and G. Mersereau (Jan- 
uary 1971). Part of a 3-year project on Late Criminality 
sponsored by the Solicitor General of Canada included 
persons convicted of homicide admitted to St. Vincent de 
Paul penitentiary during 1967-1970. Murder in a specific 
relationship is a problem of co-existence. If couples who 
have serious problems would terminate the relationship 
voluntarily, murder would be a rare occurrence in these 
instances. 

“Rehabilitation and Treatment Programs in the Juvenile 
Court: Opportunities for Change and Innovation,” by John 
N. Gandy (July 1971). The Report of the Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Department of Justice, issued 
in 1965, recommended far-reaching changes in the Juvenile 
Justice System in Canada. A major accomplishment was 
the creation of public awareness and concern about the 
problems faced by juvenile courts. In the 5 years since 
the release of the Committee Renort, there is no evidence 
of substantial change. It is rare that the climate in insti- 
tutions is conducive to major change, but prospects for 
far-reaching reforms are distinctly favorable today for the 
first time in 40 years. 

“Conflit de culture et criminalité des migrents Italiens,” 
by Francois Xavier Ribordy (January 1971). Culture con- 
flict as defined by Sellin (1938) can be used to analyze 
rehabilitation of offenders. Several hypotheses for the 
study of Italian immigrants were established concerning 
the phenomenon of criminality, including the type and 
volume of crime. Hypotheses can be postulated concerning 
the development of types of criminal behavior that occur 
when people leave a homogeneous group and mix in a 
different culture. Car theft and assault were characteristic. 
There is some suspicion that the Italian immigrants in 
Montreal are in the first stage of de-culturalization and 
deviations are frequently the result of cultural conflict. 
Recidivism is high and the process of criminalization re- 
sembles the de-culturation process. In summary, the con- 
cept of culture conflict is utilitarian in researching the 
crime problems of the immigrant Italians in Montreal. 


“A Profile of the Inmate Population at the New Hamp- 
shire State Penitentiary,’ by Laurence French (January 
1971). The 229 incarcerated at the time of this study 
constitute only 7 percent of the known convicted felons 
in New Hampshire. About one-third of the inmates were 
convicted for offenses against the person, a little less than 
half convicted for property offenses, and one-fifth were 
convicted for nonvictim offenses. The majority of offenders 
were confined somewhere between their teens and their 
forties, with the greatest incidence during the twenties. 
A significantly greater proportion of those convicted on 
personal offenses had a lower education than those con- 
victed of property offenses. 

“Chapter 17: The Prison Report of the Canadian Com- 
mittee of Corrections,” a study of the Ontario Association 
of Corrections and Criminology (January 1971). Although 
the Fauteux and Ouimet Reports support the pursuit of 
positive, rehabilitative goals, the built-in conflict to these 
aims appear as prison systems are formulated. Treatment 
endeavors have developed within a custodial framework, 
so their effectiveness has been limited. The committee 
suggests a new concept that would include community 
involvement, location close to or in a city, improvement 
in treatment programs, research to evaluate programs, 


staffing and training 
objective, and better 
structure. 


“Toward a Better Understanding of the Viclent Of- 
fender,” by Colin Sheppard (January 1971). The violent 
offender and the crime he commits have not been viewed 
dispassionately and in the light of available knowledge. 
A more rational approach based on factual information 
already available is needed. Leadership for inducing an 
overall change in attitude toward the violent offenders lies 
in those with the power to legislate, plan correctional 
programs, and practice more enlightened treatment. The 
British Parliament has given an example of the origins 
of change by abolishing the death penalty in the face of 
opinion polls that were not supportive. 

“Characteristics of Organized Criminal Groups,” by 
Harold W. Kelton, Jr., and Charles M. Unkovie (January 
1971). There are characteristics patterns of the form and 
structure of organized criminal groups in the United 
States. Their personal goals are the same as those of 
legitimate groups in society, in that they seek the same 
status, power, and material possessions. The public makes 
up a significant part of the organized crime group, since 
they share certain common internal norms with others 
to realize common goals. 


“Phénoméne de la Contestation étudiante au Québec,” 
by H. P. Vignola (January 1971). There will be 750 
million youths and young adults between 13 and 25 years 
of age in the world by 1980, according to the United 
Nations. The young, militant groups who protest violently 
through vandalism, Molotov cocktails, and other violence 
are revolutionary and have become a matter of concern. 
Examples have occurred in racial situations in Chicago, 
Washington, and elsewhere. Educational institutions have 
been primary centers of confrontations by students and 
youth in Quebec. Many of them arise among students who 
are protesting the social structure. In Quebec, the protests 
have been orderly. Acts of violence have been attributed to 
outsiders. Dissidence is the right of an orderly public and 
the police response would take this into consideration. 

“The Need for a Partnership in After-Care,” by Michael 
C. Bennett (April 1971). There is a challenge to involve 
the total community in accepting the discharged inmate 
into normal community living. A close working partnership 
between the state and the community through a private 
aftercare agency and lay volunteers offers good potential. 

“Tampering With the Myths,’ by Henry Burns, Jr. 
(April 1971). Myths permeate the criminal justice system. 

ow it works shows considerable differentiation as dis- 
tinguished from the statutes, rules, and textbooks. The 
role of emergency in criminal law is demonstrated by the 
passage of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act passed after President Johnson decided not to be a 
candidate and Martin Luther King and Robert F. Kennedy 
were assassinated. Since myths change more slowly than 
reality, it is the task of the legislators who would reduce 
crime to up-date the myths on which legislation is based. 

“Decision and Outcome: Studies in Parole Prediction,” 
by Tadeusz Grygier, Frank Blum, and O. R. Porebski 
(April 1971). The purpose of this paper was to (1) confirm 
and extend the results of an earlier parole prediction 
study, (2) assess the relationship of parole selection to 
parole outcome, and (3) discover the characteristics of 
good candidates for parole. The main function of predictive 
devises would be to pinpoint borderline cases. It is recom- 
mended that the law be changed to provide mandatory 
parole of all long-term prisoners, analogous to the Criminal 
Code of Sweden (1965) to insure gradual readjustment of 
offenders in the community under supervision. 

“The Impact of Alienation on Delinquency Rates,” by 
Peter Engstad and James C. Hackler (April 1971). Ac- 
cording to data gathered in the central area of Seattle, 
lower-class boys have a higher rate of contact with police 
than do middle-class boys. Lower-class boys were not more 
alienated than middle-class boys. Alienated boys were not 
more delinquent than those who were not alienated, nor 
do alienated boys have a higher delinquency rate. The 
data suggest that delinquency is more likely to be a 
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product of integration into a subculture than of frustration. 
While opportunity and frustration may reveal insight 
into lower-class lifeways, their relevance to delinquency 
may be distant at best. 

“The Modification of Criminal Personality Through 
Massed Learning by Programmed Instruction,” by T. A. 
A. Parlett and J. D. Ayers (April 1971). A study was 
made of two groups of 18 from the William Head Institute, 
matched as nearly as possible for length of sentence, type 
of crime, and age, together with two further groups from 
the Matsqui Institution for drug addict offenders. The ex- 
perience supported the use of programmed instruction as 
having a significant ameliorating effect on inmates. Any 
moral development apparently takes place because massed 
learning increases the number of cognitions and _ re- 
enforces the individual toward correct answers so that he 
can respond in a new and different manner and exhibit 
more socialized behavior. 

“A Critique of Bill C-192, The Young Offenders Act,” 
by John A. McDonald (April 1971). The first reading to 
the House of Commons of Bill C-192, “An Act respecting 
young offenders and to repeal the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act” was on November 17, 1970. It was designed to limit 
the arrest and pretrial detention of the juveniles, provide 
juveniles with appeal provisions similar to those available 
to the adult offenders, restrict the dissemination of infor- 
mation from the records of the juvenile court, abolish 
the “contributing to juvenile delinquency” offense, and 
make provision for trial in juvenile court of criminal 
offenses primarily affecting family members. The author 
considered that the proposed legislation is unworthy be- 
cause it could widen the alienation that already exists 
between adults and youth in society. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Pre-Trial Detention and the 1970 District of Columbia 
Crime Act—The Next Step in Bail Reform,” by Frederick 
D. Hess (Brooklyn Law Review, Winter 1971). Citing 
various statistical studies made in the District of Columbia 
relating rearrests to persons already on bail for other 
offenses, the author, a Justice Department lawyer, finds 
little to suggest that any one may be thought reliable. 
Depending upon the study analyzed, the incidence of crime 
while on bail would seem to be anywhere between 7 and 
70 percent, but in any case sufficiently severe to warrant 
enactment into law of the concept of pretrial detention. 

The existing Federal Bail System is reviewed and under- 
lying reasons for changing that law are discussed as well 
as a review of bail practices in selective foreign countries. 
Finally, the provisions of the new law are examined in 
detail. The writer presents the outline of a constitutional 
argument in favor of pretrial detention. 

Mr. Hess sees pretrial detention of the dangerous de- 
fendant as the next logical step after the Bail Reform Act 
and concludes that it can play an important role in 
liberalizing bail practices. His reasoning is that by ena- 
bling the courts to openly detain those who are dangerous, 
it will encourage greater use of release on recognizance 
and other nonfinancial conditions for the many other 
offenders. The challenge, of course, will lie in the ability 
of the courts to identify those who are dangerous and to 
try them without delay. The author concludes that if the 
new law succeeds in reducing both crime on bail and the 
total number of pretrial detentions, then the day may 
not be far off when the complete elimination of money-bail 
may be possible. 

“Arrests for Public Drunkenness,” by Raymond Nimmer 
(Judicature, March 1971). Mr. Nimmer, a _ research at- 
torney for the American Bar Foundation, has devoted 
much of his time to the study of methods of handling 
nondisorderly derelict men. In this article he continues 


his attack on the time-worn process of meeting the 
problems presented by the street drunk through use of 
arrest and the criminal courts system. 

The writer points to the dilution of crime fighting 
forces as the result of over 5 percent of total police 
patrolmen-hours being devoted in some jurisdictions to 
handling the public drunk and similar offenders. Few 
would disagree that these resources might better be ap- 
plied to problems of crime rather than social ills which 
more often than not are the underlying skid row concerns. 
As pointed out by the author, the problems of skid row 
are distinct from those created by the arrest and incar- 
ceration of skid row men. 

Neither do many argue the desirability of discontinuing 
the drunkenness arrest. Rather, the argument develops 
when the various methods of replacing it are brought into 
focus. 

The author offers another posture, however, when he 
suggests that stopping arrests or in effect doing nothing, 
“ . . is in both, the short and the long run, a solution 
to the problems created by the arrests, and marks a 
substantial step forward from the existing state of 
affairs.” 

Perhaps what Mr. Nimmer is really saying is that if we 
cease the practice of arresting the drunk, we will then 
force ourselves into a position whereby we must find 
another method of attack upon the social problems leading 
him to his condition and the problems his condition 
present for us. 


“Effective Advocacy in a Probation Revocation Hear- 
ing,’ by Noel H. Thompson (The Practical Lawyer, March 
1971). Pointing out that most people commonly think of 
a criminal process as that of determining whether the 
accused is guilty or innocent, the author, a member of the 
Arlington, Va., Bar, explores a later phase to a criminal 
proceeding, namely, the revocation of probation. He sets 
forth various legal rights to which an alleged probation 
violation is entitled and even though defense counsel who 
finds himself involved in such a proceeding often finds, 
too, that he has been launched upon uncharted waters, he 
sti'l has available certain basic rules. 

Besides the legal fundamentals, though, Mr. Thompson 
raises another consideration which cannot help but endear 
him to the professional probation officer. He suggests that 
defense counsel become involved not only in the sentencing 
proceeding but in the actual rehabilitation process, as well. 
He points out various ways by which an attorney can be 
helpful not only to his client but to the court and the 
probation officer as well and offers that “Counsel’s willing- 
ness to provide this type of help may also be a factor in 
the accused’s behalf to avoid probation revocation.” 

Thus by providing his many skills as a successful advo- 
cate and negotiator, the conscientious attorney can prove 
again, in effect, that the best law suit is that which is 
avoided. 


“Criminal Injuries Compensation in Britain,” by David 
Hume Harrison (American Bar Association Journal, May 
1971). The program to provide compensation for injuries 
received by victims of criminal acts was introduced in 
England in 1964 and has since become a topic for much 
comment and curiosity in the United States. This article 
authored by the secretary of the Criminal Injuries Com- 
pensation Board, briefly describes how the plan is admin- 
istered, the scope and basis of compensation and the 
procedure for determining application. 

Since the initiation of the scheme more than $19 million 
has been paid out in compensation and the number of 
applications per year has risen from 554 to approximately 
7,000. The average award has approximated $960. 

This reviewer is impressed with the relative simplicity 
by which the plan appears to function. It is administered 
by a board and 90 percent of all applications are dealt 
with on the basis of written reports, meaning that the 
attendance of applicants is not required. There is appeal 
only for error in law on the face of the record and com- 
pensation is based in injury cases on common law damages. 
Traffic offenses and offenses within the family are excluded 
from the scheme as are cases in which the injury suffered 
is so light that compensation of less than $120 would be 
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awarded. It is also a requirement that the circumstances 
of the injury should have been the subject of criminal 
proceedings or reported to the police without delay. In 
addition, the board is required to reduce the award or 
reject the claim altogether if having regard to the conduct 
of the victim, including his conduct before and after the 
incident and his character and way of life, it is inappro- 
_— that he should be grantedsa full award or any award 
at all. 

During the initial phases of the application the matter 
may be considered by a single member of the board. If 
that judgment is unsatisfactory to the applicant, he may 
ask for a hearing before three other members of the 
board in what amounts to an ab initio proceeding. Inter- 
estingly enough, in the year 1969-1970 only 9 percent of 
the cases were dealt with at a hearing. Moreover, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harrison’s statistics, 78 percent of all appli- 
cations are resolved within 6 months of their receipt by 
the board. 

If these statistics are not significant enough to impress 
the reader with the apparent overall efficiency of the 
scheme then perhaps one additional will be persuasive. No 
one case has yet come to the board’s notice in which 
compensation was obtained by fraud! Obviously, this at- 
tests to the effectiveness of the safeguards which have 
been erected and should be enough to warm the heart of 
even the most embittered and cynical American insurance 
adjuster. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“A Literacy Program,” by Sally Z. Hare (Sandlapper, 
April 1971). Inmates between the ages of 16 and 25 
serving sentences at the Manning Correctional Institution 
in Columbia, S.C., are taught to read and write by a 
Catholic nun. Using the Laubach Adult Literacy Program 
and “a lot of love and intuition,” she has made an impact 
on her students that goes beyond the classroom. The 
prisoners discuss their personal problems with her and 
such words as “marry,” “happy,” “family,” and “oppor- 
tunity” are deliberately sprinkled among the new words 
being taught. 

Prison officials recognize the changed attitudes in the 
men as they come under Sister Margaret’s teaching in- 
fluence. The literacy program not only enables her students 

to carry on correspondence with their families but de- 
* velopes in them self-respect and confidence. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAvip M. PETERSEN 


“Social Control in Therapeutic Communities for the 
Treatment of Drug Addicts,” by Dan Waldorf (March 
1971). This paper compares processes of social control 
used in four therapeutic communities in their attempt 
to rehabilitate drug abusers. These communities are: 
California Rehabilitation Center, Corona, California (com- 
pulsory program); the Drug Abuse Service at Mendocino 
State Hospital in California (voluntary program); Phoe- 
nix House at Hart Island, New York City (voluntary 
program); and New York State’s Bayview Rehabilitation 
Center (compulsory program). Mr. Waldorf’s paper is 
based on extensive field studies at Bayview Rehabilita- 
tion Center and Hart Island’s Phoenix House during 
1968, and from 2-day visits at, and published information 
about, Mendocino and the California Rehabilitation Center. 

Thé author attempts to compare these four communities 


by examining their stated values and norms, as well as 
the attempted means of assuring compliance with these 
standards. The communities differ, for example, in their 
attitudes toward and prohibitions against the use of 
chemicals (including beer, wine, and alcohol) by patients 
as well as staff, violence and threats of violence, and 
homosexuality. It is in the enforcement of norms and 
values that these four programs differ most. Both 
voluntary programs rely almost solely upon the resident 
to enforce the norms of the community, whereas the 
compulsory programs tend to rely much more upon staff 
than residents. There is a greater staff-patient role 
dichotomy in the compulsory program than in the volun- 
tary programs. 

The four communities were also compared regarding 
the kinds, rationale, and uses of social control. Several 
indieators of the types of compliance were utilized in- 
cluding internal security, external security, freedom to 
leave, and types of punishment. Freedom to leave the 
facility at will is granted only in the voluntary programs. 
Further, the voluntary programs base their power to 
make residents comply on normative means of social con- 
trol. The compulsory programs rely primarily on coercion 
or physical restraint as a primary means of social 
control. 

Only one community—the California Rehabilitation 
Center—has been evaluated to date and consequently no 
valid comparisons can be made at this time between the 
various programs using a “success-failure” rate with 
addicts who have returned to the community. The author 
implies, however, that the voluntary therapeutic programs 
will be more successful. Hopefully, data will be forth- 
coming to test this assertion. 


“Five Patterns of Darvon Abuse,” by Carl D. Chambers, 
Ph.D., Arthur D. Moffett, and Walter R. Cuskey, Ph.D. 
(March 1971). The authors are respectively, director of 
research, New York State Narcotic Addiction Control 
Commission, research director, West Philadelphia Com- 
munity Health Consortium, and associate in community 
medicine, University of Pennsylvania. 

This research is a pilot study of the prevalence and 
types of Darvon abuse among various addict and non- 
addict populations, including addicts under treatment in 
Philadelphia, Pa.; female students in a private resident 
high school located in a suburban community of less 
than 5,000 population; patients under treatment at the 
N.I.M.H. Clinical Research Center, Lexington, Ky.; and 
from first-person accounts in various other locations. 
Darvon was found to be used by hard-core narcotic 
addicts, as well as those who had never abused any 
other drug. 

Five patterns of Darvon abuse have been isolated and 
are described by the authors—a drug of preference, a 
drug of chance experimentation, a drug of substitution, 
a drug of self-treatment, and a drug for simultaneous 
abuse. 

There are a small number of people (11 abusers 
identified in this study) who choose Darvon as a primary 
drug. These abusers cite the ready availability of Darvon 
and the preference for the drug’s effects as reasons for 
their choice. The researchers identified persons in this 
pattern as those who sought euphoric effects, who used 
the drug a minimum of twice weekly for at least a 
2-month period, and who had access to other drugs but 
did not use them. 

Darvon as a drug of chance experimentation was de- 
scribed by the authors as used at least three times, but 
without the extent or regularity associated with the 
preference users. Eleven of 112 (9.8 percent) female 
residents of a private high school engaged in the abuse 
of Darvon in this manner. Chance experimentation, ac- 
cording to the authors’ findings, involves drug-naive 
adolescents who do not routinely have other drugs 
readily accessible. 

Darvon as a drug of substitution was reported by 68 
of 336 addicts (20.2 percent) admitted to the Lexington 
Clinical Research Center during 1968. Two distinct types 
of substitution with Darvon were reported by these 
addicts: the substitution which occurs on the street when 
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the narcotic of preference is in short supply, and the 
substitution which occurs within an institution during 
periods of enforced hospitalization or incarceration. 

Darvon as a drug for self-treatment was reported by 
narcotic addicts at the Lexington Clinical Research Cen- 
ter, as well as from first-person accounts in various 
other locations, for treatment of opiate addiction, as a 
counteraction for amphetamine abuse, and as a misused 
medicine. The data indicate that there is a growing 
belief in some illicit subcultures that Darvon can be used 
to reduce or kick an opiate habit. Also, amphetamine 
abusers report that the drug in sufficient dosage is 
effective in tapering the run and preventing the ampheta- 
mine abuser from “crashing.” Further, self-treatment 
with legitimately prescribed Darvon for other physical 
pains without further consultation with a physician is 
becoming widespread. 

Darvon has gained some popularity among the young 
multiple-drug abusers as an enhancer for a large variety 
of other drugs. Twelve case histories were analyzed where 
Darvon was used simultaneously with other drugs, re- 
portedly to intensify and/or increase the duration of 
the effects of the primary drug. 

“The Changing Pattern of Narcotic Addiction in 
Britain—1959 to 1969,” by I. Pierce James (March 1971). 
The increase in the prevalence of narcotic addiction in 
Britain in the 1960’s is well documented. The author of 
this article, who is the medical officer, Brixton Prison, 
London, provides data on recent changes in the pattern 
of narcotic abuse during the last decade. Information 
about the London drug scene is based on data from 200 
male addicts seen by the author at Brixton between 
January and October 1969. The majority of Britain’s 
known addicts are accommodated within the boundaries 
of London. 

With the introduction of measures restricting the pre- 
scribing of heroin or cocaine to narcotic addicts and the 
virtual withdrawal of supplies of methylamphetamine for 
intravenous injection in 1968, there have been marked 
changes in the pattern of narcotic addiction in Britain. 
During the period 1960 to 1967 drugs were being pre- 
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scribed in quantities greatly in excess of addicts’ re- 
quirements. Illicit supplies of heroin and methylampheta- 
mine found their way into the illicit market. The overall 
pattern of abuse during this period can be described as 
one of high-dosage intravenous heroin/stimulant-drug 
misuse. However, in 1968 events took place which have 
changed the situation in London. Regulations were in- 
troduced in Britain requiring the statutory notification 
of narcotic addicts by doctors, and prohibiting the pre- 
seribing of heroin or cocaine to any addict, except by 
doctors especially licensed to do so. Further, in the same 
year all supplies of methylamphetamine for intravenous 
injection were withdrawn by the manufacturers except 
to certain hospital pharmacies. Drug-Dependency Treat- 
ment Centers (outpatient clinics) have been established 
to prescribe heroin and cocaine to addicts. 

Of the 200 addicts admitted to Brixton during 1969, 
55 percent had been using heroin, and 7 percent cocaine. 
There were no addicts using methylamphetamine prior to 
incarceration. This is in contrast to addict-prisoners 2 
years previously when 82 percent had been using heroin, 
36 percent cocaine, and 90 percent methylamphetamine. 
The events of 1968 have greatly reduced the proportion 
of narcotic addicts using heroin and virtually eliminated 
the use of intravenous stimulant drugs altogether. 

No longer is the London narcotic addict invariably a 
heroin addict. Illicit supplies of methadone have appeared 
on the market at much lower prices than heroin. The 
result is that a number of individuals have become ad- 
dicted to methadone from nontherapeutic sources (street 
corner sources) without having first been addicted to her- 
oin. The data also indicate an increase in the number of 
addicts who are injecting barbiturates intravenously, as 
well as the use of illicitly manufactured “Chinese heroin” 
by some addicts. The reduction of excessive prescriptions 
reaching illicit sources has, in short, resulted in the sub- 
stitution of other drugs into the addict’s repertory. In 
the author’s words: “The London drug scene is not a 
static one, but one which changes in certain ways almost 
as frequently as do the seasons of the year.” 


We read in the paper, we hear on the air 
Of killing and stealing and crime everywhere. 
We sigh and we say, as we notice the trend, 


This young generation .. 


. where will it end? 


But can we be sure it’s their fault alone? 


Too much money to spend—too much idle time 
Too many movies of passion and crime. 

Too many books not fit to be read, 

Too much evil in what they hear said. 

Too many kids encouraged to roam, 

Too many parents who don’t stay at home. 


Youth don’t make the movies; they don’t write the books; 
That paint the gay pictures of gangsters and crooks. 

They don’t make the liquor, they don’t run the bars, 

They don’t make the laws and they don’t build the cars. 
They don’t make the drugs that idle the brain, 

It’s all done by older folks, greedy for gain. 

How many cases, we find that it’s true. 


The label, “Delinquency” 


. fits older folks, too! 
—DEVINE LOVE 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


Adjunct Professor, Center for the Administration of Justice, 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


Prisoners’ View of Prisons 


An Eye for an Eye. By H. Jack Griswold, 
Mike Misenheimer, Art Powers, and Ed Troman- 
hauser. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1970. Pp. 288. $6.95. 


This book contains a preface and 22 chapters. Griswold 
contributed the preface and seven chapters. He also col- 
laborated with Misenheimer in producing the chapter on 
Escapes. The latter wrote four chapters as did Powers. 
Tromanhauser contributed five chapters. There was no 
indication as to the authorship of the final chapter en- 
titled “Last Day.” The book was begun in 1969 by the 
four writers who were serving terms in the Indiana State 
Penitentiary and who were members of the staff of the 
inmate-publication, The Lake Shore Outlook. 

Powers has served in no other prison, but Griswold had 
served in Illinois and Washington State Prisons, Misen- 
heimer in North Carolina, and Tromanhauser in Illinois. 
Granted that some of their prior sentences may have been 
served in more than one prison in Illinois, North Carolina, 
and Washington, their prison experiences have been con- 
fined to institutions in only four states—not representa- 
tive of the penal and correctional institutions of the 50 
states and the federal system. 

Nevertheless, the author of the preface says “it is the 
inmate journalist’s responsibility to verbally kick the 
affluent cushions from beneath the sleeping public, tell 
them what’s really going on in this nation’s prisons, and 
inform them that they’re victims of a gigantic fraud with 
regard to the so-called ‘rehabilitation’ programs in vogue 
today . The present state of affairs in corrections 
in this country is appalling ... that the huge, outdated 
institutions in this nation that we call prisons and reform- 
atories are in reality catacombs of misery and perversion, 
caldrons of bitterness and hatred that must be torn down 
and replaced with scientifically oriented centers of social 
readjustment.” 

In the various chapters that follow some instances of 
the conditions that contribute to the “misery,” the “per- 
version,” the “hatred,” and the “bitterness” are described 
—usually experienced in some prison by the writer of the 
particular chapter. Some personnel are pictured as being 
sadistic or callous or ignorant or crooked. Instances of 
inadequate medical attention, of indifferent or clumsy 
classification personnel are pointed out. Some of the per- 
sonnel—notably in the Indiana State Penitentiary—are 
named and their weaknesses or derelictions enumerated. 
Fortunately for him, one of the former wardens of that 
institution gets high marks for his evident feelings for 
the men and his efforts to improve their morale by easing 
their daily routine somewhat. The writers seem to feel 
that this warden put trust in the prisoners and they in 
turn trusted. him. In the main, however, it appeared that 
most prison personnel had little or no feeling or regard 
for their charges. 

Although prison education suffered less from the pen 
of the writers than most of the prison programs, it, too, 
got its bad marks. One writer said “prison education is 
poor, low grade staff on the whole, and made worse because 
it traditionally has been chained securely to the ‘rehabil- 
itation image that prison administrators like to foster on 
the naive public—the false image of a successful rehabil- 
itation program, backed up by largely artificial statis- 
tics . . . . Since the prisons of this country have failed 
miserably in what they consider as their dual job of 


protecting the public and rehabilitating the offenders in 
their charge, many prison administrators turn with a 
sort of frenzy upon whatever program of education is to 
be found within their institutions . Some prison 
administrators are so hung up on statistics that just 
about anything you do in prison is considered a part of 
the rehabilitation program.’” Of course ideally if what is 
done is purposeful and done well the latter statement 
would be true. 

The chapter on parole is rather well done. The author 
painstakingly describes the process and points out its 
advantages. He then, however, takes the average parole 
board to task for paying undue attention to past records, 
to knuckling under to pressures from various sources, and 
to emphasizing the negative factor in a man’s record. 

Sex, religion, riots, escapes, and politics all get atten- 
tion. Some positive steps for improvement, such as com- 
munity treatment centers, conjugal visits, work release, 
early parole, are mentioned. But the tenor of most of the 
writing is to decry what has been experienced by the 
writers, and the reader may get the impression that all 
efforts in corrections leading toward rehabilitation of the 
offender are phony and that all bad conditions described 
are common to all institutions in the country. In their 
blurb on the cover the publishers of the book say that 
the writers “devastatingly portray our American penal 
system and how it threatens any hopes for peace, law or 
justice in our society today; the complete sham of so- 
called rehabilitation and education; the unjust disparities 
of sentencing; the absurdly capricious parole system; 
medical, recreational and sexual inequities; the corrupt 
politics of prison administration—but most of all the con- 
tinuing bestial acts of retribution that society inflicts 
upon the imprisoned . 

Some of the acts and conditions described have happened 
or existed somewhere—but not everywhere. It is too bad 
the public may feel that they are common. Nevertheless, 
it would be well for the book to be read by the public 
to arouse the interest of the reader to the point he may 
become interested in corrections and help seek and demand 
improvements. Certainly many of the conditions described 
should be corrected or eliminated. The book should be 
read by the workers and administrators in the field so 
that they may get some insight into how a person feels 
when such bad conditions are faced. The second Chapter 
entitled “First Day” should be read by all prison officers 
who are charged with receiving and orienting prisoners 
in an institution. 

The book gives the viewpoint of prisoners on these 
subjects. Their viewpoint should be known to those who 
deal with them professionally. 


Washington, D.C. REED COZART 


Law, Order, and Justice 


Crime in America. By Ramsey Clark. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1970. Pp. 346. $6.95. 


This book by the former Attorney General of the United 


States is an eloquent and passionate plea for a more 
humane, wise, and rational approach to the problems of 
crime and social justice in our Nation. As suggested in 
its subtitle, “Observations on Its Nature, Causes, Preven- 
tion and Control,” the book ranges far and wide in its 
exploration of this intensely emotional and fear-charged 
domestic political issue. 

The roots of the predatory and violent street crimes 
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that so trouble our Nation, according to the author, are 
deeply imbedded in the dehumanizing racism, poverty, 
and generations of neglect in our teeming ghettos—in 
short, crime is an integral part of the very character 
of our society. Consequently, neither a misguided attempt 
to repeal the Fifth Amendment and other constitutional 
rights nor a reliance on military hardware and repressive 
police and court measures will win the “war on crime.” 

In a brief survey of the variety of crime problems 
facing America, Clark points up the high price we pay 
for our overreliance on the criminal law to coerce men to 
virtue—whether it be gambling, drugs, alcohol, prostitu- 
tion, or other consensual crimes—while ignoring the mas- 
sive toll in theft, suffering, and moral erosion from the 
crimes of our respectable white-collar offenders and the 
horrendous costs in unnecessary deaths from our refusal 
to enact effective gun controls. 

In a series of informative chapters, the author reviews 
the futility of any crusade against crime as long as we 
tolerate poorly trained police, inadequate prosecutors, 
unqualified judges, interminable court delays, and over- 
crowded, brutalizing jails and prisons. Further, an over- 
reliance on the criminal justice system to combat crime 
—including abusive tactics of false arrests, invasions of 
privacy, extensive use of force, harsh penalties, and de- 
nials of due process—without changing the basic conditions 
that breed crime, Clark insists, will only exacerbate fear, 
anger, and polarization, foster cheap and ineffective re- 
pressive measures, and erode the foundations of a free 
and secure society. 

In these turbulent times, perhaps the major contribu- 
tion of Clark’s book is his deep-seated conviction that 
our Nation can intensify its attack on the causes of 
crime while at the same time safeguard the rights of the 
individual. To rely on excessive repression, Clark contends, 
is ultimately self-defeating and generates the very evil 
that it seeks to suppress. Critical of the demagogic rheto- 
ric and acts of the frightened ‘‘get tough” advocates of 
“law and order’—armed with their scare crime-statis- 
tics—he incisively warns against the dangers to a free 
society of adopting such totalitarian hallmarks as pre- 
ventive detention, “no-knock” laws, denial of bail, indis- 
criminate wiretapping, and the stifling of dissent. Clark 
effectively refutes those shrill critics who link “crime in 
the streets’ to the Supreme Court’s attempt to secure 
the constitutional rights of the poor, the frightened, and 
the powerless, arguing that the individual safety of the 
citizen cannot be purchased at the price of freedom. 

Yet, Clark’s fervent and compassionate tract is not 
without flaws. Written in a style to stir the hearts and 
passions of men—and thereby becoming a best seller—the 
book is marred by occasional inconsistencies and overly 
simplistic diagnoses. His fervor leads him to sweeping 
generalizations, the empirical underpinnings of which are 
sometimes questionable. For example, in view of our 
present scanty knowledge and the notoriously high recid- 
ivism rates of addicts in treatment centers, serious stu- 
dents of our drug problems might question the statement 
that “within the competence of medical science and com- 
munity care, addicts can be rehabilitated.’ Neither is it 
altogether clear, as Clark suggests, that a successful 
enforcement effort to dry up the sources of marihuana 
will “quite probably” result in marihuana users turning 
to heroin. Sociologists are likely to wince at unsubstan- 
tiated statements asserting that “if we could measure, 
we would find most crime comes from chronically disturbed 
and broken families” and that “those who are sent to jail 
and prison commit most of our crime” (certainly a 
dubious assumption in view of the massive fraud and other 
kinds of serious criminal acts perpetrated by white-collar 
offenders who typically escape the clutches of the criminal 
justice system). 

Nor does Clark, in this reviewer’s opinion, really come 
to grips with the far-reaching deleterious consequences of 
organized crime: its encouragement of political corruption, 
its involvement in the despair and poverty of our slums, 
its growing infiltration into legitimate businesses, and the 
enormous sums netted by its provision of illicit goods and 

services (estimated at nearly twice that lost from all 
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conventional crimes of theft). All of these diverse costs, 
while vaguely recognized, get short shrift by Clark, under- 
seored by his conviction that “organized crime is a very 
small part of America’s crime.” Moreover, Clark’s diag- 
nosis of crime causes and their remedies tends to evade 
the persistent value dilemmas, vested interests, and con- 
flicts over power and status dominance inherent in so 
many of our crime problems. 

The author insists that we know what the solutions to 
crime are and that we know how to use correctional facil- 
ities to rehabilitate and, therefore, “it is only a question of 
will” and insufficient care that prevent us from coping 
adequately with our tremendously complex and difficult 
crime problems. Although many criminologists would not 
concur in this easy confidence in our current body of 
knowledge, most of them would probably agree that we 
do know enough about the causes of many of our crimes 
and that the implementation of specific preventive and 
control measures suggested by Ramsey Clark could help 
us at least better manage our crime problems—measures 
that would enhance the quality of life, maintain the dig- 
nity of the individual, and better safeguard our freedom 
and safetv. If this book helps mobilize public concern about 
the failure of our criminal justice system, if it helps put 
our crime problems into perspective and prods the Nation 
to undertake the fundamental social and legal reforms 
that are necessary, then Clark’s effort will not have been 
in vain. 


St. Lawrence University Stuart L. HILLs 


Prison Riot Control Updated 


Causes, Preventive Measures, and Methods of 
Controlling Riots and Disturbances in Correc- 
tional Institutions. By The American Correctional 
Association Committee on Riots and Disturbances, 
William D. Leeke, Chairman. Washington, D.C.: 
American Correctional Association, 1970. Pp. 92. 
$1.50. 

This book is an updated revision of the American Cor- 
rectional Association’s official position paper on riots and 
disturbances first published in 1953. The South Carolina 
Department of Corrections secured a grant from LEAA 
to fund the select 14-man committee and the publication 
of this manual. It was a difficult charge in a field where 
“right answers” are hard to find. Stated prominently in 
the Introduction and several other places throughout the 
volume is the admonition that riots are complex phenom- 
ena for which simple explanations do not exist. 

Causes of riots and disturbances are viewed in classi- 
fications. General causes included the unnatural institu- 
tional environment and the characteristics of the inmate 
population as being disproportionately mentally deficient, 
emotionally unstable, and prone to violent and other 
deviant behavior. Institutional causes were found in inept 
management, inadequate personnel practices, inadequate 
facilities, insufficient constructive and meaningful activity, 
and insufficient legitimate rewards. Noninstitutional causes 
were comprised of the basic apathy and/or punitive at- 
titudes of a large segment of society, the impact of unrest 
in the larger community, inadequate financing and hand- 
to-mouth budget practices, lack of meaningful rewards 
and the restrictions placed on the correctional process, 
and the inequities and complexities of the criminal justice 
system. 

Prevention of riots and disturbances begins with open 
communication with everyone, including inmates, staff, 
and the news media. Early identification of problem areas 
and their correction are important. Identification of agi- 
tators and their removal from the general population can 
neutralize them. Informed and fair personnel with a 
positive disciplinary program provide a basic means of 
control. In recent years, control of underground news- 
papers and identification of anti-Establishment attitudes 
and movements have become important administrative 
tools in prisons. 
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Controlling riots in institutions depends upon their 
patterns. Spontaneous and massive outbursts and pre- 
planned bids for publicity or control should both be 
handled carefully. To the question as to whether to nego- 
tiate with ringleaders, “In theory, the answer is obviously, 
‘No’”’ (p. 45), but there are qualifications relating to the 
safety of the hostages and whether the risk to the public 
is so great as to demand it. No bargain should be made 
that rioters will not be prosecuted (p. 46). In any case, 
a plan of action in case of riot should be formulated by 
the administration well in advance. 

After a discussion of physical facilities, such as old 
buildings and poor maintenance, the conclusion is reached 
that the correctional administrator must be aware of the 
changing standards of living and the expectations of the 
community, changing characteristics and expectations of 
the inmates, and be able to identify and isolate inmates 
trained in the techniques of organizing and agitating 
riots and disturbances. A 15-page appendix summarizes 
some of the literature on riots between 1952 and 1969, a 
4-page appendix discusses the use of gas and chemical 
agents in riots, and a 5-page appendix presents a sample 
riot and disorder plan. 

This manual is an excellent statement of the present 
status of the literature in prison riot control. The gener- 
alizations are broad enough to take in almost all situa- 
tions. It is apparent that much of the material is focused 
toward public relations and political action. All the con- 
ditions listed as causes of riot appear in almost every 
prison in the country, the prevention section places con- 
siderable importance on the news media, and the control 
principles seem to emphasize the image and strength of 
the administration. Sample alternative approaches under 
varying circumstances would have been helpful. As it 
stands, it is a good review of what has been written 
about prison riots, provides good guidelines, and tells the 
correctional administrator to be sensitive and alert to 
inmate needs and intra-institutional conditions, as well as 
to noninstitutional and community pressures and expecta- 
tions. This reviewer currently uses the manual in under- 
graduate classes relating to correctional institutions. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


Group Work Practice in a Wide Range of Settings 


The Practice of Group Work. By William 
Schwartz and Serapio R. Zalba, Editors. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1971. Pp. 284. 
$10.00. 


This book is one of the best to come along in years. 
No other group work book covers so much ground in 
such a contemporary and exciting fashion. If readers 
want to know what has been happening in the use of 
group work in new settings in recent years it is all here. 

William Schwartz is a professor of social work at 
Columbia University School of Social Work. Serapio R. 
Zalba is chairman of the department of Social Service 
at Cleveland State University. Schwartz and Zalba with 
17 contributors have put together a 12-chapter volume 
which almost has “something for everybody.” In so doing 
they present striking evidence of the strong growth of 
group work as a method with great usefulness in a wide 
variety of settings. Readers will owe them a debt of 
gratitude for their diligent research and scholarship. 

In the first chapter Schwartz presents a general frame 
of reference for the study of social work with groups. 
He stresses the fact that this book deals not with philos- 
ophy or administration but rather is “an effort to examine 
the work processes in detail and learn to identify with 
some precision what we do to help people in groups.’ 
The goal of presenting a “practical” book is indeed 
achieved. The contributors are able to convey to the 
reader what it is like to work with groups in a prison, 
slum hotel, hospital, public school, settlement house, fos- 
ter care program, trade union, and other settings. 

Readers of Professor Schwartz’ earlier writings will 
not find anything new in Chapter One but they will find 


a sharply focused condensation of his well-known frame 
of reference. He limits himself to 24 pages and obviously 
cannot develop the themes that he offers. He describes 
his conception of the client group as “a collection of 
people who need each other in order to work on certain 
common tasks, in an agency that is hospitable to those 
tasks.” Need for each other couctitutes the basic ration- 
ale for being together. He defines “tasks” as “a set of 
needs converted into work.’ He goes into the central 
concepts of “agency,” “contract,” “work,” “self-conscious- 
ness,” and “authority and intimacy.” He elaborates on the 
tasks of the worker in his discussion of mediation, de- 
mand for work, authority, intimacy, and the power of 
specific group purpose. He sketches out four phases of 
group work: “tuning in” phase, beginnings, work, transi- 
tion, and endings. On the whole, it is an excellent frame- 
work and one that comes alive as various contributors 
follow it in their discussion of their work in a particular 
setting. 

In the 11 chapters which follow, many settings are 
examined. While the majority of them are located in the 
metropolitan New York area, material from Texas and 
Wisconsin is included. It was clear from the start that 
the book would not deal with the “traditional” group 
work settings but would reach out to new territory. Only 
two of the chapters have been published previously. 

Joan Shapiro leads off with “Group Work With Urban 
Rejects in a Slum Hotel.” This is a brilliant account of 
a project sponsored by the Community Psychiatry Divi- 
sion of St. Luke’s Hospital Center in New York City. 
Single room occupancy buildings, i.e., slum hotels, were 
the focus of her highly successful efforts. The great 
hunger for human association and for concerned help 
comes through vividly. 

Alex Gitterman, who is a field instructor at the Colum- 
bia University School of Social Work, writes about “Group 
Work in the Public Schools.”” He describes his work with 
black and Puerto Rican children living in a ghetto area 
of New York City. These 10 boys, ages 11, 12, and 13, 
attended an intermediate junior high school. The project 
was sponsored by the Social and Community Service 
Department of the New York City Housing Authority 
and was a cooperative exploratory venture with the 
Columbia University School of Social Work and the 
National Institute of Mental Health participating. Git- 
terman provides an excellent illustration of the Schwartz 
position that the operation of the helping process with 
groups can be divided into the phases of tuning-in, con- 
tract, work, and termination. The chapter is richly illus- 
trated with material from group records. 

Buford Farris, Gilbert Murillo, and William M. Hale 
collaborate on the chapter, “The Settlement House: Med- 
jator for the Poor.” The setting is the Wesley Community 
Center in San Antonio, Texas. The aim is to find a new 
direction for neighborhood work. The focus is on the 
problems of the poor but also on the task of helping the 
larger neighborhood and the community to accept these 
problems as partially the products of their own activities. 
This is an exciting chapter with superb insights about the 
process of neighborhood organization with deprived 
families. 

Harold Lipton and Sidney Malter offer the chapter 
on “The Social Worker as Mediator on a Hospital Ward.” 
The Bronx, N. Y., Veterans Administration Hospital is the 
primary setting and two wards within the Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation Service are selected. In these 
wards there are 96 beds for the treatment of paraplegics 
and quadriplegics. Lipton and Malter prove the great 
contribution of group work in a most difficult setting. 

Jean B. Peterson and Calvin H. Sturgies cooperate in 
presenting the chapter on “Group Work with Adolescents 
in a Public Foster Care Agency.” The setting is the 
Bureau of Child Welfare in the New York City Depart- 
ment of Social Services. As the authors tell about their 
work with foster children the Schwartz approach is 
beautifully illustrated and the reader gets the feeling 
that these children are getting much out of their group 
experiences. 

Hyman J. Weiner contributes a brief but interesting 
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chapter on “A Group Approach to Link Community Men- 
tal Health and Labor.” The men’s clothing industry is 
the field and the Mental Health Program of the Sidney 
Hillman Mental Health Center in New York City is the 
setting. Again it becomes clear that group work has 
much to offer in helping people to avail themselves of 
mental health services. 

David Heymann discusses “A Function for the Social 
Worker in the Anti-Poverty Program.” This chapter is 
rather general with illustrations drawn from _ several 
settings. 

David Birnbach has a chapter on “The Skills of Child 
Care.” Actually this deals with a residential treatment 
center for children, the Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School 
located 30 miles from New York City. This is one of the 
best chapters in the book. It truly adds new insights 
and dimensions to the area of group work in the resi- 
dential treatment setting. 

Of special interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION is 
Chapter Ten, “Group Work in a Maximum Security 
Prison,’”’ by Gerald J. Forthun and Ronald E. Nuehring. 
The Wisconsin State Prison at Waupun is the setting. 
Although relatively brief, this chapter is illustrated with 
excerpts from process reports and gives a good introduc- 
tion to the problems and opportunities for group work 
in this prison. 

In the concluding chapters Lawrence Shulman discusses 
“Program in Group Work—Another Look.” Goodwin P. 
Garfield with Carol R. Irizarry consider “The Record of 
Service—Describing Social Work Practice.” These are 
fresh and thought-provoking chapters which offer new 
approaches well worth considering. 

It should be noted that all of the chapters conclude 


with excellent reading suggestions. Also the book as a> 


whole has a helpful index. 

To be sure, the book is bound to be a bit uneven with 
so many contributors, but it is remarkable how Schwartz’ 
disciples have been able to concretize his theory and make 
it come alive in real situations. 

The book will be of special help to everyone engaged 
in group work practice and for that matter it should be 
helpful to all social workers who are pushing out the 
frontiers of group work application in the setting covered. 
Of no little importance to this reviewer is the fact that it 
7 interesting to read and mind-stretching in its implica- 
ions. 

University of Connecticut 

School of Social Work 


HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


Sentencing Policies and Practices 
of English Courts 


Principles of Sentencing: The Sentencing Pol- 
icy of the Court of Appeal Criminal Division, by 
D. A. Thomas. London: Heinemann Educational 
Books, Ltd., 1970. Pp. 345. 84 / - Net B. 


This book, a volume in the “Cambridge Studies in 
Criminology,” offers a detailed analysis of the current 
sentencing policy and practices of the Court of Appeal 
Criminal Division and its predecessor, the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal. The author, lecturer in law at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, considered 
every decision on an appeal against sentence between 
January 1962 and October 1969. 

He finds that “there exists in the decisions of the 
Court a complex and coherent body of sentencing policy 
and principle.” He does not attempt to evaluate thé 
Court’s policies in social and philosophical terms, but to 
determine how they are applied in various types of cases. 

He notes a growing recognition of the principle of 
individualization of sentence, as opposed to the applica- 
tion of a “tariff,’”’ based on the concepts of retribution 
and general deterrence. He concludes that the “primary 
decision” in a particular case is to determine on which 
side of the system the case is to be decided. The 
“secondary decision’? follows—where on the tariff the 
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sentence is to be located, or what individualized measure 
is to be used. 

The author concludes that the primary decision, in- 
sofar as it is a matter of positive choice, is almost 
wholly governed by the court’s answer to the question 
whether public policy is seen as demanding or justifying 
a deterrent or retributive sentence in certain classes of 
offense, for certain classes of offenders, or for certain 
offenses in certain localities where a particular offense 
has become prevalent. The primary decision is, ther efore, 
less predictable than the ‘secondary decision, which is 
usually governed at least in part by reasonably settled 
principles. 

The categories for whom the court normally considers 
an individualized measure appropriate are, not  sur- 
prisingly, found to be the young offender, the intermediate 
recidivist, the inadequate recidivist, and the mentally 
disordered offender; but, in certain situations, the court 
is also willing to consider individualized treatment of 
adult first offenders and adult female offenders. 

The basic policies applied in the primary decision are 
discussed in the first chapter. Subsequent chapters deal 
in greater detail with the principles and substance of the 
tariff—determining the range, placement within the 
range, the effect of mitigation, the application of tariff 
principles to individualized sentences, disparity of sen- 
tence, and the application of these considerations to homi- 
cide, nonfatal offenses of violence (of various types), 
sexual offenses, theft and related offenses, robbery, black- 
mail, fraud, arson, fraudulent evasion of tax and offenses 
against the administration of justice. 

One chapter deals with cases involving mitigating 
factors, the age and history of the offender, the circum- 
stances immediately prior to the commission of the offense, 
the indirect effect of the conviction or sentence, and the 
behavior of the offender since the commission of the 
offense. 

More interesting to many will be the later chapters 
and the choices open to the English judges, including: 
probation, conditional and absolute discharge, binding 
over, fines, suspended sentence, borstal training, disquali- 
fication from driving, and deportation. A chapter is de- 
voted to the mentally disordered offender, with an 
interesting discussion of the use of hospital orders. 

The chapter dealing with the procedure of sentencing 
indicates that English judges make less use of “social 
inquiry reports” than American judges do of presentence 
reports from probation officers. 

The book is written in the form of a textbook and is 
not intended to be read straight through. It is a useful 
reference book both for judges and probation officers, 
particularly those interested in developing rational sen- 
tencing policies. 


Baltimore, Md. ROSZEL C. THOMSEN 


A Survey of State and Local Programs 
for Alcoholics 


The Treatment of Alcoholics: An Evaluative 
Study. By Sidney Cahn. Oxford University Press, 
1970. Pp. 246. $7.50. 


This publication is described as an evaluative study of 
state and local programs and services for alcoholics. It is 
reported as the result of 4 years of research that the 
author, together with Dr. Thomas F. A. Plaut, conducted 
for the Cooperative Commission on the Study of Alcohol- 
ism while he, the author, was a research associate at the 
Institute for the Study of Human Problems at Stanford 
University. The Cooperative Commission was established 
in 1961 and was funded by a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. The author and Dr. Plaut 
were codirectors of the Communities Services and Pro- 
grams section of the Institute’s overall study for the 
Cooperative Commission. 

During the course of the study, 45 major cities in 20 
states and two Canadian provinces were visited. Over 
300 treatment resources, from police precinct stations to 
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psychiatric clinics and private psychiatrists, also were 
visited. More than 700 persons working with alcoholics 
in numerous capacities were interviewed while more than 
200 reports of alcoholism clinics, specialized wards of 
state mental hospitals, welfare departments, family wel- 
fare agencies, psychiatric clinics, social planning agencies 
and state alcoholism authorities were read and evaluated. 
The author also utilized the research data collected on 
a project after he had been commissioned by the Welfare 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to design a research project to 
determine the relationship of alcoholism to public welfare 
dependency. 

Unfortunately the specific states were not named nor 
were the clinics, welfare agencies, and other departments 
identified. Consequently, the vast material is, in effect, 
generalized and, in the opinion of the reviewer, looses 
much of its value. Statistics quoted relating to admissions 
to state and private hospitals are from 1963, FBI arrest 
statistics for public drunkenness are from 1964, and those 
on halfway houses are from 1965. It would seem that 
since this book was not published until November 1970 
that more recent statistics should have been presented 
especially in view of drastic changes which have taken 
place in arrests and treatment for drunkenness brought 
about, in certain areas, by the Easter Decision of March 
1966 and others. 

The publication does include worthwhile suggestions 
for organizing and financing hospitals, clinics, and other 
facilities at all levels including coordinating services. 

To this reviewer, the volume is repetitious and a dupli- 
cation of the vast material already published and reported 
in separate books, reports, and papers by various special- 
ists and authors on alcoholism, its attendant complexity 
of problems, various approaches and types of treatment 
in various settings. 

The author undoubtedly labored long and hard to com- 
pile this volume, but it offers little which, in most 
instances, has not already been available and accessible 
to those interested in both general and special areas of 
the epidemic problem of alcoholism which is many times 
greater than that of drug addiction. 


Washington, D.C. EDWARD W. SODEN 


Elementary Concepts in Criminology 


Crime and Its Treatment. By John Barron 
Mays. London: Longman Group, Ltd., 1970. (Dis- 
tributed in U.S.A. by Humanities Press, Inc., 303 
Park Ave. South, New York City 10010.) Pp. 164. 
Cloth $4.50. Paper $2.25. 


Crime and Its Treatment is a sociological survey of 
elementary concepts in criminology (both European and 
American) plus very limited evaluations of some correc- 
tional projects in Great Britain. It contains practically 
no information or analysis regarding actual treatment 
policies or practices in Britain’s many diverse institutions 
or agencies for dealing with offenders. For the American 
student of criminology interested in concepts and methods 
of treating criminals, Professor Mays’ presentation is a 
disappointment. 

While the book does “deal with the nature of crime,” 
as stated in the Foreword, it does not “examine the 
various forms of treatment: that in modern Britain have 
been devised to cope with and contain it.’”’ This is obvious 
even to so superficial an observer as the reviewer who 
has had opportunity to visit only Pentonville and Dartmoor 
prisons. The first five chapters dealing with the definition 
of crime as distinguished from sins, wrongs, morality, 
and with trends and patterns, the sociology of crime, 
crime and the social class, and: the socialization process 
and crime, are typical of any elementary course in crimi- 
nology for undergraduates. Two succeeding chapters on 
“The Aims of the Penal System” and “The Treatment 
of Offenders” deals almost exclusively with evaluations 
of different correctional programs by quoting the results 
of studys of recidivism in connection with these programs 


by numerous students. No attempt is made to describe 
or analyze the concepts or methods of treatment involved. 
The concluding chapters on “New Trends in Methods and 
Treatment”? and “Conclusion” are equally general and 
theoretical rather than concrete and clinical. 

For example, Chapter 6, entitled “Aims of the Penal 
System,” which deals with such generalities as “Punish- 
ment,” “Humanitarianism,”’ “Deterrence,” “Reform” in- 
cluding ‘Restitution,’ and “Crime as a Social Process” 
presents an academic discussion of these well-worn topics, 
but telis us nothing of the real aims of the penal system 
as it exists in Great Britain today. To mention Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise or Alexander Paterson and conclude that 
“It is now abundantly clear that most of the changes 
which have been made in the penal system in the past 
50 years or so have had social reclamation as one of their 
main objectives’ (p. 83), without telling us “what 
changes,” is to invite us to a Barmecide feast. The ap- 
plication of a little of that “critical skepticism which 
social science inevitably (sic) fosters” and which the 
author claims casts “considerable doubt . .. upon the 
whole of our penal system and its associated philosophy” 
(p. 80) would be greatly appreciated; but it is entirely 
absent. 

Again, Chapter 7, entitled “The Treatment of Offend- 
ers,” deals chiefly with the conclusions of numerous 
evaluative studies of probation and other correctional 
agencies with very limited descriptions of these agencies 
such as could be found in any official handbook. “The 
reformatory work of such educational experimenters as 
David Wills, George Lyward, Otto Shaw, and F. G. Llen- 
hoff” re Approved Schools (p. 98) incites the reader to 
cry, “Yes, yes, go on,” but Professor Mays goes blithely 
on without giving any facts. Similarly with “Detention 
Centers.’”’ “Elizabeth Field has brought together the find- 
ings of the relevant research” regarding these institutions 
(p. 100), but the reader is not enlightened on any details 
except the recidivism rates for 1967. Of the Borstals, 
the discussion deals chiefly with failure rates disclosed 
by T. C. N. Gibbens and Dr. Hood and Dr. Cockett. As 
for “Disposal of Adults’ and “Prisons,” the conclusion 
that British offenders come out of prison worse than 
when they go in, is hardly news. The reader, however, 
would like to know what treatment methods there produce 
such results, but such information is not to be found in 
“Crime and Its Treatment.” 

The conclusion that “A more sensitive and effective 
sentencing policy will only come as the result of long-term 
and subtle research,” (p. 94), is a typical assertion which 
the operational seminars on sentencing which have been 
conducted for judges by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency in the United States might well belie. 

Professor Mays’ reference to the penal system in the 
United States as “infinitely more savage than Britains” 
(p. 111) inclines the reader to wonder just how many 
American prisons he has visited. Indeed, one wonders if 
he has spent any considerable time observing or partic- 
ipating in British prisons and correctional institutions 
and agencies. If he has, Crime and Its Treatment in 
Great Britain does not show it. 


Washington, D.C. HowARD B. GILL 


Reader on Urban Crime 


Crime in the City, Edited by Daniel Glaser. 
New York, Evanston, & London: Harper & Row, 
1970. Pp. 308. 

This is a volume in The Harper and Row series of 
readers in social problems. Like some others in the series, 
the book is somewhat slim, and is based on readings of 
widely varying quality and availability. A number of the 
selections are easily available elsewhere—for example, 
the piece by Reiss and Rhodes on “The Distribution of 
Juvenile Delinquency in the Class Structure”; Clark and 
Wenninger’s “Socioeconomic Class and Area as Correlates 
of Illegal Behavior Among Juveniles’; and Carl Werth- 
man’s “The Function of Social Definitions in the Develop- 
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ment of Delinquent Careers.” Several of the readings 
that are relatively new are not informative—in particular, 
two general pieces on “America as an Urban Society” 
and “The Shape of the Future.” 

This refleets the main limitation of this and many 
similar collections of readings. The underlying theme is 
nowhere really articulated; it is never made clear what 
purpose is served by bringing these particular selections 
together. The result is a hodgepodge in which the more 
interesting articles are hopelessly buried. This fate, for 
example, befalls Gerald Suttles’ “Deviant Behavior as an 
Unanticipated Consequence of Public Housing” and a 
selection on “The Judge as Bureaucrat” from Abraham 
Blumberg’s Criminal Justice. 

What holds this volume together presumably is the 
familiar notion of a relationship between crime and the 
conditions of urban life; but nowhere in the book do we 
get any coherent theoretical argument linking these 
things. Lacking this, the notion of “Crime in the City” 
is little more than a cliche. What is more, it tends .to 
become a euphemism. There is much talk in the book 
about the “Urban Crisis’ and the “Complexity” and 
“Impersonality” of city life, but the book simply does 
not come to grips with racism or oppression or the de- 
struction of social and personal relations that the cor- 
porate system is likely to foster among its poor and 
oppressed. The notion of Crime in the City becomes a 
vehicle for discreetly talking about (or around) these 
issues without naming them and without facing up to 
their moral, political, and economic implications. 

On the whole, the book is depressingly conventional, 
and it does not get us much beyond a tired rehashing 
of traditional issues. This would be less burdensome if 
those issues were presented comprehensively and _ thor- 
oughly. There are already plenty of standard readers on 
crime and punishment. I’m not sure why we need this one. 


Yale University ELLIOTT CURRIE 


Drug Abuse and Youth 


Drugs and Youth: The Medical, Psychiatric 
and Legal Facts. By Robert Coles, M.D., Joseph 
Brenner, M.D., and Dermot M. Meagher. New 
York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1970. 
Pp. 258. $5.95. 

This book is a compilation of medical, psychiatric, and 
legal facts pertaining to drug abuse. The three authors 
have had extensive experience with drug addicts and are 
well qualified to make such a compilation. Dr. Coles is 
a child psychiatrist on the staff of the Harvard University 
Health Service. He has worked with black and white 
children in the rural south, in Appalachia, and in northern 
cities. He is the author of several books and many 
artic'es appearing in medical and psychiatric journals. 
Dr. Brenner is a psychiatrist at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He is the director of a free medical 
clinic in Cambridge where he sees a large number of 
young people with drug problems. Mr. Meagher is a 
lawyer who was an assistant district attorney for Wor- 
cester County, Mass., for 3 years. As such he tried many 
drug cases. He was also the administrator of Law En- 
forcement Planning for the city of Worcester. At present 
he is a fellow at the Harvard Center for Criminal Justice 
at Harvard Law School. 

The authors try to be as objective as possible. They 
avoid polemics, “taking sides,” or making dogmatic state- 
ments. They carefully distinguish documented facts from 
their own informed opinion. For its size, the book contains 
a great deal of information. It is divided into 12 sections, 
including the preface, a selected bibliography, and an 
index. The introductory chapter defines terms commonly 
used in association with drug addiction such as narcotics, 
habituation, dependence, tolerance, and addiction. The 
definitions are the generally accepted ones. Also included 
is the background history of the use of drugs before 
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and after the passage of the Harrison Narcotics Act and 
the establishment of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
(now the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs in 
the U.S. Department of Justice). 

Major space is devoted to marihuana (Cannibus Indica) 
since it is the most frequently used. The history of the 
drug is traced to 2734 B.C. in China. Its botany is de- 
scribed, as well as its chemistry and pharmacology. The 
effects of marihuana on the user, including what it does 
to the mind and bad reactions, are covered. Interviews 
with users and nonusers are presented. 

In summary, the authors describe marihuana as a 
mildly intoxicating drug best taken in congenial sur- 
roundings when the user does not anticipate physical 
or psychological demands. It is not addictive. No physical 
craving develops for the drug and no withdrawal symp- 
toms appear when its use is stopped. Nor does it give 
rise to tolerance. It is habit forming, but the habit can 
be broken without difficulty although often with regret. 
There is a risk of psychic dependence, especially among 
youth. Marihuana causes no hangover, no lasting or ir- 
reversible damage to body or mind as far as can be 
determined from present knowledge. 

Heroin is recognized as a dangerous drug. The authors 
state that it has become clear that heroin is more readily 
attainable in the large city suburbs than ever before; 
that there are more willing pushers operating either 
directly or indirectly in these suburbs; that there is a 
psychological readiness among young people, far removed 
from the ghetto, to reach out and use heroin; and that 
there is an appalling ignorance of the effects and dangers 
of heroin among these same young people. 

One chapter touches on acid (LSD), mescaline, speed, 
and other drugs. The authors state that there is today 
abundant evidence that LSD should not be taken except 
under the most carefully controlled experimental situa- 
tions. They strongly emphasize the importance of the set, 
that is, the combination of particular personality and 
mood of the user and the particular environment and 
circumstances in which the drug is taken. This determines 
the nature of the acid trip. 

There are more than 40 known species of plants grow- 
ing on the American continent that can produce visions. 
In addition, there are synthetic hallucinogens that have 
entered the illicit drug market, chief among them being 
DMT, STP, and MDA. STP is actually a gasoline addi- 
tive. The authors consider all these drugs described in 
Chapter Three as potentially dangerous ones which will 
probably become obsolete as other less harmful drugs 
are synthesized or discovered. In any event, the authors 
describe two distinct drug scenes: that of the poor and 
desperate and that of the comfortable and dissatisfied, 
the distance which separates them being as great as the 
one that separates them both from their “square” ounter- 
parts. 

The last two chapters alone are worth the price of the 
book, especially the comparative summary of the laws 
in each of the fifty states. The book is recommended 
reading for anyone interested in the problem of drug 
addiction; or, better yet, add it to your library as a 

reference. 


Baltimore, Md. MICHAEL J. PESCOR 


Importance of Internal Controls 


Causes of Delinquency. By Travis Hirschi. 
Berkeley. University of California Press, 1969. 
Pp. 309. $8.95. 

Hirschi has done an outstanding piece of research, 
which hopefully will set the pace for contemporary and 
future sociological researchers who are trying to demon- 
strate the applicability of current theories of criminal 
and delinquent behavior. He emphasizes a so-called “con- 
trol” theory of delinquent behavior which sheds light on 
factors which hold an adolescent in line, most of which 
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turn out to be differential self-concepts or perceptions 
about family, friends, school, companions. 

The sample for the study consisted of about 4,000 boys 
and girls attending junior and senior high schools in 
Western Contra Costa County, Calif., of which Richmond 
is the major city. An elaborate questionnaire was pre- 
pared and was administered in 1964. The operational 
definition of delinquency was as follows: “Delinquency is 
defined by acts, the detection of which is thought to 
result in punishment of the person committing them by 
agents of the larger society.’”’ This definition determined 
the selection of six items by which the respondents in- 
dicated their involvements in delinquency according to 
self-reports. Most of the questions on the schedule dealt 
with the respondent’s perceptions of family, teachers, 
companions, ete. 

The greater the respondents perceived the bond between 
themselves and their parents the less the amount of self- 
reported delinquency as well as official delinquency (known 
to police). High intimacy or attachment with the father 
seems to reduce the likelihood that the subjects will have 
delinquent friends. On the other hand, respondents re- 
porting greater attachment to peers also seem to report 
greater attachment to parents. Peer attachments and 
loyalty to peers seem to have no relation to the amount 
of self-reported delinquent behavior. High stakes in con- 
formity (amounting to a high degree of social integra- 
tion) are visibly connected with less involvement of 
friends with police. “Boys who smoke, drink, date, ride 
around in cars, find adolescence boring and so on, are 
more likely to commit delinquent acts than boys who do 
not have these attitudes and do not engage in these 
activities, regardless of commitment to education and in- 
volvement in school-related activities” (p. 196). 

While only some of the major conclusions could be 
mentioned in this review, it is clear that Hirschi’s re- 
search is getting to the target of reality. Certainly, the 
important thing is to discover how those who get involved 
and those who manage to remain less involved or un- 
involved, perceive of their situation, themselves, and their 
behavior. These self factors, images of self, perceptions 
of self, self-concepts—or what you will—are the impor- 
tant items to understand, especially in a world of mobility 
and fluidity. The holding power—the containment—of 
favorable perceptions and images of self is the kernel of 
control theory, unless the external controls of an un- 
disturbed primitive society can be re-established or the 
external controls of a police state will take the place of 
democracy. 

The lessons for the field of corrections are clear. Cor- 
rectional rehabilitation or treatment needs to emphasize 
inter alia the internalization on the part of the “client” 
of values and attachments as means of control or con- 
tainment. Over and above supervision, job finding and 
retention, etc., which are the principal ingredients of 
probation and parole, efforts could be made to get the 
probationer or parolee to develop an attachment or two, 
hopefully with the supporting perceptions or images of 
how to avoid involvements which would spoil the concept 
that the “significant other” has of him. The tough job in 
the correctional institution is to counteract the attitudes, 
images, and attachments which are developed in so-called 
“inmate society.” It will take a much different program 
emphasis and greater staff roles to overcome the influence 
of the “bad guys.” 

The view of corrections in the future is certainly lean- 
ing toward the overwhelming majority of court-processed 
cases being placed on probation and a minority—only the 
most difficult cases—being institutionalized. Hence, it is 
very crucial that probation workers discover or learn how 
to play the role of the significant other and how to help 
the “client” build up attachments and appropriate con- 
taining attitudes and images. If football coaches can do 
it, why can’t probation officers? Probation caseloads would 
have to be greatly reduced, which goal could be reached 
if society was really willing to have probationers “re- 
formed.” 


Florida State University WALTER C. RECKLESS 


A Cross-Cultural Perspective of Delinquent 
and Criminal Behavior 


Crime in a Complex Society: An Introduction 
to Criminology. By Richard D. Knudten. Home- 
wood, Ill.: The Dorsey Press, 1970. Pp. 758. 
$14.00. 


As its title suggests, the focus of this new textbook 
emphasizes the contemporary scene in the field of crimi- 
nology, the elements of which are gathered from a wide 
variety of sources. It is not a book about crime in 
America as such, although, for its illustrations, it draws 
heavily on the rich resources about criminal and deviant 
behavior found in this Nation. Instead, it is concerned 
with criminal behavior wherever it occurs. Probably its 
most salient feature is the presentation of the author’s 
new middle-range theory of relativity, relating culture, 
social, small group, and personality factors to criminal 
and deviant behavior. Moreover, it contains a wealth of 
descriptive materials, drawn from other nations, not often 
found in introductory textbooks. 

The perspective of Crime in a Complex Society is set 
forth in a relatively short introduction, including an 
overview of Professor Knudten’s theory of relativity. The 
base data and knowledge given in the body of the text 
are the presumptions for this theory. 

The book is presented in eight parts, consisting of 27 
chapters, and concluding with an appendix of figures and 
tables. Part One examines crime and criminology in the 
present century. Beginning with a description of the 
general crime situation in the United States—with par- 
ticular focus on a selected city, state, and federal juris- 
diction, followed by an exposition of the international 
scene through descriptions of selected European and 
Oriental nations—the contemporary context of criminal 
deviance is set. A modern context of the criminal law 
is made in terms of several nations, followed by a dis- 
cussion of the cultural context of the criminal law. Also 
included in this section is an examination of the statistics 
of crime as well as the methods used in the analysis of 
deviant behavior. 

In Part Two the differential expressions of crime are 
surveyed, reviewing the range of property crimes, crimes 
against the person, the environment relevant to juvenile 
delinquency, selected forms of female criminality, and 
special aspects of organized and \ ‘iite-collar crime. 

The four chapters comprising Part Three deal with 
crime causation theories, with the last one, Chapter 14, 
presenting Dr. Knudten’s middle-range theory of rela- 
tivity as a new conceptual explanation of delinquency 
and crime causation. Based on the theoretical contribu- 
tions of Robert Merton, George Homans, Talcott Parsons, 
and Leon Festinger, Professor Knudten presents 39 state- 
ments subsumed under four categories of behavior relative 
to culture, social organization, the small group, and the 
individual. These categorized statements lead to the gen- 
eral conclusion that crime and delinquency are relative 
and depend upon four factors. These are, first, the situa- 
tion in which criminal norms are located as defined by 
the cultural environment; second, the person’s tendency 
to ignore or to neutralize limits placed on his actions by 
his social status and class; third, his ability to resist 
pressures calling for violation placed upon him by his 
group roles; and, fourth, his tendency toward action as 
determined by his individual personality. 

Part Four, consisting of two chapters, examines the law 
enforcement systems of various nations as well as those 
at various governmental levels within the United States 
along with the roles of the prosecuting and defense 
attorneys. The systems of justice are presented in Part 
Five, with an exploration of the juvenile court, the post- 
juvenile and adult criminal court, military justice, and 
the federal courts of the United States. Part Six deals 
with the disposition of offenders, discussing the various 
systems of sentencing and probation, the treatment of the 
juvenile offender, the incarceration of adults, and the 
scope of death penalty crimes. The two chapters in Part 
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Seven discuss the return to the community and the prob- 
lems associated with parole, recidivism, and prediction. 
The final section, Part Eight, addresses itself to the ap- 
proaches to and assumptions of the prevention of delin- 
quency and crime. 

Crime in a Complex Society deserves attention as a 
systematic cross-cultural presentation of the study of 
crime and deviant behavior. At best, this approach is 
difficult. Part of that difficulty stems from the variations 
in the meanings of the concepts involved. The sociological, 
psychological, and philosophical concepts often do not 
have the same meanings nor connotations as the legal 
concepts have for the same behavior. Furthermore, due 
to various cross-cultural perspectives, these concepts are 
not always consistent within these disciplines, nor are 
they consistent between legal jurisdictions. 

Another part of the problem derives from the dynamics 
of social behavior, including the changing needs of our 
transitional society. It goes without saying, then, that 
when we write, or read about, or study the nature of 
crime in its multifaceted aspects, we are, in reality, too 
often merely doing just that—examining aspects of crim- 
inal behavior, and not crime per se. Knudten’s cross- 
cultural approach and his theory of relativity are im- 
portant contributions to the systematic study of crime 
causation. 

Metropolitan State College 

Denver, Colo. 


ROBERT-LOUIS GASSER 


Institutional Roles: Games Being Played 


The Time Game: Two views of a prison. By 
Anthony J. Manocchio and Jimmy Dunn: Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1970. Pp. 267. 
$8.95. 


We are now getting “instant replay” in correctional 
literature. The author-counselor Anthony J. Manocchio 
(Charles Murray) and Jimmy Dunn the co-author- 
prisoner give an exciting insight into how two different 
persons view the same experience. Perception is the name 
of the game, insight is the result of the experience. 
Lamar T. Empey, who has provided the introduction and 
postscript, is our interpreter. 

The relationships of counselor to counseled, of staff to 
inmates, of custody personnel to treatment personnel, of 
administration staff to every one in the institution is 
thoroughly analyzed, and as you may have suspected, 
all of the traditional conflict situations keep recurring. 

The “argot roles” as deftly described by Gresham Sykes 
hold up well here, are easily recognized and thoroughly 
understood. Indeed, the Society of Captives by Sykes can 
be considered the definitive source work for this document. 
Glaser’s prediction on the use of former offenders to 
change the system, holds up well; however, some re- 
evaluations must be made at the conclusion of reading 
this work. 

The fact that this book has lain fallow for 5 years 
because of editing and reorganizing problems makes it 
no less contemporary. I have had several former inmates 
of state prisons read this book prior to reviewing it and 
they have validated its currency. 

Some particular scenes disturbed me; for example, 
group counseling on a cell block with 150 men seemed 
somehow ridiculous. Other things such as creating a 
“therapeutic community” in what Howard Gill has de- 
scribed as a “massive, monumental, monolithic, monastic, 
modern, monstrosity” is not to understand the relation 
of structure to climate in penal institutions. 

Many interpersonal, intrastaff differences are brought 
out that can be related to any institutionalized life set- 
tings. Clemmer’s understanding of “prisonization” is 
spelled out in detail, with descriptions of staff and inmates 
who represent more truly the stereotype than you would 
believe. 

Professor Empey’s comparison of the system’s relation- 
ship to the popular novel and movie The Sand Pebbles 
brings out the fact that most institutional leaders rec- 


ognize that each formal member has his informal counter- 
part, and the informal structure eventually takes over 
the running of the ship, with the tacit consent of the 
nominal leaders. The implication is that this is good. I 
protest this point of view since the ultimate result is 
that the dependency on the informal structure results 
in the moral breakdown of the formal structure, as was 
the case in The Sand Pebbles, with the exception of the 
maverick crew member who did not abide by custom and 
tradition. 

Some glimpses of “penological relativity’? as to pro- 
grams within large correctional institutions and the 
commentary provided from the inmate point of view 
is devastating. Such programs as vocational training, 
education, alcoholics anonymous, drug therapy, and the 
like will be thoroughly re-examined by thoughtful readers 
of this book to determine their impact on the total 
institution. Basic tenets of traditional penal practices 
will have to be re-evaluated in view of what is said 
by the authors. 

Disturbing also is the fact that simple benchmarks 
such as “problem solving precedes programming” and 
that crime is a “multifactor problem which requires 
multifactored solutions” must be brought to the fore 
again if we are to make any progress in correctional 
practice. 

Disturbing also is the hidebound adamancy of the 
“professionals” of the various disciplines to believe that 
they have the “one answer in back of the book” to the 
problems of crime and criminality. Surely the multi- 
professional approach is one of collaboration and con- 
sideration; the perception that inmates have of the gap 
between disciplines and the ability of the inmate popu- 
lation to manipulate the staff between professional dis- 
ciplinary gaps is to indicate really how little the 
“correctional art” has progressed since the days of 
separate and solitary confinement at hard labor as a 
mode of treatment. 


Doylestown, Pa. JOHN F. RATTENBURY 


Reports Received 


Acta Criminologica. University of Montreal Press, 
Montreal, Canada. Volume IV, January-Feburary 1971. 
Pp. 219. Two major studies are reported in this issue 
of the journal, Treatment and Rehabilitation of Delin- 
quent Youth, by Lenore Kupperstein, and a study of 
the ecological shape of juvenile delinquency in several 
Montreal areas (in French), by Mare LeBlanc. In addition, 
there is a summary of the Second International Symposium 
on Comparative Criminology on the cost of crime and of 
social defence against crime. 

A Census of Children’s Residential Institutions in the 
United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands: 1966 
(Volumes 3 and 4). These two volumes, each consisting 
largely of 457 pages of tables, are a part of a social 
monograph series edited by the School of Social Service 
Administration of the University of Chicago. The cost of 
each volume is. $2.75. The set of seven volumes is $15 
(paper) and $25 (cloth). The monograph series includes 
the following titles: Seven Tynes of Institutions (1); In- 
stitutions for Dependent and Neglected Children (2); In- 
stitutions for Predelinquent and Delinquent Children (3) ; 
Institutions for Emotionally Disturbed Children (4); Psy- 
chiatric Inpatient Children’s Units (5); Maternity Homes 
(6); and Detention Facilities (7). 

Criminal Statistics (Annual Report). Department of 
Corrections, Lansing, Mich., 1970. The tabulated data 
published in this report deal with court dispositions and 
probation, prison commitments, correctional facilities, and 
the Parole Board and parole supervision. 

The Crime of Robbery in the United States. The 
National Institute of Law Enforcement and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C., 
1971. Pp. 29. The purpose of this study was to ascertain 
the present state of knowledge of robbery and thereby 
provide a basis for formulating guidelines for improved 
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deterrence of robbery and apprehension of offenders. It 
is based on a review and assessment of all significant 
reports, papers, and articles published during the past 5 
years. 

Delinquency Prevention Strategies. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration, Washington, D.C., 
1970. Pp. 20. The authors of this paper, LaMar Empey 
and Stephen Lubeck, describe a_ sociological theory of 
delinquency and then assess the relevance of the theory 
for prevention purposes. 

Diverting Youth From the Correctional System. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration, 
Washington, D.C., 1971. Pp. 82. This publication contains 
three articles that treat three important aspects of the 
juvenile justice system: Separating Official and Unofficial 
Delinquents; Juvenile Court Intake; Juvenile Detention: 
Protection, Prevention, or Punishment; and also A Pro- 
posal for the More Effective Treatment of the “Unruly” 
Child in Ohio: The Youth Services Bureau. 

Hostels for Probationers. Home Office, Whitehall S.W.1, 
London, England, 1971. Pp. 199. Another in the series of 
probation studies, this report describes the operation of 
the hostels, the types of youth admitted, regimes, relations 
with the outside world, and staff roles and attitudes. Data 
were collected on more than 5,000 probation hostel boys. 

Illinois Jails: Challenge and Opportunity for the 1970's. 
Illinois Law Enforcement Commission, Chicago, II]., 1970. 
Pp. 376. This report, by Hans W. Mattick and Ronald P. 
Sweet, is based on the Illinois Jails Survey of 1967-1968 
conducted by the Center for Studies in Criminal Justice 
of the University of Chicago Law School. The report 
emphasizes that current minimum standards for jails in 
Illinois are not only deficient, but also that legal powers 
to enforce them are lacking. If Illinois is to have minimum 
standards for jails that are decent and just, the report 
states, the factual data about current conditions must be 
available. The survey, the report asserts, supplies those 
facts. 

Juvenile Delinquency Planning. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration, Washington, D.C., 
1971. Pp. 14. This publication is intended to serve as a 
basic statement of the necessary elements for the com- 
prehensive juvenile delinquency planning process because 
both the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control 
Act and the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act place emphasis on “comprehensive planning.” 

Outside Looking In. Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C., 1970. Pp. 59. This publication is subtitled: A series 
of monographs assessing the effectiveness of corrections. 
It contains three papers prepared for one of the sessions 
of the A.C.A. centennial Congress of Corrections (1970): 
“Is Yesterday’s Racism Relevant to Today’s Corrections?,” 
by Federal Judge A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr.; “The Snail’s 
Pace of Penal Reform,” by Norval Morris; and “Grim 
Fairy Tales for Prison Administrators,’ by Robert J. 
Kutak, a practicing attorney. 

Police Cautions: A Study on the Evwercise of Police 
Discretion. Penal Research Unit, Oxford University, Ox- 
ford, England, 1971. Pp. 64. The practice of police 
cautioning in England as a means of dealing with adult 
indictable offenders is subjected to an empirical study. 
The data were collected from recent police files and other 
records and illustrate many of the curious problems 
encountered by the police in the day-to-day process of 
law enforcement. 

Prediction Methods in Criminology. Home Office, White- 
hall S.W.1, London, England, 1971. Pp. 233. As one of a 
series of studies on probation, this report has two aspects: 
a general examination of the purposes, problems, tech- 
niques, and results of prediction studies, and a description 
of a prediction study done on probationers. The main 
conclusion is that prediction methods are likely to identify 
only extreme risks, good or bad, but there remains a large 


middle group for whom accurate prediction of future 
criminal behavior does not seem feasible. 

Rehabilitative Planning Services for the Criminal De- 
fense. National Institute of Law Enforcement and Crim- 
inal Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C., 1970. Pp. 
210. This report is an outgrowth of a demonstration pro- 
ject known as the Offenders Rehabilitation Project funded 
in 1967 by the Office of Economic Opportunity. A grant 
by the LEAA supported a nationwide survey to determine 
the existence and extent of social services provided by 
defender agencies throughout the Nation. 

Some Considerations in the Treatment of Non-Narcotic 
Drug Abusers. New York State Narcotic Addiction Con- 
trol Commission, Albany, N.Y., 1971. Pp. 23. The pre- 
valency of nonnarcotic drug use, the various types of 
nonnarcotiec drugs, the kinds of problems which lead to 
abuse of nonnarcotie drugs, and treatment methods are 
discussed in this article. Indications are that 27 percent 
of the adult population regularly use one of the non- 
narcotic drugs and half of the annual production of 
amphetamine-based drugs finds its way into the illicit 
market. 

Study of Female Offenders. Department of Social and 
Health Services, Division of Institutions, P.O. Box 768, 
Olympia, Wash. Pp. 45. All available data on convicted 
female offenders committed to Washington State correc- 
tional institutions are tabulated and analyzed in this 
report. Male and female felony admissions to the adult 
correctional institutions of the State during the fiscal 
years 1964 through 1969 were statistically compared on a 
number of variables. 

A Summary of Completed Research: 1967-1970. District 
of Columbia Department of Corrections, Washington, D.C., 
1971. Pp. 73. This summary includes all research reports 
produced by the Research Division of the Office of Plan- 
ning and Research during the first 3 years of its existence. 
Thirty reports are summarized. Some of the problems 
reported on are Trends in Allocation of Correctional Re- 
sources, Staff Conceptions of Inmate Characteristics, Nar- 
cotic Involved Inmates, Factors in Successful and Un- 
successful Parole, and Performance of Work Releases. 

Texas Laws of Arrest: A Comprehensive Manual for 
the Law Enforcement Officer. Institute of Contemporary 
Corrections and Behavioral Sciences, Sam Houston State 
University, Huntsville, Texas, 1970. Pp. 107. As the title 
indicates, this publication was intended for use as a 
manual for the training and continuing education of law 
enforcement personnel. The content of the monograph 
focuses on definitions, authority, constitutional limitations, 
warrants, problems related to unlawful arrest, and exist- 
ing model legislation such as the Uniform Arrest Act 
and the model statute on “stop and frisk.” 

What Massachusetts Does About the Apprehended Juve- 
nile Offender. Massachusetts Committee on Children and 
Youth, 9 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., 1970. Pp. 55. 
The legal procedures for disposing of apprehended juve- 
nile offenders and the residential and community program 
which deal with this group are the two aspects of the 
delinquency problem discussed in this document. The re- 
port is divided into three sections: an analysis of the 
pattern of arrests and dispositions, a description of the 
residential programs. and the role of the newly organized 
Department of Youth Services, and a description of various 
other services, generally grouped under community treat- 
ment. 


Books Received 


Alcoholism and the Law. By Frank P. Grad, Audrey L. 
Goldberg, and Barbara A. Shapiro. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 1971. Pp. 811. $15.00. 

Crime and Delinquency: A Reader. Edited by Carl A. 
3ersani. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1970. Pp. 


‘rime and Justice in American Society. Edited by Jack 
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D. Douglas. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1971. Pp. 297. $2.95 (paperback). 

Criminal Law for the Layman: A Guide for Citizen 
and Student. By Fred E. Inbau and Marvin E. Aspen. 
Philadelphia: Chilton Book Company, 1970. Pp. 190. $5.95. 


Deviants. By J. L. Simmons. Berkeley, Calif.: The 
Glendessary Press, Inc., 1969. Pp. 134. $5.00. 
Drugs and Schoolchildren. By R. S. P. Wiener. New 


York: Humanities Press, Inc., 1970. Pp. 238. $7.50. 

Drugs & Youth. By Robert Coles, M.D., Joseph Brenner, 
M.D., and Dermot Meagher. New York: Liveright, 1970. 
Pp. 258. $5.95. 

Helping the Deprived Child. By Ben Solomon. Putnam 
Valley, N.Y.: Leadership Library, 1971. Pp. 32. $2.00 
(mimeographed). 

How To Parent. By Dr. Fitzhugh Dodson. New York: 
New American Library, 1970. Pp. 444. $1.25 (paperback). 

The Lonely Trip Back. By Florrie Fisher. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1971. Pp. 212. $4.95. 

Patterns in Forcible Rape. By Menachem Amir. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1971. Pp. 394. $15.00. 

The Personality of a Child Molester: An Analysis of 
Dreams. By Alan P. Bell and Calvin S. Hall. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Company, 1971. Pp. 162. $5.95. 


Attorney General Asked To Convene a 
National Conference on Corrections 


In a memorandum dated June 10, 1971, President Nixon 
asked Attorney General John N. Mitchell to convene a 
National Conference on Corrections this fall. It is expected 
that the conference will be attended by representatives 
of federal, state, and local criminal justice planning 
bodies, professional groups in the correctional field, and 
public service organizations. 

In his memorandum the President cited the widespread 
concern of professional groups and state and local govern- 
ments about prison conditions and their desire for correc- 
tional progress. He was encouraged by substantially in- 
creased expenditures by LEAA for corrections improve- 
ments, increased expenditures planned by the Bureau of 
Prisons for improvements in its system, and increased 
commitment of other departments. 

The purpose of the conference is to review the progress 
made in corrections over the past 2 years and to acquaint 
the participants with what is beng done now and what is 
being planned for the future through joint federal, state, 
and local efforts. 

The location and date of the conference have not yet 
been determined. 


Maurice H. Sigler Named 
U.S. Parole Board Member 


Maurice H. Sigler, director of the Division of Correc- 
tions for the State of Nebraska since 1967, has been ap- 
pointed by President Nixon to the U.S. Board of Parole. 
He succeeds Walter Dunbar who resigned earlier in the 
year to accept the position of deputy commissioner of the 
New York State Department of Correctional Services. 

Sigler’s correctional experience dates back to 1939 when 
he entered the federal prison service. From 1946 to 1952 
he was a correctional supervisor at Seagoville and for 
the next 15 years he served as warden in Florida and 
Nebraska state institutions. 


Board members Gerald E. Murch and William T. 
Woodard, Jr., have been appointed to new terms of 6 years. 


News From the Field 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Prisons for Women: A Practical Guide to Administra- 
tion Problems. By Joy S. Eyman. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1971. Pp. 185. $9.50. 

Rape: Offenders and Their Victims. By John M. Mac- 
Donald, M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1971. 
Pp. 342. $14.00. 

Sentencing in a Rational Society. By Nigel Walker. 
New York: Basic Books, Publishers, 1971. Pp. 239. $6.95. 

Sentencing the Offender—A Bibliography. Compiled by 
Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. Berkeley: Institute of Gov- 
ernmental Studies, University of California, March 1971. 
Pp. 102. $3.50. 

Stations of the Lost: The Treatment of Skid Row 
Alcoholics. By Jacqueline P. Wiseman. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. Pp. 346. $8.95. 

Studies in Sociology. Edited by Joseph E. Kivlin and 
Eldon E. Snyder. Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt Publish- 
ing Company, 1971. Pp. 328. $6.75. 

Television and Delinquency. By J. D. Halloran, R. L. 
Brown, and D. C. Chaney. New York: Humanities Press, 
Inc., 1970. Pp. 221. $4.50 (paper). 

The Violent Gang, Revised Edition. By Lewis Yablonsky. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1970. Pp. 3138. $1.95 
(paperback). 


Corporation Board Chairman Scores 
Poor Wages Paid by Prison Industries 


“In too many prisons men are working on machines 
that were obsolete when they were in grade school. If 
the men working on them were released today, they would 
be hard pressed to find such machines in use... . Such 
offenders working on modern machines, should be paid 
adequate wages. Twenty cents a day is an insult! It is 
surely no incentive. It is in fact a constant reminder to 
the inmate of how repulsively he is regarded by society.” 

These are among the views expressed by T. M. Thomp- 
son, chairman of the Board of General American Trans- 
portation Corporation, in his keynote address, “The 
Criminal Justice System: A View From the Outside,”’ 
before the 18th National Institute on Crime and Delin- 
quency at Philadelphia, June 6. 

“As most of you know,” Thompson stated, “our prison 
industry operation is not adequate. For too many men, 
it provides no training whatsoever. For many others it 
provides no income. And for a great many more there is 
no prison industry worthy of the name.” 

Thompson believes there is a pressing need to sell 
industry on the wisdom of establishing branches of their 
companies or whole departments within the confines of 
a correctional institution. With this kind of setup, he 
contends, men can learn new skills. They can work on 
modern equipment and they can obtain marketable skills 
which will help maintain them after release. 

“A competent workman in an institution should not 
only get an adequate wage,” Thompson asserts, “but after 
an appropriate period, union eligibility. As he qualifies, 
the inmate should be given as many of the rights and 
rewards accorded to men outside the institution as is 
possible.” 

“Just as business must be persuaded to work coopera- 
tively with our prisons,’ Thompson concluded in his 
remarks about prison industries, “so must organized labor. 
But it is not likely to do so unless correctional adminis- 
trators, with the backing of government, make the ap- 
propriate overtures.” 
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Baseball Field Named After 
Federal Probation Officer 


Fairbanks Field is the name of a four-diamond base- 
ball field at Red Bank, Tenn., a suburb of Chattanooga. 
The field is named after James W. Fairbanks, federal 
probation officer at Chattanooga since 1959. 

Since 1964 Fairbanks has been director of the Red Bank 
division of the Dixie Youth League which is comparable 
to the Little League and serves bos ages 6 to 17. The 
Dixie Youth program covers nine southeastern states. 
There are 46 teams in the Red Bank League. 

A federal parolee of Fairbanks’ is coach of one of the 
teams. In 1970 he was selected as one of the all-star 
coaches for his age group. 

Fairbanks has his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Chattanooga. Before joining the Federal 
Probation System he was a YMCA leader, school teacher, 
and athletic coach. His other outside activities include 
coaching Golden Gloves boxing and officiating at high 
school football games. He is also active in church work. 


Richard C. Nicholson Retires After 
29 Years’ Government Service 


Richard C. Nicholson, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
California since 1966, will retire in September after 29 
years with the Federal Government, 16 years of them with 
the Federal Probation System. 

Prior to his appointment as federal probation officer, 
Nicholson was a probation officer with the San Mateo 
County probation department and also a special agent 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Nicholson has a bachelor of social science degree from 
Seattle University and a master’s degree in psychology 
from Sacramento State College. He has taken advanced 
courses in transactional analysis at the Institute for 
Transactional Analysis at Sacramento, including 36 hours 
of group participation. He was a member of the Board 
of Directors of ITA from 1967 to 1969. 

Nicholson is the author of two articles in FEDERAL 
PROBATION, one on case management and the other on 
counseling. He has given lectures on transactional analy- 
sis at the Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago 
and has served on headquarters committees dealing with 
probation practices and procedures. 


Prisoner-Built Airplane 
Given FAA License To Fly 


Inmates at California’s Deuel Vocational Institution 
built what is believed to be the first airplane ever fabri- 
cated in a prison. The airplane is a “Pitts Special,” the 
type used for stunt and aerobatic flying. Piloted by the 
Air Frame instructor, the plane recently completed its 
maiden flight which included several “passes” over the 
institutional facility. 

Inmates constructed the aircraft using talents learned 
in Air Frame and Air Engine vocational classes. Con- 
struction required 2 years. Raw materials were purchased, 
cut, and assembled according to the Company’s detailed 
plans under direction of the Air Frame instructor. The 
engine, a 115-horsepower Lycoming, was completely over- 
hauled and installed in the plane under supervision of the 
Air Engine vocational instructor. Officials of the Federal 
Aviation Administration made periodic inspections during 
the construction period and authorized a license for the 
plane to fly. 

“Inmates in the vocational classes were enthusiastic 
about their unique opportunity to build an airplane,” ac- 
cording to John E. Hacker, association superintendent 
of DVI. “They learned employable skills that can be used 
in many different aircraft companies.” 

Owned by the State, the plane will be exhibited at vari- 
ous air shows and eventually sold. The proceeds will be 
used to finance construction of a different type of airplane. 


THE FIELD 


Victor H. Evjen To Retire After 
39 Years in the Probation Field 


Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of probation in the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts since 
1940, will retire from Government service in December 
after 35 years with the Federal Probation System. 

Evjen entered the correctional field in 1932 as a proba- 
tion officer with the Juvenile Court at Chicago. He was 
a probation-parole officer with the United States District 
Court of that city from 1936 to 1940 when he was called 
to the headquarters office at Washington. In addition to 
his responsibilities as assistant chief of probation he also 
edited FEDERAL PROBATION, 12 years as managing editor 
and 18 years as editor. The journal is published by the 
Administrative Office in cooperation with the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 

During World War II Evjen was on military leave for 
3 1/2 years with the Army’s prison system, serving as a 
sociologist at three rehabilitation centers and later in the 
Pentagon as assistant to the chief of the Army’s prison 
system. In that capacity he was also secretary of the 
Under Secretary’s Board of Consultants consisting of the 
11 leading penologists in the country, secretary to the 
Adjutant General’s Advisory Board established to develop 
standards and procedures for the control and supervision 
of guardhouses, and recorder and alternate member of 
the War Department’s Advisory Board on Parole. 

Together with Austin H. MacCormick he played a 
prominent part in reorganizing and modernizing the 
Army’s parole program for general prisoners. He also 
helped to establish statistical procedures for 75,000 mili- 
tary prisoners and edited a 650-page volume on the 
Army’s prison program during World War II. In 1946 
he directed a statistical study of 24,000 general court 
martial prisoners. 

Evjen has published more than 25 articles on crime 
prevention and control in eight professional journals and 
three encyclopedias. He is the principal author of The 
Presentence Investigation Report published in 1965 by the 
Administrative Office and also The Case Record and Case 
Recording (1952). 

In 1968 he was the recipient of the Irving W. Halpern 
award, one of the two top awards in the field of criminal 
justice presented each year by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. In 1956 he received the John 
Howard Association (Chicago) Annual Award and in 
1962 the annual Corrections Conference Award presented 
by the Health and Welfare Council of the National Cap- 
ital Area. In 1966 FEDERAL PROBATION was selected for 
the Award for Excellence in the Government Publications 
Contest sponsored by the Federal Editors Association. 
The journal received its award in the technical periodical 
(magazine type) category. A total of 272 publications 
were entered by 88 agencies. In 1962 he was presented 
the Distinguished Alumnus Award by George Williams 
College. 

Evjen received his B.A. degree from Wittenberg Uni- 
versity, a B.A.S. degree from George Williams College, 
and an M.A. degree from the University of Chicago. He 
is also a graduate of the Army’s criminal investigators 
school. For 12 years he was a part-time professorial 
lecturer in criminology at American University and for 
5 years lecturer in criminology at George Washington 
University. 


Overdose Stops Both 
Car and Smugglers! 


A car that narcotics agents had followed from the 
Mexican border suddenly coughed to a stop on a city 
street. The agents surrounded the car and eventually 
found the trouble: heroin leaked from rubber balloons 
hidden in the fuel tank! 

“This is the first case of a car dying from an over- 
dose,” an officer wrote in his report. Uncut heroin valued 
at $600,000 was recovered from the disabled vehicle. 
—The Attack, Spring 1971. 
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Connecticut's “Condemned Row” Inmates To 
Be Given Same Privileges as Other Prisoners 


The Connecticut Department of Corrections plans what 
may be a significant change in the treatment of the State’s 
three condemned men, according to Commissioner John R. 
Manson. 

The three men will be al'’owed to mix with the general 
inmate population and will be entitled to the same privi- 
leges as other inmates in the maximum security institution 
at Somers. Prior to the new policy, “condemned row” in- 
mates were kept in individual cells and segregated from 
the rest of the population. 

There has not been an execution in Connecticut since 
May 1969. 


H. Richard Gooch To Direct Staff 
Development of Ohio Corrections 


H. Richard Gooch, superintendent of the probation de- 
velopment section of the Ohio Adult Parole Authority 
since 1965, has been appointed director of staff develop- 
ment with the Correction Division of Ohio’s State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene and Correction. 

A graduate of Ohio State University, Gooch received 
his master’s degree in sociology from Kent State Uni- 
versity and is a doctoral candidate in the field of educa- 
tion at Ohio State. 

Prior to joining the Adult Parole Authority, Gooch 
was a federal probation officer at Cleveland from 1956 to 
1965. He also served as a juvenile court probation officer 
in Lorain and Summit counties. He has served as a part- 
time instructor in criminology at the University of Akron 
and in sociology at Capital University. 


LEAA Will Assist Law Enforcement Agencies 
To Expand Employment for Minority Groups 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Justice has established a new 
program to assist law enforcement agencies in expanding 
employment opportunities for members of minority groups. 

According to Attorney General Mitchell, LEAA will 
provide technical assistance teams to any police depart- 
ment or law enforcement agency which requests aid’ in 
developing new programs to improve minority hiring. 
These teams also will be available to assist the courts 
if judges requested such assistance from the Justice De- 
partment in the course of suits over alleged employment 
discrimination. 

LEAA will disseminate to law enforcement agencies 
throughout the country a set of voluntary general guide- 
lines and recommendations on recruitment, selection, pro- 
motion, and assignment as they affect minority group 
members. 

These programs, Mitchell said, grew out of a conference 
on “Expanding Minority Group Employment Opportunities 
in Law Enforcement Careers” held in Milwaukee in May. 
It was funded by LEAA and sponsored by Marquette 
University. 

Conference participants voted unanimously to ask the 
Attorney General to establish the advisory task force. 
It will be composed of police administrators and personnel 
officials, university police science professors, and repre- 
sentatives of public interest groups. 

LEAA Administrator Jerris Leonard said the task force 
will be composed of some 20 persons, whose members 
will serve on the technical assistance teams. Additional 
persons will be added if the volume of requests for 
assistance is large enough. 

“This assistance will be furnished by LEAA without 
cost to state and local agencies,” Leonard said. “There 
will be enough manpower made available to meet all 


requests for aid.” 


PROBATION 


U.S. Parole Board To Use Computerized 
Data in Arriving at Parole Decisions 


The U.S. Parole Board will begin using a computerized 
data bank of information to assist the Board in improv- 
ing its decisions on the release of prisoners, Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell announced June 23. 

The computer system, containing 5 years of data on 
parolee characteristics and parole “experience” tables, 
was developed by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency under grants totaling $357,371 from the 
Justice Department’s Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration (LEAA). 

George J. Reed, chairman of the Parole Board, said 
the Board headquarters will be the first to tie into the 
NCCD Research Center in Davis, Calif. Within minutes, 
Board members will be able to receive statistical data and 
other pertinent information stored in the computer. 

State parole boards also are expected to make use of 
the computer to obtain data on which to base better 
parole decisions. 

“Through the use of the new Uniform Parole Informa- 
tion data bank, we will begin to make better and more 
effective parole decisions and begin to cut down on re- 
cidivism by parolees,” said Milton G. Rector, NCCD 
director. 


Chaplain Byron E. Eshelman 
Retires From San Quentin 


The Rev. Byron E. Eshelman of the California State 
Prison at San Quentin since 1951, retired July 1 after 
20 years as Protestant chaplain at that institution and 
supervising chaplain for the California Department of 
Corrections. He served as chaplain at the U.S. Peniten- 
tiary at Alcatraz from 1946 to 1949. 

In 1957 Chaplain Eshelman was elected president of 
the Protestant Correctional Chaplains Association and 
was honored by the Salvation Army as the recipient of 
their “Chaplain of the Year’’ Award. He is the author of 
Death Row Chaplain. The September 1968 issue of FED- 
ERAL PROBATION published an article of his titled, “The 
Prison Ministry.” 

In his FEDERAL PROBATION article Chaplain Eshelman 
asserted that the mainline churches cater to the suburban 
dwellers and seek to survive by accommodating their mes- 
sage to the affluent. Interest in prison inmates, he ex- 
pressed, comes more from the unpretentious churches. 

Chaplain Eshelman regards the crime problem as a 
religious one and believes it reflects the idolizing of 
property, power, and sensuality in place of God. The 
prison ministry, he says, seeks to emancipate men from 
these false answers. 


Reprints of Works of Acknowledged 
Reference Value Now Available 


An annotated catalog of reprints of out-of-print and 
hard-to-obtain volumes of acknowledged reference value 
to studies in the areas of crime, law enforcement, and 
social problems has been recently released by Patterson 
Smith Publishing Corporation, 23 Prospect Terrace, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 07042. 

The 72-page catalog contains a listing of 149 works 
reprinted by Patterson Smith, and is interspersed with 
26 plates relating to historic events and concerns in the 
fields of criminology, law enforcement, and welfare. 

The reprints include such well-known publications as 
the 15-volume Wickersham Commission Reports (1931) ; 
Reformatory Prison Discipline (1892) as developed by 
Sir Walter Crofton in the Irish System; Joseph F. Fish- 
man’s Crucibles of Crime (1923); Zebulon Reed Brock- 
way’s Fifty Years of Prison (1912); Alexander and 
Healy’s Roots of Crime (1935); Thomas Mott Osborne’s 
Within Prison Walls (1914); and Harry Elmer Barnes’ 
The Story of Punishment (1930). 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Electric Chair Does Not Deter 
Crime, Says Newspaper Editor 


“After witnessing a number of executions and inter- 
viewing both the condemned and members of the families 
of the victims, I have come to the conclusion that there 
must be a better way to meet the demands of society 
rather than death in the electric chair.” These are the 
words of Don Reid, Jr., Huntsville, Texas, editor of 
The Item. He has witnessed 189 executions carried out 
in the electric chair in Texas. 

“I came to two other conclusions,” Reid continued: 
“That death in the electric chair does not deter crime 
and that the state has no more right to take a life than 
does an individual.” 

“I’m not a do-gooder, and I believe in justice and 
just punishment,” Reid said, “but punishment based not 
only on the crime, but also on the background of the 
individual.” 

As the official news media representative for Texas 
executions, Reid hopes he never will have to witness 
execution number 190. 


Drunkenness Arrests Reduced 52 Percent by 
Los Angeles County Residential Centers 


The repeated jailing and releasing of chronic drunken- 
ness offenders was reduced by over 52 percent following 
treatment in the Antelope Valley Rehabilitation Centers 
of Los Angeles County, according to David B. Coffler, 
chief of rehabilitation services and Robert G. Hadley, 
behavioral science consultant. 

Between June 26, 1967, and June 27, 1968, the AVRC 
admitted 1,198 chronic drunkenness offenders from Divi- 
sion 58 of the Los Angeles Municipal Court. Criminal iden- 
tification and investigation records were obtained for each 
of the men from Cil headquarters in Sacramento. The 
average number of arrests for public intoxication were 
counted for the 12 months preceding admission to a 
rehabilitation center and the 12 months following dis- 
charge. The average number of arrests preceding admis- 
sion to the AVRC was 8.0 compared with 4.2 following 
discharge. 

A check was made to see if the number of arrests had 
already begun to decrease prior to the 12-month period 
before admission which may have influenced the difference 
found between pretreatment and posttreatment averages. 
The average number of arrests for a 1-year period prior 
to the 12 months preceding admission was 5.4, indicating 
that an increase in the number of arrests was occurring 
rather than showing a decline. 

A cost comparison was completed, which included aver- 
age expenditures for arrests, arraignments, jail sentences, 
and fines charged, for the 12-month period preceding 
rehabilitation center admission and the 12 months follow- 
ing discharge. The costs to the justice system for the 
1,198 men was $1,667,628 prior to admission and $1,196,143 
following discharge, representing a savings of $471,485. 

These findings, according to Coffler, suggest that treat- 
ment in a rehabilitation center can significantly reduce 
jail recidivism of chronic drunkenness offenders at a 
savings to the justice system. Further analysis of demo- 
graphic and psychological data are planned and may 
prove useful in identifing individuals who may best bene- 
fit from rehabilitation. 

The Antelope Valley Rehabilitation Centers (Acton, 
Warm Springs, and Mira Loma) are located in the 
northern section of Los Angeles County and are jointly 
operated by the County departments of Hospitals and 
Mental Health. The Centers have a bed capacity of 835 
and emphasize psychosocial rehabilitation providing medi- 
cal and psychological services. Referrals are accepted 
from Los Angeles County Hospitals, Departments of 
Public Social Services, direct admissions, and from the 
Los Angeles Municipal Court. Court referrals account 
for more than 50 percent of all admissions. 

Copies of the report are available from David B. Coffler, 
chief of rehabilitation services at the Acton Rehabilita- 
tion Center, P.O. Box 25, Acton, California 93510. 


California Department of Corrections 
To Study Effectiveness of Methadone 


California’s Department of Corrections is engaged in a 
major research program designed to provide information 
on the drug methadone in the treatment of heroin addicts. 

Now used in more than 25 small local narcotic treat- 
ment programs in California, the drug permits addicts 
to stop taking heroin without an apparent ill effect. Under 
the Department’s program, participation in the methadone 
project will be voluntary and those taking part in the 
program must have a well established history of addiction 
plus at least one failure in a drug abuse program. 

Five addicts received the first methadone dose on April 
1. Current plans call for about 200 felon and civil addicts, 
all volunteers, to be involved in the project. 

The program is headed by Dr. Reidar Arden. He 
reports that the program will be expanded by about five 
addicts per week in the initial period, with possibly some 
intake acceleration later. About 50 addicts have been 
screened and approved for admission to the program. 
The screening involves physical examination, psychiatric 
evaluation, X rays, and laboratory tests. 

The project is part of a Department effort to gain 
valid firsthand information on the effectiveness of meth- 
adone as a treatment for addiction and to learn of any 
associated problems. 

The project has been approved by the Governor’s re- 
search advisory committee. 


William E. Davidson Retires 
After 38 Years in Probation 


William E. Davidson, federal probation officer at Gaines- 
ville, Ga., retired August 31, after 38 years in probation 
work. A graduate of Mercer University, he was a state 


probation officer for 6 years before entering the federal 
service at Tampa, Fla., in 1939. He also served in the 
federal probation offices at Monroe, La., and New Orleans 
before his Gainesville assignment. 

From 1941 to 1948 Davidson was director of probation 
and parole for the State of Louisiana. 


Bill Proposed To Pay $50,000 to Surviving 
Families of Police Killed in Line of Duty 


Legislation to provide $50,000 for surviving families 
of state and local police officers killed in the line of duty 
was sent June 11 to Congress, it was announced by 
Attorney General John N. Mitchell. The Administration 
proposal implements a decision made a week earlier when 
President Nixon and the Attorney General met with high- 
ranking law enforcement officers from across the country. 

“The slaying of police officers in New York City and in 
Washington, D.C., in recent weeks has shown to America 
the risk of lethal violence faced daily by peace officers in 
city after city across the country,” Mitchell said in his 
letter of transmittal to Congress. 

To be called the Police Officers Benefits Act of 1971, 
the legislation proposes that a $50,000 payment be made 
to survivors upon certification by the governor of any 
state that a full-time police officer employed by the state, 
or any unit of local government within the state, has been 
killed while performing his official duties. 

As proposed, the bill would amend the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. It would be adminis- 
tered by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

In cases where a police officer leaves a spouse and one 
or more dependent children, half of the lump sum gratuity 
would be paid to the spouse and the remainder divided 
among the children. If there are no dependent children, 
the surviving spouse receives the entire sum. 

Parents would become eligible for the benefit payment 
if there is no surviving wife or dependent children and 
they were receiving more than one-half of their support 
from the deceased police officer. 
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U.S. Bureau of Prisons Jail 
Study Course in Heavy Demand 


More than 5,000 enrollments have been recorded in the 
Bureau of Prisons new Self-Study Jailer Training courses 
since they were announced April 15. There were 10,000 
copies of the course in the first printing in 1970. The 
supply has been depleted and arrangements have been 
made for a second printing. 

Three states—Maryland, Virginia, and Connecticut— 
have assumed responsibility for administering the courses 
to their local jail staffs. In these cases, the Bureau’s only 
function is to issue certificates of completion. Negotiations 
are under way with several other states to assume re- 
sponsibility for administering the courses within their 
jurisdictions. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs in North Dakota has 
asked for the courses which they will use to train per- 
sonnel operating Indian Jails. They will require jail ad- 
ministrators to take the “Jail Operations” as well as the 
“Jail Management” course. 

East Tennessee State University, Johnson City, Tenn., 
will use the jail study courses beginning with the fall 
semester. They will use the material in their “Corrections 
and Jail Administration” program, which will carry three 
college credit hours. 


Federal Bureau of Prisons Announces 
Changes in Eight Administrative Posts 


Eight changes in administrative posts were announced 
June 10 by Norman A. Carlson, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 

John J. Clark, warden of the Atlanta penitentiary 
since 1970, was appointed associate commissioner of the 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc. He began his Bureau 
service in 1946 and served as associate warden at the 
Ashland, Chillicothe, and Lewisburg institutions and war- 
den at Petersburg. 

Charles E. Harris, warden at the Marion penitentiary, 
was named warden of the penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans. Harris entered the federal prison service in 1947 
and served as associate warden at El Reno and at Leaven- 
worth, and director at Ashland, before his wardenship at 
Marion. 

Roy E. Gerard, director of the Federal Youth Center 
at Morgantown, W. Va., since 1968, has been called to the 
Bureau’s central office as deputy assistant director of 
institutional services. He has been in the federal prison 
service since 1955. 

Jay F. Flamm, director of the Federal Youth Center 
at Englewood, Colo., since 1970, has been reassigned to 
direct the Federal Youth Center at Morgantown. Flamm 
entered prison service at Lewisburg in 1950 and was as- 
sociate warden at El] Reno before going to the Englewood 
Youth Center. 

Lee B. Jett, associate warden at the federal correctional 
institution at Terminal Island, Calif., since 1967, has been 
appointed director of the Federal Youth Center at Engle- 
_—— He entered on duty with the federal prison service 
in 1954. 

George W. Pickett, associate warden at the Marion, 
Ill., penitentiary since 1969, has been promoted to warden. 
His association with the Bureau began in 1942 through 
a Public Health Service appointment at Springfield. He 
was associate warden at McNeil Island in 1967. 

James D. Henderson, warden of the federal correctional 
institution at Milan, Mich., has been named warden of the 
Atlanta penitentiary. He began his Bureau service in 1952 
and was associate director at Ashland and associate war- 
den at Terre Haute. He also served three tours of duty 
in the central office. 

Charles J. Hughes, director of the Federal Youth Center 
at Ashland, Ky., since 1970, has been appointed to the 
wardenship at the federal correctional institution at 
Milan. He has been with the federal prison service 17 
years and was associate warden and warden at the 


Seagoville institution before going to the Ashland Youth 
Center. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Police Officers Return To School To 
Keep Pace With a Changing Society 


John Dussia has received two special commendations 
from the FBI during his lifetime. Earl Fox was named 
his hometown’s outstanding citizen in 1970. And Ken 
Barbush has won national recognition for his work in 
Harrisburg. 

Dussia, Fox, and Barbush are police officers. By the 
standards of their own profession, they’re good officers, 
according to the Pennsylvania State University. But they 
also recognize that society is constantly changing and 
that police and police work also have to change to keep 
pace. This perhaps explains why, despite a combined 
total of 56 years of police work, the three officers joined 
23 of their colleagues in going back to school as part of 
the first of five special police executive development in- 
stitutes at Penn State. 

Focusing on such vital topics as human needs and 
human relations, trends in social control, police and the 
poor, and police-community relations, the 4-week insti- 
tutes are being sponsored by the Law Enforcement and 
Corrections Services Program in the College of Human 
Development at the University under the direction of Dr. 
Charles L. Newman. Supporting agencies include the 
Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association and the Gover- 
nor’s Justice Commission. 

“Obviously, as our knowledge of the world around us 
changes, we have to change too,” says Dussia, 25 years 
a member of the Pennsylvania State Police and currently 
in charge of traffic control for Troop C. 

“Police are people dealing with people,’’ Dussia said. 
“The changes in society affect everything—whether it be 
education, housing, welfare, or law enforcement. And 
if we’re going to upgrade the police profession, we’ve got 
to be flexible enough to change as all these fields change.” 


Connecticut Offers Vocational 
Training to Jail Inmates 


Connecticut has established a program that offers pre- 
vocational and occupational training to inmates of the 
State’s jail system who may lack basic occupational skills. 
Formed under the Manpower Development Training Act, 
the State-Wide Jail Project is a cooperative effort of the 
Connecticut State Employment Service and the Depart- 
ments of Education, Correction, and Labor. 

The $112,000 federally funded project is located in 
three buildings on the site of the minimum security Os- 
born Correctional Institution in Enfield, Conn. Under the 
program, inmates selected at correctional centers through- 
out the State are transferred to Osborn where they re- 
ceive a combined course of classroom instruction and 
practical job training. 

Classroom work deals primarily with the three R’s, 
but courses in community living, personal health, con- 
sumer education, and occupational information are also 
offered. Vocational training is available in automotive 
maintenance, welding, preapprenticeship carpentry, the 
building trades (cement masonry and bricklaying, paint- 
ing, and decorating) and individual referral which in- 
volves attendance at private schools offering training in 
various fields. 

The program has facilities for 50 students at a tiie. 
It became operational in November 1970 and it is pro- 
jected that 200 inmates will benefit from training during 
the first year. 

Training is not the only incentive offered to members 
of the program. Under Section 251 of the MDTA, each 
inmate enrolled is eligible for a $20 per week salary plus 
a $5 weekly allotment for each declared dependent. Mem- 
bers are allowed to draw $2.50 a week from their salary. 
The rest is held in trust and is paid to the individual 
upon release. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


University of lowa Undergraduate Runs 
Halfway House While Still on Parole 


Joseph G. is the only senior at the University of Iowa 
who still has 3 years of parole after serving time at the 
Leavenworth penitentiary for counterfeiting. He is also 
the only University of Iowa undergraduate running a 
halfway house for other parolees and probationers and 
publishing a monthly tabloid newspaper on the subject 
of corrections. 

Joe, age 40, lives in the house he is buying with the 
help of one of the rights that remains to a convicted 
person, the G.I. bill. Sharing the house with him are two 
parolees and one probationer, as well as the offices of the 
organization which publishes the monthly Penal Digest 
International. 

“We’re ex-convicts,’ Joe says of himself and his 
charges. “We don’t call ourselves ‘clients,’ or ‘former 
inmates,’ or other euphemisms.” Majoring in sociology, 
Joe says they are telling society, “We wish to go straight. 
We want to be productive members of this society. We’re 
right here any time you want to see us.” 

He expects the current residents of the halfway house 
to be the nucleus of a staff which will supervise other 
ex-prisoners and arrange jobs for them so they can be 
released from institutions to the house. 

The Penal Digest International is part of Joe’s effort 
to fulfill the obligation to ex-prisoners. It is edited by two 
ex-prisoners in Iowa City, and has an advisory board of 
civic leaders from Iowa City and an editorial board of 
ex-prisoners. 

The first issue contains articles on corrections by Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey and U.S. District Court Judge 
Sarah T. Hughes. It has an article by Professor Magoroh 
Maruyama, a criminologist at the University of Hawaii, 
and contributions about corrections systems in Israel and 
Denmark. 

Reactions to the halfway house have been mixed. Some 
observers agree that ex-prisoners looking after other 
ex-prisoners are more likely than regular parole officers 
to approach the problem from the point of view of trying 
to help rather than to catch mistakes. They note that ex- 
offenders can meet other ex-convicts on common grounds, 
and can make a positive contribution to society themselves 
in an informal setting without an incident which will 
jeopardize the whole plan. 

So far, Joe has been able to convince several correc- 
tions officials in two states that his idealistic plans can 
be translated into reality. And he has been able to 
arrange the jobs necessary for ex-prisoners who are 
eligible for work-release and parole. (From a University 
of Iowa News Service release.) 


Austin H. MacCormick Receives 
Presidential Commendation 


Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of The Os- 


borne Association, Inc., of New York City, was the 
recipient on March 23 of a commendation from the 
President of the United States “in recognition of ex- 
ceptional service to others in the finest American tradi- 
tion.” 

President Nixon’s letter transmitting the commendation 
read as follows: 

“Your oujstanding contributions to the correctional 
systems of our Nation came to my attention recently. 
I understand that in your work with the Osborne 
Association since 1940, you have concerned yourself not 
only with better methods of dealing with offenders, but 
also with improving standards of correctional training 
and treatment, and beyond that with helping probationers, 
parolees, and former prisoners with problems of re- 
adjustment. Your dedicated public service deserves the 
appreciation of all our fellow Americans and, as a token 
of my respect and admiration for your achievements, I 
want you to have the enclosed certificate. It comes with 
my very best wishes for the future.” 


Two-Thirds of Businessmen Not 
Averse To Employing Ex-Prisoners 


Less than 35 percent of independent businessmen are 
opposed to employing an ex-prisoner to fill a job for 
which he qualified, according to a recent survey by the 
National Federation of Independent Business, Inc. 

However, the type of crime for which a person was 
sent to prison is a factor in determining a willingness to 
hire. A person who has served time for burglary is three 
times more desirable than one convicted of a sex crime. 

Although approximately two-thirds of the independent 
business proprietors questioned said they would not be 
averse to employing a released prisoner, there was a 
wide range of opinion as to the type of released offender 
that would be acceptable. 

Of those who reported they would hire an ex-prisoner, 
57 percent said they would employ an ex-burgler, 53 per- 
cent said they would employ an ex-robber, and 36 percent 
reported they would hire a former drug addict. But less 
than 20 percent said they would be willing to employ 
anyone that had been convicted of a sex offense. 

On another part of the Federation survey the business- 
men, by a 2 to 1 margin, expressed support for shortening 
prison terms for offenders if the present available level 
of supervision and services for released offenders is in- 
ere a California Department of Correction 
release. 


Urges Alternatives to “Staggering” Number 
Of Appeals Filed by Convicted Persons 


The Congress and the legal profession were urged by 
Attorney General John N. Mitchell, in June, to develop 
alternative solutions to the “intolerable burden” imposed 
on courts by the staggering number of appeals being 
filed by those convicted of crimes. 

Allowing cases to drag through the courts for years 
“is a serious misdirection of justice,’ Mitchell said in a 
speech to the Alabama Bar Association. 

“Justice must be fair, impartial, and protective of 
human rights, but it also should have another attribute— 
finality,” he said, citing the quadruple increase in the 
past decade in the number of petitions for appeal being 
filed in criminal cases in federal courts. 

The Attorney General said the worst abuse of the 
habeas corpus process occurs in the area of collateral 
attack rather than direct attack. Habeas corpus is the 
right of a person to have a court determine whether 
he is being illegally detained. 

This means that when a criminal defendant has been 
convicted and sentenced in state courts, and has exhausted 
his right of direct appeal to higher courts, he may relit- 
igate the case all over again in federal courts on claims 
of constitutional violations. 

“Statistics indicate that less than 1 percent of the 
petitions filed in the federal courts are found to be 
meritorious,” Mitchell said. “For every sound petition, 
there are scores of patently frivolous ones.” 

“The manpower burden which these abuses impose on 
the courts, defense attorneys, and both local and federal 
prosecutors is intolerable. It even contributes to the sig- 
nificant delays that exist between arrest and trial.” 

The Attorney General said that the constitutional guar- 
antee of a speedy trial is undermined because “energy 
and resources of the legal community are diverted away 
from criminal cases.” 

“As matters now stand, the unrestricted application of 
habeas corpus is robbing the judicial process of whatever 
finality it had a few years ago.” These applications, he 
said, ““must be brought within reasonable bounds.” 

“I do feel strongly,” Mitchell concluded, “that the use 
of the collateral attack, which was intended only as an 
extraordinary remedy, must be brought under manageable 
control in order to restore some balance to the judicial 
process.” 
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Junius L. Allison Leaves NLADA 
To Join Vanderbilt U. Law Faculty 


Junius L. Allison, executive director of the National 
Legal Aid and Defender Association since 1954, has left 
that position to become professor of law at Vanderbilt 
University and director of clinical education. 

Allison came to the American Bar Center in 1954 as 
field director of a joint promotional program for the ABA 
Standing Committee on Legal Aid and Indigent Defend- 
ants and the NLADA. In the 10-year period following, 
the number of legal aid organizations increased from 
144 to 248. 

Before joining the NLADA, Allison practiced law at 
Asheville, N.C., from 1936 to 1944 and was executive 
director of the Chicago Legal Aid Bureau from 1948 to 
1953. He served as a part-time instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and as lecturer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

“Mr. Allison is one of the giants in the whole field of 
legal services for the poor,” said NLADA President 
John W. Douglas. “We will miss him very much indeed. We 
are delighted that he has agreed to continue to provide 
NLADA with the same kind of invaluable counsel and 
assistance which he has given to the legal aid movement 
for so many years. NLADA looks forward with great 
pleasure to this continuation of a long and valued as- 
sociation.” 


D.C. Bureau of Rehabilitation Halfway 
Houses Served 420 Offenders in 1970 


A total of 420 former offenders received residential care 
during 1970 at the three halfway houses administered by 
the Bureau of Rehabilitation of the National Capital 
Area, according to Executive Director Harry A. Manley 
in his report at the Bureau’s annual meeting May 17. 

In addition to housing, the Bureau provides food, 
clothing, employment, transportation, tools, and renders 
counseling services. The residents are largely in prere- 
lease status from District of Columbia and federal penal 
and correctional institutions. 

Gordon Myatt, trial examiner with the National Labor 
Relations Board, was elected president of the Bureau’s 
Board of Directors for 1971-72. 

At the annual meeting Manley was presented with a 
plaque commemorating 15 years of outstanding service 
in administering the Bureau’s program. 


Penn State U. To Conduct Study To 
Help Select Effective Policemen 


How do you hire a good policeman? The answer is 
being sought by a Pennsylvania State University psy- 
chologist in a 3-year study financed by a $220,000 grant 
from the U.S. Department of Justice. 

“Municipal agencies currently use a whole battery of 
tests to help them predict how a person will perform on 
the force,” says Dr. Frank J. Landy. “These tests may 
be doing a good job, or they may be selecting exactly the 
people they were designed to weed out. The point is that 
we do not know, because we’ve been going at it backwards. 
Before we can hire a man who will make a good police- 
man, we must first define what a good policeman is.” 

There are many dimensions of police performance, points 
out Dr. Landy, assistant professor of psychology at Penn 
State. A patrolman must meet certain technical require- 
ments such as knowing the laws he is called upon to 
enforce. He needs certain physical characteristics, plus 
an ability to work with his fellow officers and deal with 
the public. In tense situations, he must be responsible 
and reliable. 

“Obviously, then, police performance can’t be measured 
simply in terms of good and bad,” Dr. Landy continues. 
“And if we can’t describe a patrolman’s performance, 
there is no way to relate it to selection devices.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Robert H. Gault, Pioneer 
Criminologist, Succumbs 


Dr. Robert H. Gault, for nearly 50 years the editor of 
the Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police 
Science, died recently at Evanston, IIl., in the company of 
his wife and some of his closest friends. 

A graduate of Cornell University in 1902, Dr. Gault 
received his Ph.D. from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was assistant professor of psychology at Northwestern 
University from 1909 to 19138, associate professor from 
1913 to 1917, and professor from 1917 to 1951. He retired 
from his editorship of the Journal in 1960. 

Dr. Gault is the author of Social Psychology (1923), 
Criminology (1923), and the Report of the Chicago City 
Council on Crime (1915). 

He was selected for the Sutherland Award of the 
American Society of Criminology for his outstanding con- 
tribution to American criminology and in 1961 was the 
recipient of a coveted Festschrift published by the Com- 
parative Criminal Law Project of New York University 
under the title, Essays in Criminal Science. 

He was a friend of many of the leading early crimi- 
nologists of Germany, France, Italy, and other countries. 

“A living legend of American Criminology has gone to 
rest,” said Professor of Law Gerhard O. W. Mueller of 
New York University. “He will always be remembered 
with great esteem.” 


Ford Foundation Grants $647,000 
For Criminal Justice Research 


Although crime has been growing nearly as rapidly 
across national boundaries as within them, there has been 
little international collaboration on criminal justice re- 
search, particularly as it relates to policy-making. Recent 
Foundation grants will help to advance work in this area. 

A grant of $165,000 will help the United Nations Social 
Defence Research Institute (UNSDRI), in Rome, to de- 
velop into a major international center of criminological 
research and to conduct in-depth studies of the criminal 
process in three countries. UNSDRI will also sponsor 
workshops and research projects in such critical areas as 
narcotics control, judicial delay, public participation in 
the criminal process, and social deviance among migrant 
populations. As part of the narcotics study, UNSDRI will 
analyze the effectiveness of controls to limit the inter- 
national traffic in drugs. Narcotics agencies in various 
countries will collaborate in the study. 

Another grant, of $350,000, will support the University 
of Montreal’s International Center for Comparative Crim- 
inology, established in 1969 to conduct research on crim- 
inal behavior in both Western and non-Western countries 
and train criminologists. Among its ongoing projects is 
a lexicon of criminological terms, a cost-benefit analysis 
of methods of dealing with drug abuse, and studies of 
sexual crimes, juvenile delinquency, and penology in 
Canada. 

A grant of $30,000 to the Battelle Memorial Institute 
will support an assessment of programs which compensate 
victims of crime, most of whom are least able to bear 
the cost and are unprotected by property, medical, or 
other types of insurance. In recent years, various com- 
pensation programs have been established in the United 
States and the British Commonwealth. 

A fourth grant, while focused on the United States, 
has broad implications for criminal justice everywhere. 
With $102,000, the School of Criminal Justice of the State 
University of New York at Albany will develop planning 
tools and methods for adapting policies and procedures 
in criminal justice to the imperatives of rapid social and 
technological change. The studies will be under the 
direction of Leslie T. Wilkins, British criminologist and 
chairman of the school’s faculty, and will be carried out 
in cooperation with state criminal justice planning 
agencies. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


California Parolees Live in Apartment 
To Aid in Transition From Prison Life 


Four young men recently moved into a two-bedroom 
unit in a modern, 2-story apartment building which looks 
like thousands of others scattered throughout the San 
Fernando Valley. The difference is that the four men are 
California Youth Authority parolees who are seeking to 
make a smooth and successful transition from institutional 
commitment to the community. 

The apartment project is supervised by Richard Isbell, 
a parole agent in the CYA’s Van Nuys office. The project, 
he explained, was set up to meet a special need for older 
CYA parolees. Some of the youths, he said, do not have 
a stable family home to return to when they are paroled 
from an institution. Averaging about 20 years of age, 
they are difficult to place in foster homes. 

“What these young men need,” said George McKinney, 
supervisor of the Van Nuys parole office, “is a wholesome 
and controlled living situation to help them get their feet 
on the ground when they come back to the community.” 

The young men are expected to look for work or make 
arrangements to attend school with the objective of 
achieving self-sufficiency within 90 days. When this hap- 
pens they are moved out and new parolees are assigned 
to the apartment. 

While in the apartment, the youths are supervised 
by Isbell. A parole aide who visits daily, provides trans- 
portation to job interviews and help with the shopping. 
There is a steady program of counseling, and the parolees 
learn to help each other. 

The project is being funded as part of a reorganization 
of the CYA’s parole operations which are financed through 
a 2-year, $1.75 million federal grant allocated through the 
California Council on Criminal Justice. 

The apartment project is a forerunner of others expected 
to be set up for CYA parolees in northern and southern 
California. 


Two U.S. Marshals Foil 
Airplane Skyjackings 


Two deputy U.S. marshals who were instrumental in 
foiling recent airplane skyjackings were honored June 16 
at the Department of Justice. The deputies, Joseph A. 
Zito of Chicago and Charles J. Smith, Jr., of Trenton, 
N.J., received congratulations from Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard G. Kleindienst and Wayne Colburn, director 
of the U.S. Marshals Service. 

On June 12, Zito, dressed as a pilot, entered a TWA jet 
at Chicago after a skyjacker had shot and killed a passen- 
ger. When the plane was airborne, Zito wounded the gun- 
man who later surrendered. 

On April 21, Smith advised an Eastern Airlines pilot, 
who was being threatened by a passenger, that he had 
searched the man at Newark airport and he had no firearm 
or bomb as claimed. The pilot then ignored the passenger. 


2,000 Attend Congress of 
Correction at Miami Beach 


Two thousand conferees attended the 101st Congress 
of Correction at Miami Beach, Fla., August 15 to 20. 
Maurice H. Sigler, recently appointed member of the 
U.S. Board of Parole and for 4 years director of 
Nebraska’s Division of Corrections, is the president of 
the American Correctional Association for 1971-1972. 
Miss Martha E. Wheeler, superintendent of the Ohio 
Reformatory for Women at Marysville, is the president 
designate. 

The 102nd Congress will be held at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., August 20 to 25, 1972. 

E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., is the general secretary of 
the ACA, Woodbridge Station, P.O. Box 10176, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20018. 


Judge Irving R. Kaufman To Head 
Committee To Study Juvenile Justice 


Attorney General John N. Mitchell announced in June 
that Judge Irving R. Kaufman of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit in New York City will be 
chairman of a national committee to study juvenile justice, 
a pilot project financed by the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (LEAA). 

The goal of the project, Mitchell said, is to reform and 
modernize courts, laws, and procedures for dealing with 
juveniles. In 1969, he noted, almost one-half of all persons 
arrested for serious crimes were under 18 years old. 

“Because of the large number of juveniles in contact 
with the criminal justice system—police, courts, correc- 
tions—it is important that their processing and treatment 
be evaluated and improved,” Mitchell added. 

Professor Delmar Karlen of the New York University 
Law School will be the project’s supervising director. 
Paul Nejelski, now assistant director of the Center for 
Criminal Justice at Harvard Law School, will become 
project director of the New York City-based program. 

Judge Kaufman is the board chairman and Professor 
Karlen is the director of the Institute of Judicial Admin- 
istration in New York City which received the $164,541 
LEAA grant. LEAA’s research and development division, 
the National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice, awarded the funds to cover the initial 14-month 
phase of an estimated 4-year program. 

Judge Kaufman’s committee will include members of 
the American Bar Association and other organizations 
concerned with juvenile justice. The committee will study 
the potential scope of juvenile justice standards, including 
how to develop and implement them on a nationwide 
basis. 


Prostitution Market Still 
Open, Says ASHA Director 


Prostitutes claim they don’t infect teenage boys with 
VD any more. Usually the boys catch it from girls in 
their own circle. 

This statement comes from Paul M. Kinsie, director 
of the legal and social protection division of the American 
Social Health Association, who reported on his division’s 
work in the first half of 1971. 

“Why should high school boys bother with $10, $15, 
or $25 hookers—when there’s plenty around ‘for free’ in 
their own set?” Kinsie asked. “It’s not like the old days 
when cities everywhere had red-light districts where kids 
got their first lesson in sex.” 

The ASHA executive said the permissiveness of society 
today had all but eliminated the teenage “market” for 
prostitutes. 

By the end of the first 6 months of 1971, Kinsie re- 
ported, the Association will have completed 30 undercover 
surveys of commercialized prostitution and allied con- 
ditions. The surveys were all requested by official agencies, 
including some in the Federal Government. A majority 
of the communities surveyed were found to have efficient 
law enforcement against prostitution activities. 

“On the negative side,’ Kinsie said, “the studies dis- 
close what appears to be a rebirth of the time-worn 
massage parlor, which in reality is a brothel in disguise. 
They’ve added a new feature: the so-called massage 
parlor in some communities, usually situated beyond the 
city limits, is called a sauna bath. The proprietors ad- 
vertise in the personal columns of local newspapers and 
in classified telephone directories.” 

The proper function of a government is to make it easy 


for the people to do good and difficult for them to do 
evil—William E. Gladstone 
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E. Preston Sharp Recounts Correctional 
Needs at Senate Subcommittee Hearings 


There are many bastille-like prisons and human ware- 
houses in the United States built to house from 1,000 to 
5,000 prisoners that must be abandoned. But they cannot be 
abandoned until better programs and smaller, more man- 
ageable facilities are put in their place. 

These are among the statements made by E. Preston 
Sharp, Ph.D., general secretary of the American Correc- 
tional Association, during his appearance May 5 before 
the U.S. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

“The correctional administrators,’ Dr. Sharp said, “are 
the most dissatisfied group with present facilities and 
methods and are anxious to initiate change. However, 
they believe that change should not be effected for the 
sake of change; it must be made for improvement.” 

One of the most important phases of the correctional 
process, Dr. Sharp asserted, is from the time of arrest to 
final adjudication. In the correctional system the deten- 
tion facilities for juveniles and the county jails and police 
lockups house the greatest number of offenders each year. 
Many disadvantaged persons are confined in them, often 
because of lack of funds for adequate counsel or to ob- 
tain release on bail. Half of those confined in these jails, 
Dr. Sharp emphasized, have not been convicted. 

Dr. Sharp recommended to the Subcommittee the estab- 
lishment of diagnostic clinics at a city or county level 
which would be part of, or located contiguous to, the 
detention facility for juveniles or the county jail and 
police lockup. These clinics, he said, should be staffed 
by a multidisciplinary team of psychiatrists, physicians, 
psychologists, and social workers. The clinic would work 
closely with probation officers and would be under the 
direction of either the probation administrator or the 
administrator of correctional facilities. 

There is an urgent need for a wide range of inter- 
mediate community-based programs, Dr. Sharp added, that 
will provide guidance that probation services generally 
cannot offer and without the damaging effects of total 
confinement. Such community programs should also be 
available to parolees. 

Dr. Sharp concluded his remarks by recommending that 
legislation be enacted by Congress which would aid cities 
and counties in establishing and maintaining diagnostic 
clinics as an essential part of their correctional facilities 
and programs. Rapid expansion of diagnostic and special- 
ized alternative treatment programs, he said, is an urgent 
need and will require increased financial assistance from 
the Federal Government. 


Chicago’s John Howard Association 
To Increase Scope of Its Service 


The John Howard Association of Chicago, an inter- 
nationally recognized Illinois private crime prevention 
and reform agency since 1901, announced in June a public 
oe campaign to raise $210,000 to carry on its 
work. 

For the first time the agency will publicly solicit mem- 
berships. Up to now memberships have been solicited 
privately by Board members and additional support has 
been provided by the Community Fund. 

“The rise in crime and juvenile delinquency has made 
it necessary for the Association to expand its activity,” 
said Julius L. Hemmelstein, Association president. “During 
the last 10 years, crime has increased 14 times faster 
than the population in Illinois,” he said. “Of 61 agencies 
supported by the Community Fund, ours has been rated 
Number One for overall efficiency and effectiveness of 
management. But we must do a better job in the face of 
a growing problem.’’ 

The Association is regarded as the watchdog of penal 
and juvenile delinquency institutions and agencies. It 
regularly surveys facilities for handling offenders and 
reports its findings publicly. 
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CYA Wards To Convert 2-Acre 
Plot Into an “Ecology Park” 


Wards and staff at the California Youth Authority’s 
Northern Reception Center-Clinic have begun work on a 
long-range plan to convert a 2-acre surplus plot of 
land into an “ecology park,” replete with a lake, botanical 
area, and junior museum. The plot is on the northeast 
side of the institution and once was earmarked for an 
expansion of the CYA _ reception center. But Youth 
Authority populations are declining and the plot has 
become available for other uses. 

The plan for the “ecology park” was drawn up recently 
by Bill Scanlon, a youth counselor at the Northern Clinic. 

“What I had in mind,” he said, “is a long-term project 
in which the wards themselves would build something 
that will be a real positive achievement.” 

The plan calls for development of a small fishing lake, 
miniature golf course, picnic and barbeque area, a botan- 
ical garden, a junior museum with small animals, and an 
outdoor sports area for horseshoes, badminton, and 
croquet. 

Enthusiasm among the wards has been tremendous, 
Scanlon said. He reported that one youth, scheduled to 
leave the reception center soon for another institution, 
told him that “when I get out, maybe I can come back 
here and help some more.” 

The entire project will take several years to com- 
plete, Scanlon said, because little money is available for 
materials. An attempt will be made to obtain support 
from the community. 


More Than 500,000 Persons in the U.S. 
Suffering From Undetected Syphilis 


More than 500,000 persons in the United States are 
suffering from undetected syphilis and “are in urgent 
need of skilled medical attention,” according to the 1971 
Joint Statement on “Today’s VD Control Problem.” The 
annual survey is written and published by The American 
Social Health Association. 

The statement was released in April by Bruce Webster, 
M.D., Association president, on the eve of an International 
Symposium on Venereal Disease held in St. Louis. 

Dr. Webster said that in the fiscal year 1970 reported 
cases of gonorrhea rose at the “alarming” rate of 16 
percent and reported infectious syphilis increased by 8 
percent over 1969. 

The national gonorrhea rate per 100,000 population was 
285.2 cases reported. The figure for reported cases of 
infectious syphilis per 100,000 population was 10. Total 
reported cases of infectious venereal disease in 1970 
amounted to 593,386, of which 573,200 were gonorrhea 
and 20,186 infectious syphilis. 

Actual cases were estimated to be approximately four 
times the reported cases. 


Traffic Fatalities Declined in 
1970 but Injuries Skyrocketed 


For the first time in a decade, traffic fatalities declined, 
according to The Travelers Insurance Companies’ 13-page 
highway fact booklet, Voice Behind the Wheel. From a 
total of 56,500 persons killed in traffic accidents in 1969, 
the 1970 total declined to 55,200 persons. 

Yet, the number of persons injured in accidents sky- 
rocketed by 400,000 to 5,100,000 during 1970. And 
3,733,000 of that total were injured in collisions with 
other motor vehicles. 

Excessive speed is still responsible for a high rate 
of accidents. Over 39 percent, or 17,700 of the total 
number of highway traffic fatalities, were due to speeding. 

According to The Travelers booklet, youthful drivers, 
under 25, also continue to be involved in more than 
one-third of all accidents—fatal and nonfatal—but ac- 
count for only one-fifth of the drivers on the highways. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


The W. Clement & Jessie V. Stone Foundation, “dedi- 
cated to help make this a better world in which to live,” 
is publishing a Correctional Programs Newsletter from 
four to six times a year. News items and photographs are 
invited. Materials should be sent to Newsletter, Correc- 
tional Programs, 1439 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
60605. 

Quebec may soon introduce legislation to compensate 
persons who have suffered injury or damages as a re- 
sult of criminal activity. 

Volunteers Courts in America is a 44-page monograph 
prepared as a resource book and directory for courts and 
related agencies in the use of volunteers. It is published 
by the National Information Center on Volunteers in 
Courts, P.O. Box 2150, Boulder, Colo., 80302, and sells 
for $5 per copy. 

Albert D. Gray, Jr., assistant executive director of the 
Essex County (N.J.) Youth House has been named ex- 
ecutive director. He succeeds Clarence Wallace who re- 
tired after 20 years as director of the institution. 

The 57th Annual Convention of the International As- 
sociation of Pupil Personnel Workers will be held at the 
Westbury Hotel, Toronto, Canada, October 17 to 21, 1971. 

The California Youth Authority has opened a network 
of parole suboffices in six Central Valley cities as part 
of a decentralization program to bring services closer to 
the community. The new offices are not manned around 
the clock, but do provide a place for resident parole 
agents to meet with parolees, to conduct counseling ses- 
sions, and to recruit and train citizen volunteers. 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency has 
moved its headquarters office from New York City to 
291 Route 17, Paramus, N.J. 07652. Its telephone is 
(201) 262-7300. 

Richard W. Lindsey, for 2 years a member of the 
Pennsylvania Board of Probation and Parole, has been 
appointed chairman. He received his master of social 
work degree from Syracuse University and also took 
graduate courses in psychology and administration. Prior 
to coming to the Board in 1969 he served as NCCD direc- 
tor for Pennsylvania. He was also an advisor to the 
Pennsylvania Crime Commission and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Elton R. Smith, superintendent of parole supervision 
with the Pennsylvania Board of Probation and Parole, re- 
tired March 11 after 28 years with that agency. In 
1964-1965 he was president of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion on Probation, Parole, and Correction. 

Delinquency Prevention Strategies is the title of a 
20-page monograph published by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration and authored by LaMar T. Empey, chair- 
man of the department of sociology at the University of 
Southern California, and Steven G. Lubeck, research 
associate at the USC Public Systems Research Institute. 
Copies may be purchased for 20 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Oregon’s Corrections Division has announced a plan to 
appoint an ombudsman to represent the 1,160 inmates of 
the State Penitentiary at Salem. John J. Galvin, formerly 
assistant director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, is 
administrator of the Corrections Division. 

Juvenile Delinquency Planning is the title of a 14-page 
monograph published jointly by HEW’s Youth Develop- 
ment and Delinquency Prevention Administration and 
LEAA of the Department of Justice. The publication is 
intended to serve as a basic statement of the necessary 
elements for the comprehensive juvenile delinquency plan- 
ning process. 
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Citizens Against Legalized Murder has compiled a bibli- 
ography of 200 listings on capital punishment, with par- 
ticular reference to law review articles during the period 
of 1968-1971. Douglas B. Lyons, chairman of CALM, Post 
Office Box 24, New York, N.Y. 10024, prepared the 
bibliography. 

The Illinois Legislature introduced on March 9 a Uni- 
fied Code for Corrections for Illinois. Copies of the new 
code may be obtained from Morris J. Wexler, chairman 
of the Council on the Diagnosis and Evaluation of Crimi- 
nal Defendants, 712 Hyde Park Bank Building, 1525 E. 
53rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 60615. 


The Fricot Ranch School for Boys of the California 
Youth Authority was scheduled to be closed by June 
because of the declining population of the State’s juve- 
nile institutions. The decrease is attributed largely to 
California’s probation subsidy program which provides 
funds for improved probation services to counties that 
reduce their expected level of youth and adult commit- 
ments to state institutions. Most of those assigned to 
Fricot have been between 8 and 14 years old. 


South Carolina’s Department of Corrections has been 
awarded a contract by the Manpower Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Labor to operate a public service 
careers program designed to recruit persons from dis- 
advantaged segments of the community and train them 
for careers in the correctional field. The amount of the 
contract is $372,987. William D. Leeke is director of the 
Department of Corrections. 


David Fogel, University of California professor of crimi- 
nology, has been named commissioner of the Minnesota 
Department of Corrections. 


George M. Camp, associate warden at the federal correc- 
tional institution at Lompoc, Calif., has been appointed 
assistant commissioner for rehabilitation with New York 
City’s Department of Corrections. 


William R. Conte, M.D., deputy secretary of social and 
health services of the State of Washington, retired July 1. 
He was named director of the State Department of 
Institutions in 1967 succeeding the late Dr. Garrett Heyns. 


John J. Kehoe, Los Angeles County probation officer, 
has been elected president of the East Orange Chapter 
of the National Association of Social Workers. During 
the past year he was vice president of NASW. 


Justin K. Fuller, M.D., 82, the first medical officer of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, died recently. He was 
assigned as chief medical officer at the U.S. Penitentiary 
Annex, Leavenworth, Kans., in 1930 and in 1931 was 
transferred to the McNeil Island penitentiary as chief 
medical officer. In 1936 he came to the central office as 
medical director. From 1942 to 1947 he was detailed to 
the War Shipping Administration and returned to the 
Bureau in 1947. He retired in 1948. 

What You Can Do About Dangerous Drugs is the title 
of a graphically illustrated 64-page monograph published 
by the Associated Press. Single copies may be purchased 
for $1 by writing Drugs, Post Office Box 5, Teaneck, 
N.J. 07666. For orders of 1,000 or more, at a lower 
rate, inquiries should be directed to Dan Perkes, General 
Editor, Associated Press Newsfeatures, 50 Rockefeller 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

The LEAA has awarded NCCD a grant of $201,231 to 
continue development of model programs for improving 
parole decisions. The grant will assist an agency’s pro- 
gram of obtaining information on how parole decisions 
are made, the characteristics of the parolees, and their 
records subsequent to parole. Each state parole board, 
as well as the federal board, is a participant in the 
program. The project’s objective is the improvement of 
parole decision making so that the public is better pro- 
tected, men can be released as soon as possible, and insti- 
tutional expenses reduced. 
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Warden Marvin R. Hogan of the Federal Reformatory 
at Petersburg, Va., and his staff arranged for the insti- 
tution’s vocational training students to provide main- 
tenance service for vehicles in the Richmond GSA motor- 
pool. Students in the auto mechanics and auto body re- 
pair course will perform body work, tune-up, oil change, 
brake work, front-end alignment, repairs to engine ac- 
cessories, and at a later date will do chassis lubrication. 
An inmate work release driver will shuttle the vehicles 
in its fleet. GSA will realize a substantial savings in 
maintenance costs from the arrangement, Hogan reports, 
and the Petersburg automotive trainees will benefit from 
the experience of putting the vehicles in serviceable con- 
dition. 

“Perspectives on Deterrence” is the title of a monograph 
(January 1971), one of a series on Crime and Delin- 
quency Issues published by the Center for Studies of 
Crime and Delinquency of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, 5454 Wisconsin Avenue, Bethesda, Md. The 
169-page monograph is by Professor Franklin E. Zimring 
of the University of Chicago Law School and may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
for 55 cents. 


Eugene H. Czajkoski, professor of criminology and cor- 
rections at Florida State University, has been appointed 
chairman of the school’s Department of Criminology. 
Dr. Czajkoski was a federal probation officer at New 
York City for 8 years before he joined the University 
faculty in 1966. He also was a probation officer for 3 
years in the Court of General Sessions and the Court 
of Special Sessions of New York City. 

Mitchell I. Ginsburg, dean of the Columbia University 
School of Social Work and former human resources ad- 
ministrator for New York City, took office July 1 as 
president of the National Association of Social Workers, 
the largest organization of professional social workers 
in the world. He succeeds Dr. Alan D. Wade, dean of the 
Sacramento State College School of Social Work who 
took office March 1 following the sudden death in Africa 
of Whitney M. Young, Jr., executive director of the 
National Urban League. 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons will acquire the USPHS 
Clinical Research Center at Fort Worth, Texas, subject 
to final Congressional approval. The target date for trans- 
fer of the facility is October 1. Charles F. Campbell, 
associate director of the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners at Springfield, Mo., has been recommended by 
Prison Director Norman Carlson to be director. The new 
facility will be known as a Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion. 


Irl E. Day, camp superintendent at the Federal Prison 
Camp at Eglin, Fla., has been recommended to the posi- 
tion of director of the Ashland Youth Center. Day began 
his Bureau service in 1959 and has been a supervisor of 
education at Petersburg and associate warden at Talla- 
hassee. 

The Newgate Projects at the Englewood, Ashland, and 
Lewisburg institutions have received funds from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity for the fiscal year 1972. 

Dr. Stanley R. Frager, training consultant for the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department, has been selected 
to receive the Winston Churchill Travelling Fellowship 
of the English-Speaking Union. The fellowship is awarded 
to Americans “outstanding in their chosen field to enable 
them to work, study, and live with the peoples of the 
Commonwealth of Nations and so create understanding 
and a closer community of interest between the American 
people and the peoples of the Commonwealth.” 

An article by Look Magazine on children in jails and 
detention centers appeared in the June 29 issue of the 
magazine. Inspired by NCCD, the feature depicts the 
failure of the institutions to adequately care for the 
children. Two thousand letters offering volunteer assist- 
ance and asking for details on youth service bureaus 
have been received and are now being answered by the 
Public Education Division. 
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Sentencing the Offender is the title of a 102-page bibli- 
ography published by the Institute of Governmental 
Studies at the University of California at Berkeley. 
It was compiled by Dorothy Campbell Tompkins and sells 
for $3.50 a copy. It supplements the bibliography, Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice, 1949-1956, also com- 
piled by the author. 


A new program of exchange of parole board members 
has been announced by NCCD. Under the program, repre- 
sentatives from the boards of each state will observe 
another parole board in action. They will scrutinize parole 
decision-making policies and procedures. Reports of their 
observations will be made to their own boards as well as 
the board they are visiting. The program is under the 
auspices of NCCD and is being financed by a 1-year 
grant of $42,000 from the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. 

How To Handle the Drug Problem is the title of a 16- 
page reprint by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., from its P-H Personnel Management Policies and 
Practices. The pamphlet is prepared as an education- 
action guide for employers. The pamphlet gives a bibli- 
ography for employees and one for supervisors, and also 
four films on drug abuse that are available for loan or 
purchase. Single copies are available free of charge to 
employers requesting material on a company letterhead 
and also to persons engaged in the crime prevention and 
correctional fields. 

Warden Nelson of the Denver County Jail described his 
jail population at the April meeting of the NCCD’s 
Colorado Council. A total of 450 of the 700 inmates had 
not been convicted and were awaiting trial. One-third were 
charged with drunkenness. Nelson emphasized that early 
diversion of some categories of prisoners into noncriminal 
systems might better serve to correct their problems and 
prevent their return to jail. 


Nephus Jefferson, acting superintendent at the Louisi- 
ana Training Institute, Baton Rouge, since January, has 
been appointed superintendent. He succeeds Dallas B. 
Matthews who retired June 30. Jefferson received his 
bachelor’s degree from Southern University and a master’s 
degree from the University of Illinois. 


Raymond H. Clark, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court of the Southern District of Ohio, 
and Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court of the Northern District of Illinois, 
played major roles at the 18th National Institute on Crime 
and Delinquency held at Philadelphia in June. Both 
were speakers at the session dealing with the topic, 
“How Efficient Is the Criminal Justice System.” 

The Centre of Criminology at the University of Toronto 
will introduce a new M.A. program in criminology at the 
beginning of the academic year 1971-72. Announcements 
of the new program may be obtained from Professor 
Richard G. Fox, secretary of the graduate faculty. 

The American Humane Association’s Children’s Division 
has prepared a pamphlet titled “Guidelines for Schools” 
to help make the country aware of the problems and needs 
of neglected and abused children. The pamphlet is pre- 
pared especially for teachers, nurses, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators. Vincent De Francis is director of the Child- 
ren’s Division of the AHA, Post Office Box 1266, Denver, 
Colo. 80201. 

Frederick Greenwald, federal probation officer at Phila- 
delphia, is the author of an article, “Concepts of Justice,” 
in the Spring 1971 issue of The Quarterly of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Probation, Parole, and Correc- 
tion. 

The Governor’s Justice Commission is the new name of 
the Pennsylvania Criminal Justice Planning Board. It 
became effective March 5, 1971, with the signing of an 
executive order by Governor Milton J. Shapp. The Com- 
mission is Pennsylvania’s planning agency under the 
provisions of the Omnibus Crime and Safe Streets Act 
(1968). J. Shane Creamer, attorney general of the Com- 
monwealth, has been appointed chairman of the Com- 
mission. 
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IT HAS COME TO 


The University of Georgia’s College of Education, in 
cooperation with the Georgia Department of Probation, 
Board of Pardon and Parole, and Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, has established both graduate 
and undergraduate level courses in education designed 
to enhance the professional skills needed in the rehabili- 
tation of the public offender. Participants that qualify 
may work toward the M.Ed. or M.A. in counseling. Under- 
graduate courses may apply toward degrees in a variety 
of fields. 

The International Centre for Comparative Criminology 
has received a grant of $350,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion to assist in its programs. The Centre was established 
in 1969 by the University of Montreal and the Inter- 
national Society for Criminology, with headquarters at 
the University of Montreal. Its main objectives are the 
initiation of comparative research in crime problems and 
the administration of criminal justice, the training of 
professional personnel in the field of criminology, and the 
dissemination of cross-cultural experience and informa- 
tion on developments in research and reform among the 
western countries and the developing nations. 


James L. Gregory, federal probation officer at Lexington, 
Ky., since 1948, has been appointed chief probation officer, 
succeeding John P. Jarvis who retired after 22 years 
with the Federal Government. Gregory studied at Ken- 
tucky’s Eastern State Teachers College and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. He was a school teacher and in pupil 
personnel work for 12 years and a state probation officer 
for 2 years before joining the Federal Probation System. 

The New England Conference on Crime and Delinquency 
will hold its annual meeting September 15 to 17 at the 
Sheraton Wayfarer Motor Inn at Bedford, N.H. 


Joseph Zizzamia, director of field services for the Con- 
necticut Prison Association since 1961, has been appointed 
supervisor of Interstate Compact Matters for the Depart- 
ment of Corrections. Zizzamia is a past president of the 
Connecticut Probation and Parole Association. 


Richard H. Johnson, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Kansas City, Mo., partici- 
pated in the seminar on reality therapy and the workshop 
on new programs, strategies, and techniques in corrections 
held at Tulane University, June 14 to 18. He attended 
under the auspices of the Federal Judicial Center. 


Joe’s Salon little leaguers from Jackson, Mich., and the 
little leaguers sponsored by Rocci’s Restaurant played, 
in June, for prisoners of the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan at Jackson. They were scheduled to return in 
July for another game. Joe’s Salon won 22 to 3! 

Brayton B. Crist, supervising probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the District of New 
Jersey since 1966, has been appointed chief probation 
officer. He succeeds C. Alexander Rheiner who retired 
May 28. Crist has his B.S. degree from the University of 
Rhode Island and a master’s degree in corrections from 
New York University. He was a state parole officer for 
7 years before joining the Federal Probation System 
in 1954. 


The Oregon Legislature has passed a revised criminal 
code which incorporates provisions of NCCD’s Model 
Sentencing Act. The enactment of the new code has been 
a major goal of the Oregon Council, and went into effect 
in July 1971. 


Wm. Merritt Miller, 59, federal probation officer at 
Columbus, Ohio, since 1948, died July 8 following an ex- 
tended illness. Before joining the Federal Probation Sys- 
tem, Bill was an employee of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons 
for 4 years. He received his B.S. degree in social adminis- 
tration from Ohio State University and engaged in 
graduate study in psychology. He is survived by his wife, 
Thelma, a married son, and a married daughter. Mrs. 
Miller resides at 3598 Ridgewood Drive, Columbus 43221. 

William W. Bird, federal probation officer at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed chief succeeding John C. Carbo, 
Jr.. who retired in May. Bird received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Georgia and entered the 
Federal Probation Service in 1950. 
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Dr. George J. Beto, director of the Texas Department 
of Corrections, at Huntsville, Texas, is the recipient of 
the 1971 Texas Exchange Clubs’ Outstanding Citizenship 
Award. The presentation was made at the 43rd annual 
convention of the Exchange Clubs. Recently the CBS 
television network produced for nationwide viewing a 
30-minute documentary film about Dr. Beto entitled 
The Pastor’s Prison. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration has 
awarded more than $1 million to finance night and week- 
end court sessions in an effort to reduce congestion and 
case backlogs in New York City. LEAA has also awarded 
$300,000 to an American Bar Association commission for 
a study designed to bring massive improvement to the 
Nation’s court system. 

C. Alexander Rheiner, recently retired chief probation 
officer for the United States District Court at Newark, 
N.J., is the author of an article, “Probation and Defense 
Counsel,” in the June 1971 issue of The Reporter, pub- 
5 a by the Passaic County Bar Association, Paterson, 


The 10-Year Plan which the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
has prepared in response to President Nixon’s request in 
his message of November 1969 on Corrections, is pre- 
sented in the 152-page Hearings before the U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries, March 2 and 3, 
1971. It is titled Future Role of the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons. 

How To Cope With Crises is the title of the 28-page 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 464, by Theodore Irwin 
who has written extensively on health and mental health 
topics. The pamphlet is available for 25 cents from The 
Public Affairs Committee, 381 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 


John F. Douville, federal probation officer at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., since 1964, has been appointed chief pro- 
bation officer, succeeding Richard C. Nicholson who re- 
tired in September. Douville received his M.A. degree 
from San Jose State College and was a probation officer 
and supervisor at the Hennepin County (Minneapolis) 
Department of Court Services and an adult probation 
officer for San Mateo County, Calif., before entering the 
Federal Probation System. 


The American Society of Criminology and the Inter- 
American Congress of Criminology will meet in con- 
junction with the International Association for Penal 
Law at the Sheraton Hotel, San Juan Puerto Rico, 
November 38 to 7, 1971. 


Richard H. Burke, 54, federal probation officer at Boston 
since 1943, died July 31 following an extended illness. 
Mr. Burke received his B.S. degree from Holy Cross 
College and was a social worker with the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children for 3 
years before joining the Federal Probation System. He 
is survived by his wife, Mary, and four sons. The 
family home is at 297 Pleasant Street, Milton, Mass. 

Frederick E. Terriononi, director of classification for 
the Maryland State Department of Correctional Services, 
was elected president of the Middle Atlantic State Con- 
ference of Correction at its annual meeting in June. 
Fred E. Haley, supervising parole officer with the New 
Jersey Bureau of Parole, was elected secretary. The 
next meeting of the conference will be at Atlantic City, 
May 7 to 10. 

The Pennsylvania Prison Society will send an ombuds- 
man into Philadelphia’s Holmesburg Prison to visit in- 
mates, hear grievances, and follow through with prison 
officials. 

The California Youth Authority will close the Paso 
Robles School for Boys by April 1973. CYA Director 
Allen F. Breed said the decision to close the school is the 
result of declining Youth Authority institution popula- 
tions and the implementation of a new parole program 
designed to improve supervision in the community, re- 
sulting in fewer parole failures. The closure is expected 
to take place in stages, with individual living units being 
closed between now and April 1973. 
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Heyward W. Hudson, 56, federal probation officer at 
Greenville, S.C., since 1955, died of a heart attack August 
12. He had been recovering from a heart ailment. A grad- 
uate of Furman University, Mr. Hudson received a B.D. 
degree from the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, major- 
ing in pastoral counseling. Before entering the Federal 
Probation Service he was a chaplain at the U.S. peniten- 
tiary at Alcatraz for 3 years and also chief probation 
officer of the Greenville County Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court. For several years he was editor of the 
Federal Probation Officers Association Newsletter. Mr. 
Hudson is survived by his wife and three sons. The 
family home is at 14 St. Augustine Drive, Greenville, S.C. 

Boston University’s Center for Criminal Justice began 
a study in July of the legal rights of prison inmates. The 
study is aimed at instituting changes in the administrative 
practices of state correctional institutions so as to bring 
them in line with recent court rulings on prisoners’ 
rights and to make other needed reforms. The study will 
also review state laws affecting the treatment of 
prisoners. 

Attorney General John N. Mitchell announced on July 1 
that in the past 10 months the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) has arrested 367 persons and 
immobilized 19 clandestine laboratories manufacturing 
synthetic drugs in the United States. Mitchell said the 
drugs removed from the illicit market and the laboratory 
equipment seized represents a total value of $3.2 million. 

The Fortune Society of New York City has moved into 
larger offices at 333 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10014. 

Japan has 120 aftercare hostels for discharged 
prisoners. There is at least one hostel in each of the 49 
prefectures (20 in Tokyo), providing facilities for 3,400 
persons. One in three of discharged and paroled prisoners 
elects to go to a hostel. The hostels are operated through 
voluntary effort and government subsidy. 

Howard Ohmart, a California Youth Authority execu- 
tive since 1944, retired from the State service at the end 
of July. Ohmart joined the CYA as chief of the parole 
bureau 1 year after the Department was officially organ- 
ized. He subsequently served as chief of program plan- 
ning and development. In 1968 he was assigned to develop 
a juvenile delinquency prevention and correction strategy 
under contract with the California Council on Criminal 
Justice. 
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The stimulant drugs methamphetamine and ampheta- 
mine came under tighter controls July 7 as a result of 
an order issued by the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs (BNDD). The order moves the two 
drugs and their salts and isomers from control Schedule 
III to Schedule II under the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970. Signed by John E. 
Yngersoll, director of BNDD, the order requires manu- 
facturers, distributors, and dispensers of the two drugs 
to institute tighter controls to prevent diversion into the 
illicit drugs market. 

Law as an Agent of Delinquency Prevention is the title 
of a 60-page booklet by Judge Ted Rubin, formerly a 
judge with the Denver Juvenile Court and currently 
director for juvenile justice at the Institute for Court 
Management, University of Denver Law Center. The 
booklet is published by the HEW Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration and may be pur- 
chased for 35 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 

Ray Watson, 40, U.S. probation officer at Oakland, 
Calif., since August 1970, died suddenly on August 13 
in an automobile accident. A graduate of Michigan State 
University with an M.S.W. from the University of 
Michigan, he joined the Federal Probation Service in 
1968 and worked for 2 years in the Chicago office before 
transferring to the Northern District of California. 

Loyd E. Owen, federal probation officer at Kansas 
City, Mo., since 1945, retired August 31. Owen received 
his B.S. Ed. degree from Central Missouri State College 
and before entering the Federal Probation System served 
as a high school teacher for 4 years and as a probation 
and parole officer for the State of Missouri also for 4 
years. 


INDEX OF FEDERAL PROBATION ARTICLES 


A cumulative index of articles appearing in FEDERAL 
PROBATION during the 5-year period 1966 through 1970 
is available on request. The index presents the articles 
by title, author, and subject matter. Requests for the 
index should be sent to the Editors, FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION, Supreme Court Building, Washington, D.C. 
20544. 
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